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INTRODUCTION 


angala Vihara was declared ceremonially open on the Vesak Full-Moon Day in May 1960. 

The Vihara was built and dedicated to the Maha Sangha (the Brotherhood) by Mrs. Chew Quee Neo the 
only daughter of the late, great philanthropist Chew Joo Chiet. She donated this Vihara primarily in memory 
of her late Parents. 


At first there was nothing but a solitary Buddha Image for the visitors to this Vihara to view. The Management of the 
Vihara decided that Mural Paintings should be done for the serene joy of the Devotees who came to the Vihara. They 
sought the assistance of Venerable W. Sarada Thero in this connection. In terms of his advice the services of two 
outstanding Artists from Sri Lanka were obtained. The two Artists are Tilakaratne and Siri Within six months, they did 
122 Murals in the first, the second and the third Halls. 
The themes of these Mural paintings are:— 

1) The life story of the Bodhisatta and the Buddha from the appeal of the Divine Beings to the Great Demise of the 

Enlightened One. 

2) Stories from Dhammapada. 

3) Stories of the Jayamangala (auspicious) Stanzas 

4) Episodes from Buddhist History ’ 

5) Foreign Shrines > 

6) Stories of the Ten Perfections : 

7) Stories of the 24 Confirmations of Buddhahood : 
As the State had allowed the students to learn their respective religions at this time, teachers and students flocked to the 
Vihara from many Schools. 
The Murals went a long way in promoting their religious knowledge. Daily there were large crowds visiting this Vihara. 
Crowds on Sunday were exceptional. Buddhists from Malaysia, Indonesia, Hong Kong and Sri Lanka began to visit this 
Vihara. : 
These Murals became an essential aid to the teachers and students of the Sunday Buddhist School in Mangala Vihara. 
Today this building is nearly 30 years old. Engineers have decided that the place is not fit for living, because of its 
dilapidated condition. In accordance with this finding the Management has decided to demolish this building and put up a 
new four storeyed Vihara in its place. 
It was therefore decided that a photographic record should be made of these valuable Murals— without allowing them to 
be totally destroyed — to be presented to the people in book form with an accompanying text. 
Mr. Hans Hofer a German national who is the Head of a prestigious Printing House in Singapore, made a Pictorial record 
of the 122 Murals. 
Miss Padma Kong, a Dhamma Teacher at Mangala Vihara who has obtained an Honours Certificate in the First Class asa 
Dhamma Teacher, from the Colombo YMBA was assigned the task of preparing the text for the Photographic record. At 
present she is preparing for a special Higher Certificate Examination. 
She conducted research in the Library at Mangala Vihara and in the Libraries at other Viharas, and completed the book in 
two years summarizing all the relevant stories. 
The printing of the Book was assigned to Venerable W. Sarada Thero, who always helps with the printing of Mangala 
Vihara publications. 
This book has been especially designed to assist both the Teachers and Students at Sunday Dhamma Schools. 
Our thanks are due to:— 

— The Board of Management who advised us to publish this book. 

— Mr. Hans Hofer, who photographed all these Murals free. 

— To Dhamma teacher, Miss Padma Kong who collected these stories. 

— To Venerable Sarada Maha Thero for taking over the tremendous responsibility of printing this Book. 

My grateful thanks go to all those who extended their assistance in this task in a variety of ways. 


Ven. M.M. Mahaweera Maha Thero 
Chief Sangha Nayaka Thero of Singapore 


Mangala Vihara 
30, Jalan Eunos 
Singapore 1441. 





The late Madam Chew Quee Neo 
Chief Benefactress of Mangala Vihara 
(Buddhist Temple) 
Her dedication to the Triple Gem has been a boon 
to the spread of Buddha-Dhamma in Singapore. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Itis an honour to write an introduction for the book on the murals in Mangala Vihara. The murals are relatively 
new, having been painted in 1985 when an artist from Sri Lanka was engaged to repaint the main picture of the 
80 Arahants paying respect to the Buddha. 


The ideas and instructions on the murals are the Resident Monk of Mangala Vihara, Ven M M Mahaweera 
MahaNayaka Thero, to whom all credits are fully due. The murals depict the main events in the life of Buddha, 
events connected with some suttas, performance of ten meritorious actions and the past 28 Buddha to whom 
Gautama Buddha in his previous existences had paid respect and homage to. 


Not only had the Resident Monk caused the murals to be painted, but he had also spent time and effort to 
instruct a special class every week on each of the paintings. This book is the result of his narrations and 
instructions to that special class, among whom were several teachers of the Sunday Dhamma classes. They 
were responsible for putting into writing their teacher’s words. 


Many visitors have come to Mangala Vihara to view the murals. Young ones like children in school uniforms 
with their teachers and older folks from other temples and community centres have a chance to view and learn 
about the life of Buddha and his teaching in pictures. Some have opted to learn more by joining Mangala Vihara’s 
Sunday Dhamma class. 


The objectives of the Sunday Dhamma class are to propagate the sublime teachings of Lord Buddha. For 
the Lord Buddha had said that there are some with little dust in their eyes who give the benefit of his teaching 
may escape the samsara world. The Buddha said 


“This Teaching has only one flavour. It is the flavour of Deliverance.” 


This book has been published to further the objective of the Sunday Dhamma Class. | sincerely hope that 
the Eye of the Dhamma is opened in you. The Dhamma taught by the Blessed One invites you to come and see 
(Ehi-passiko) because it is to be self-realised (sanditthiko) and can only be attained by the wise, each for himself. 
The Buddha merely shows us the path, but we have to walk the path ourselves. 


We, the members and devotees, of Mangala Vihara owe a great debt to Ven M M Mahaweera Maha Nayaka 
Thero for his continuing effort to spread and impart the teachings of the Lord Buddha to us. May the merits of 
this book go to him and the many who have helped to indicate the path to Nibbana. : 


“The Gift of Truth is the highest of all gifts.” 


Sincerely 

Lim Ah Swan (Mr) 
Chairman, 

Management Committee. 


PREFACE 


his book is actually a collection of materials on the Life of the Buddha illustrated with many beautiful Murals in 

Mangala Vihara. The purpose of this book is to serve as reference material to the students of the Sunday 

Dhamma Classes. This book is divided into several parts. The first part of this book is the Life of the Buddha, 

from birth to his Enlightenment and also the events that took place after His Enlightenment. A number of: 
Miracles happened during the time of the Buddha. After some discussion with my teacher, Most Venerable M.M. 
Mahaweera Maha Nayaka Thero, we have decided to include most of those Miraculous Events that have been mentioned 
in the commentaries. The reason for doing so is because Bhante Mahaweera has noticed that in recent years, books 
printed about the Life of the Buddha have not taken an interest to mention those Miracles. 


In his opinion, in the future learning the Life of the Buddha would be more appealing with these references. Therefore, we 
have decided to present those Miraculous Events in this book. 


The second part of these reference materials include a few of the famous Dhammapada stories, for the interest of the 
students of Sunday Dhamma Classes. From these stories, we have at least some better understanding of the Doctrine of 
the Lord and the History of the Buddhist faith and the attitude towards the Triple Gem. 


The third part of this book mentions the events that took place before and after the Parinibbana of the Buddha. 

The fourth part mentions briefly, the History of Buddhism. 

In the fifth part are included some illustrations on the Ten Perfections. Selected Jataka stories are given to show how the 
Bodhisatta perfected the Ten Paramis. 

Next is the brief history of the twenty-four Past Buddhas. 

The last part of this book is the sixteen famous Buddhist Temples in Sri Lanka and in some other countries. 

| sincerely hope that this reference material is helpful to all the students in Sunday Dhamma Classes and ‘May they be well 
and happy in learning’. 


| am deeply grateful to my superior teacher, Most Venerable MM. Mahawera Maha Nayaka Thero, the founder of 
Mangala Vihara who has given me this good opportunity to undertake this meritorious work. And many thanks are due to 
his precious and valuable advice, and to his great effort. | do not think that I could have completed this work without his 
encouragement. ‘May He live long and in good health to further the work of the Buddha — Sasana.’ 


Padma Kong 
Mangala Vihara 


9th November 1990 


PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


enerable Matara Maliduwa Mahaweera Maha Nayaka Thero, came over to Singapore when he was still in his 
teens - when he was just eighteen. 


The opportunity an individual receives to travel abroad in his early youth itself, when his faculties to study 

various languages and to acquire different disciplines, are quite keen and alert, is an exceptional blessing, 
since this enables him to know different Social and Cultural systems of the World and to obtain higher education. The 
young priest possessed in amplitude, the innate ability to derive the best from that opportunity. 


It is quite clear that his early sojourn in Singapore served as a firm footing enabling him to organize his life to perform a 
service to the World and to Mankind. 


Ven. Mahaweera Mahanayake Maha Thero ranks among the foremost of those Buddhist Bhikkus who have dedicated 
themselves to the service of our World. Ven. Mahaweera Maha Nayaka Thero earned this distinction because of his adept 
grasp of such languages as English, Chinese and Malay and because of his unswervingly selfless commitment to Social 
Service. 


Ven. Mahaweera Maha Nayaka Thero is in his 78th year today. Fifty-five years of his life have been spent in Singapore. As 
an invariable result of this, his great name shines like a beacon in the field of religious and social activities in Singapore. 
Ven. Maha Thero, who devoted a good part of his time for the setting up of Lankaramaya in Singapore, is currently busy 
building Mangala Viharaya, in Jalan Eunos in Singapore. ~ 


The building work on the Image House at Mangala Viharaya was launched on the Full Moon Day of Vesak in 1960, and he 
succeeded in completing the Murals of the Image House in just a short period of time, employing Mural Painters from Sri 
Lanka. 


He had the life of the Buddha, the History of the Buddhist Dispensation, stories from Dhammapada and Auspicious 
Events, depicted on the Murals, as an aid to Buddhist education as well. 


The Ven. Maha Thero, wisely realised that the display of Buddhist Subject Matter through Murals, to reinforce the 
learning the students received at our Dhamma School conducted in the Temple, was, without any doubt an efficient 
educational initiative. Visitors, not only from Singapore, but also from Malaysia, Indonesia and Hong-Kong came to the 
vihara to view these Mural Paintings. 


The conducting of the Dhamma School for the specific purpose of inculcating the Dhamma, and the Buddhist Rites and 
Rituals in the children of Singapore, could be rated as one of the greatest services rendered by Ven. Mahaweera Maha 
Nayaka Thero to the cause of the Buddha’s Dispensation. 


As the teaching courses are formulated according to the syllabus - provisions of the Dhamma Teacher Examinations 
conducted by the Young Men’s Buddhist Association, Colombo, the students achieve a high level of Dhamma Knowl- 
edge. The medium of instruction is English. Recently a ceremony was held at Mangala Vihara for the awarding of prizes 
and certificates, under the leadership of Most Venerable Palipane Chandananda Maha Nayaka Thero, Chief Prelate of 
the Asgiri Chapter. The primary purpose of this ceremony was to test the proficiency of the students in the Rites and 
Rituals of Buddhism and their skill in observing the precepts. 


The publishing of Buddhist Books in an effort to popularize Knowledge of Buddhism of the people, is one of the immortal 
services of the Ven. Maha Nayaka Thero. 


More than 10 publications have been brought out under this programme. 
Among them are:- 


The Religious Significance of the Full Moons. 
A Manual of Abidhamma. 
Sigalovada Sutta. 
The Word of the Buddha. 
Supreme Science of the Buddha. 
Buddhism for Beginners. 
The Seven Stages of Purification. 
The Buddha and His Teaching. 
Abidhamma for Beginners. 
10. Buddhist Murals at Mangala Vihara. 
In recognition of the great service rendered to Buddhism by Ven. Mahaweera Maha Nayake Thero, the Kotte Sri Kalyani 
Samagri Chapter conferred the title of Mahanayaka of Singapore on Ven. Mahaweera Maha Nayaka Maha Thero. This 
marked an important mile-stone in the Ven. Maha Nayake Thero’s life. 


ee Sy Sh eee 


It gives us great pleasure to see the Ven. Maha Nayaka Thero working with the zest and stamina surpassing those of a 
young person, in spite of his 78 years of age. 


| bestow my Blessings and grateful thanks on Ven. Mahaweera Maha Nayake Thero for assigning me to Edit this Work, 
collecting together the photographic studies of the Murals at Mangala Vihara with an accompanying text, as part of the 
series of meritorious acts to mark the 78th Birthday of the Ven. Maha Nayaka Maha Thero... 


| must extend my thanks to Ven. Galboda Gnanissara Thero and Mr. Edwin Ariyadasa for assisting me in this task. My 
thanks are due also to Mr. M.A. Dharmapala for his help. I am deeply grateful to my friend Mr- Hewabattage and Saman 
Siriwardana who did the layout to improve the quality of this Book. We extend our thanks to the Chairman, Vijaya 
Publications Mr. Ranjith Wijayawardene and to the Board of Directors who helped us in the typesetting of this Book. 


It is my earnest wish and hope, that the Ven. Maha Thero will be perpetually blessed with the exceptional generosity, 
dedication and nobility of character and efficiency to be of Service to Man and to the World, promoting the Dispensation 
of the Enlightened One. 


Ven. W. Sarada Thero, 


Singapore Buddhist Meditation Centre, 
No. 11. — Neo Peeteck Lane, 
SINGAPORE - 0511. . 
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The Celestial invitation 


DEITIES’ INVITATION 


A fter the Vessantara birth,* Bodhisatta was born in the 
deva-loka, called Tusita where he received the name of 
Santusita, and lived in the possession of every enjoyment 

for the space of 57 kotis and 60 lacs of years (i.e. 576 million human 

year).* 


While the Bddhisatta was dwelling in the Tusita Heaven, the 
“Buddha-Uproar,” as it is called, took place. For there are three 
uproars which take place in the world, — the Cyclic-Uproar, the 
Buddha-Uproar, and the Universal-Monarch-Uproar. They occur 
as follows:— 


When it is known that after the lapse of a hundred thousand 
years the cycle is to be renewed, the dévas (deities) called Loka- 
byuha, inhabitants of the sensual sphere, wander about through 
the world, with their heads bared, their hair dishevelled, with 
piteous faces, wiping away their tears with their hands, clad in red 
cloth and wearing their dress in great disarray. And thus they make 
announcement:— 


“Friends, friends, after the lapse of a hundred thousand years, 
the cycle is to be renewed; this world will be annihilated; also the 


mighty ocean will dry up; and this broad earth, and Sineru, — up to . 


the Brahma heavens will the annihilation of the world extend. 
Cultivate loving-kindness, friends, cultivate compassion, sympa- 
thetic joy, equanimity, friends; care for your mothers and fathers, 
honour your elders among your kinsfolk.” 


This is called the Cyclic-Uproar. 


Again, when it is known that after a lapse of a thousand years an 
omniscient Buddha is to arise in the world, the guardian devatas of 
the world wander about, proclaiming: 


“Friends, after the lapse of a thousand years a Buddha will arise 
in the world.” 


This is called the Buddha-Uproar. 


And lastly, when they realize that after the lapse of a hundred 
years a Universal Monarch is to arise, the terrestrial deities wander 
about, proclaiming: 


“Friends, after the lapse of a hundred years a Universal Monarch 
is to arise in the world.” 


This is called the Universal-Monarch-Uproar. And these three 
are mighty uproars. 


When one of these three Uproars they hear the sound of the 
Buddha-Uproar, the devatas of all ten-thousand world-systems 
assembling together, and having ascertained what particular being 
is to be the Buddha, approach him, and beseech him to become 
one. But it is not until after omens have appeared that they beseech 
him. 

At that time, therefore, having all assembled together in one 
world-system, with the Four Regent Devas (Catum-Maharajas), 
and with the Sakka (the chief of deities), the Suyama, the Santusi- 
ta, the Paranimmita-Vasavatti (devas), and the Maha-Brahmas of 
each several worlds, they approached the Bodhisatta in the Tusita 
Heaven, and besought him, saying, — 


“Friend, it was not to acquire the glory of a Sakka, or cf a Mara, 
or of Brahma, or of a Universal Monarch, that you fulfilled the Ten 
perfections; but it was to gain omniscience for the sake of helping 
the world across, that you fulfilled them. Friend, the time and fit 
season for Buddhahood has now arrived.” 


But the Great Being, before assenting to their wish, made what is 
called the five great observations (Panca Maha-Vilodkana)+. He 
observed, namely, the time, the continent, the country, the family, 
and the mother and her span of life. 


In the first of these observations he asked himself whether it was 
the right time or not. Now it is not the right time when the length of 
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men’s lives is more than a hundred thousand years. And why is it 
not the right time? For then the birth, ageing and dying of beings 
are not manifest, and there is no teaching of the Dhamma of 
Buddhas that is freed from the three characteristic marks, so that 
when they (Buddhas) are talking to these (people) about imper- 
manence, anguish and no-self, they say “whatever is this they are 
talking about?” and think it should neither be listened to nor 
believed. Consequently there is no penetration. This being soit is a 
Dispensation not leading out. Therefore this is not the right time. 


Also it is not the right time when men’s lives are less than a 
hundred years. And why is it not the right time? Then beings are 
abounding in defilements; and an exhortation given to those who 
are abounding in defilements makes no impression, but, like a 
mark drawn witha stick on the surface of the water, it immediately 
disappears. This, therefore, also is not the right time. 


But when the length of men’s lives is between a hundred years 


_anda hundred thousand years, then it is the right time. Now at that 


time men’s lives were a hundred years; accordingly the Great Being 
observed that it was the right time for his birth. 


Next he made the observation concerning the continent. Look- 
ing over the four continents with the surrounding islands , he 
reflected: “In three of the continents the Buddhas are never born; 
only in the contirient of Jambudipa are they born.” Thus he de- 
cided on the continent. 


Next he made the observation concerning the place. “The con- 
tinent of Jambudipa is large,” thought he, “being ten thousand | 
leagues around. In which of its countries-are the Buddhas born? 
And, observing the region he decided on the Middle Country in the 
city of Kapilavatthu. 


Then he made the observation concerning the family. “The 
Buddhas,” thought he, “are never born either in a vessa (peasant) 
family.or in suddha (servile) family. But they are born either in a 
warrior-noble family or ina Brahman (Brahmin) family whichever is 
then of the higher repute in the world. At the present time the 
warrior-noble family is of the higher repute in the world. | will be 
born therein. The king named Suddhddana will be my father.” 
Thus he decided on the family. 


Then he made the observation concerning the mother. “The 
mother of a Buddha, thought he, “is never a wanton, nor a drunk- 
ard, but is one who had fulfilled the perfections through a hundred 
thousand cycles, and has kept the five precepts unbroken from the 
day of her birth. Now this queen named Mahamaya is such a one. 
She shall be my mother. “But what shall be her span of life?”* 
continued he. And he perceived that it was to be ten months and 
seven days. 


Having thus made the five great observations, he kindly prom- 
ised the devas what they requested, saying, — 


“Sirs, you are right. The time has come for my Buddhahood.” 


Then, surrounded by the devas of the Tusita heaven*, and 
dismissing all the other devas, he entered the Nandana Grove of 
the Tusita heaven, — for in each of the heavens there is a Nandana 
Grove. And here the devatas said, “Attain in your next existence 
your high destiny,” and kept reminding him that he had already 
paved the way to it by his accumulated merit. Now it was while he 
was thus dwelling, surrounded by these deities, and continually 
reminded of his accumulated merit, that he died, and was con- 
ceived in the womb of queen Mahamaya. This event took place in 
the month of Esala (July, August), on the day of full-moon, early in 
the morning under the asterism (nekata) of Uttarasalha.* 





* Vessantara birth — see Jataka No. 547. 
* Note — 1 celestial day — 400 human years. 


* That is, “How long is she to live after conceiving me?” And the 
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answer is, “Ten lunar [that is, nine calendar] months of my 
mother’s pregnancy, and seven days after my birth.” 

The Indian lunar zodiac is divided into 27 or 28 constellations. 
The Buddhists preserved the whole 28, Niddesa, i 382. The list 
of them is given in Lalita-vistara 502-6; Divyavadana 639ff; Ma- 
havyupatti 165. Cf. Sun, Moon, and Stars (Buddhist) in Hasting’ 
Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics. 


There are eight different kinds of beings who must look to the 
future before they attempt to carry into effect their intentions. 
The merchant, before he buys his goods; the elephant, before 
he makes use of his trunk; the traveller, before he commences a 
journey; the sailor, before he embarks on a voyage; the physi- 
cian, before he administers medicine; the man who has to cross 
a bridge, before he ventures upon it; the monk, before he eats, 
that he may see whether there is sufficient time for him to finish 
his repast before the sun passes the meridian; and Bodhisatta, 
before he receives his final birth. 

It was related that when a deva is about to leave the celestial 
regions, there are evidences of the fact. 1. his garments lose 
their appearance of purity. 2. The garlands and ornaments on 
his person begin to fade. 3. The body emits a kind of perspira- 
tion, lie a tree covered with dew. 4. The mansion in which he has. 
resided loses its attractiveness and beauty. The devas having 
perceived these signs relative to Santusita, gathered around 
him, and offered him their congratulations. 

At the moment that the Bodhisatta took on relinking in his 
mother’s womb the whole of the ten-thousand world-systems 
suddenly quaked, quivered, and shook. And the Thirty-two 
portent sings appeared, as follows: an immeasurable light 


spread through ten thousand worlds; the blind recovered their 
sight, as if from desire to see this his glory; the deaf received 
their hearing; the dumb talked; the hunchbacked became 
straight of body; the lame recovered the power to walk; all those 
in bonds were freed from their bonds and chains; the fires went 
out inall the hells; the hunger and thirst of the Manes was stilled: 
wild animals lost their timidity; diseases ceased among men; all 
mortals became mild-spoken; horses neighed and elephants 
trumpeted in a manner sweet to the ear; all musical instruments 
gave forth their notes without being played upon; bracelets and 
other ornaments jingled; in all quarters of the heavens the 
weather became fair; a mild, cool breeze began to blow, very 
refreshing to men; rain fell out of season; water burst forth from 
the earth and flowed in streams; the birds ceased flying through 
the air; the rivers checked their flowing; in the mighty ocean the 
water became sweet; the ground became everywhere covered 
with lotuses of the five different colours; all flowers bloomed, 
both those on land and those that grow in the water; trunk-lo- 
tuses bloomed on the trunks of trees, branch-lotuses on the 
branches, and vine lotuses on the vines; on the ground, stalk-lo- 
tuses, as they are called, burst through the overlying rocks and 
came up by sevens; in the sky were produced others, called 
hanging-lotuses; a shower of flowers fell all about; celestial 
music was heard to play in the sky; and the whole ten thousand 
worlds became one mass of garlands of the utmost possible 
magnificence, with waving chowries, and saturated with the 
incense-like fragrance of flowers, and resembled a bouquet of 
flowers sent whirling through the air, or aclosely woven wreath, 
or a superbly decorated altar of flowers. 





Queen Mahamaya’s dream 


QUEEN MAHAMAYA’S DREAM 


t was July festival season in Kapilavatthu, and the people 
were engaged in diverse festivities. Queen Maya, who 
enjoyed the festivities for six days previous to the day of 
full moon, rose very early on the seventh day, had a bath of 
perfumed water, decked herself in all ornaments, spent four 


hundred thousand coins in charity and partook of a delicious meal. 
Then she observed a fast*, and at night retired to her well decorat- 
ed royal bed-room. In her sleep, the Queen saw the following 
dream: 


The four Guardian deities raised her along with her bed and kept 
her under a huge Sala tree by the side of a Manosila rock of sixty 
leagues in extent in the Himalaya. The wives of these guardian 
deities took her to the Lake of Anotatta (lake Ever cool), and 
bathed her in it to remove all human stains. They clothed her in 
divine robes, adorned her with celestial flowers and applied per- 
fume on her. Nearby was a silver mountain, the vault of which was 
a golden mansion. She was led on to a divine couch, the head of 
which was turned to the East. 


A lofty white elephant moved there from a nearby golden rock, 
mounted the silver rock from the North, held a white lotus in its 
silvery white trunk and, trumpeting, entered the golden mansion. 
He appeared to perambulate the couch thrice in clock-wise direc- 
tion and enter her womb from her right. 


As Queen Mahamaya saw this dream, the Bodhisatta descended 
from heaven at the request of the other deities, and took concep- 
tion in her womb. 
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Next morning, Queen Maya related her dream to the King. The 
King invited to his palace about sixty-four noble Brahmins learned 
in Vedas, and after treating them with a meal of milk-rice on gold 
and silver plates, and offering them cloth and cows, related the 
dream, and asked for its interpretation. 


The Brahmins said: “O Great King, Your Queen consort has 
conceived. Your child will be a fortunate son. If he were to remaina 
householder, he will be a Universal Monarch; but if he chooses to 
leave the household life and take to ascetic life, he will be Fully 
Enlightened One.” 


They then recommended the King to hold a festival in honour of 
the event, and retired. 





* The mother has the regular moral qualities of abstaining from 
taking life, from theft, from wrongful indulgence in sensual 
desires, from falsehood, and from occasions of carelessness in 
the use of intoxicants. 





Birth of Prince Siddhattha 


BIRTH OF PRINCE SIDDHATTHA 


hen the Bodhisatta took conception in the mother’s 
womb, Four Guardian Deities with swords in their hands 
kept guard, to ward off all harm from both the Bodhisat- 
taand the Bodhisatta’s mother. No lustful thought sprang up in the 
mind of the mother; having reached the pinnacle of good fortune 


and of glory, she felt comfortable and well, and experienced no 
exhaustion of body. And within her wombt+ she could distinguish 
the Bodhisatta, like a white thread passed through a transparent 
gem.* 


When Queen Mahamaya had carried the Bodhisatta in her 
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womb, as it were oil in a vessel, for ten months; and being then far 
gone with child, she grew desirous of going home to her relatives, 
and said to King Suddhddana, — 


“Sire, | should like to visit my kinsfolk in their city Devadaha.” 


“So be it,” said the king; and from Kapilavatthu to the city of 
Devadaha he had the road made even, and garnished it with 
plantain-trees set in pots, and with banners, and streamers; and, 
seating the queen in a golden palanquin borne by a thousand of his 
courtiers, he sent her away in great pomp. 


Now between the two cities, and belonging to the inhabitants of 
both, there was a pleasure-grove of Sal-trees, called Lumbini 
Grove. And at this particular time this grove was one mass of 
flowers from the ground to the top most branches, while amongst 
the branches and flowers hummed swarms of bees of the five 
different colours, and flocks of various kinds of birds flew about 
warbling sweetly. Throughout the whole of Lumbini Grove the 
scene resembled the Cittalata Grove in Indra’s paradise, or the 
magnificently decorated banqueting pavilion of some potent king. 


When the queen beheld it she became desirous of disporting 
herself therein, and the courtiers therefore took her into it. And 
going to the foot of the monarch Sal-tree of the grove, she wished. 
to take hold of one of its branches. And the Sal-tree branch, like the 
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The lotus walk 


WALKING ON THE LOTUSES 


hen the Brahma Sahampati, after receiving him on his 
golden net, delivered him to the Four Guardian Deities, 
who received him on a rug which was made of the skins of 
black antelopes, and was soft to the touch, and was considered to 


tip of a well-steamed reed, bent of itself down within reach of the 
queen’s hand. Then she reached out her hand, and seized hold of 
thebranch, immediately her pains came upon her. Thereupon 
the people hung a curtain about her, and retired. So her delivery 
took place while she was standing up, and keeping fast hold of the 
Sal-tree branch. 


At that very moment came the Brahma Sahampati bearing a 
golden net; and, receiving the child on this golden net, he placed 
him before his mother and said, — 


“Rejoice, O Queen! A mighty son has been born to you.” 


Now other mortals on issuing from the maternal womb are 
smeared with disagreeable, impure matter; but not so the Bodhi- 
satta. He issued from his mother’s womb like a preacher descend- 
ing from his pulpit, or a man coming down a stair, stretching out 
both hands and both feet unsmeared by any impurity from his 
mother’s womb, and flashing pure and spotless, like a jewel thrown 
upon a vesture of Benares cloth. Notwithstanding this, for the sake 
of honouring the Bodhisatta and his mother, there came two 
hn of water from the sky, refreshed the Bodhisatta and his 
motner. 


* Digha Nikaya, 14, Mahapadana Sutta. 





be a good omen*, being such as is used on state occasions; and the 
guardian delivered him to men who received him on a coil of fine 
cloth; and the men let him out of their hands on the ground, where 
he stood and faced the east. There, before him, lay many thou- 


sands of worlds, like a great open court; and in them, dévas and 
mankind, making offerings to him of perfumes, garlands, and so 
on, were saying, — 


“Great Being! There is none your equal, much less your super- 
ior.” 

When he had in this manner surveyed the four cardinal points, 
and the four intermediate ones, and the zenith, and the nadir, in 
short, all the ten directions in order, and had nowhere discovered 
his equal, he exclaimed, “This is the best direction,” and strode 
forward seven paces, followed by Maha-Brahma holding over him 
the white umbrella, Suyama bearing the fan, and other divinities 
having the other symbols of royalty in their hands. And at each 
step, piercing through the earth a noble lotus appeared to receive 
him. Then, at the seventh stride, he halted, and with a noble voice, 
he shouted the shout of victory*, beginning, — 


“ The chief am | in all the world 
There is no equal to me 
I am Supreme 
This is my last birth 
No rebirth for me.” : 


“ Aggo-hamasmi lokassa 
Jettho-hamasmi lokassa 
Settho-hamasmi lokassa 
Ayam antima jati 
Natthidani punabbhavo.” 

And at the moment of birth the thirty-two former portent signs 

appeared. At the time when our Bodhisatta was born in Lumbini 
Grove there were also born: Yasodhara, who afterwards became 
his wife; the horse Kanthaka, upon “hich he fled from the city 
when he went to assume the Buddahood the nobleman Channa, 
who accompanied him in the commencement of his flight; Ananda, 
his personal attendant after he became Buddha; the nobleman 
Kaludayi, who was sent as a messenger by his father to prevail on 
him to visit his native city; the four mines of treasure; and the 
Bodhi-tree near which he became Buddha. These are called the 
seven Conatal ones.* 





* mangala-sammata. See A. B. Keith, Relg, and Philosophy of the 
Veda and Upanishads, p. 301f.: “The wearing of the black 
antelope skin is a practice which is especially enjoined on the 
brahman student, and it is natural to see in it some special 
connection with the power to be derived from wearing such a 
skin...the choice of a black skin also suggests that the idea of 
making the wearer invisible to the demons may have something 
to do with the use...antelope hide is the one worn by the student 
who is in a special condition of religious communion with the 
divine.” 


The womb where a Bodhisatta has dwelt is like the interior of a 
cétiya (shrine) and can be neither made use of nor occupied by 
another, so the Bodhisatta’s mother, having done her (kammic) 
time, was reborn in Tusita city seven days after the Bodhisatta 
was born. Moreover, other women give birth some before, 
some after ten months, some sitting down, some lying down. 
Not so the mother of a Bédhisatta. For she, having carried a 
Bodhisatta in her womb for (exactly) ten months, gives birth 
while she is standing. This is regulation for the mother of a 
Bodhisatta. 

In three of his existences did the Bédhisatta utter words imme- 
diately on issuing from his mother’s womb: namely, in his exist- 
ence as Mahdsadha (see Jataka No. 546); in his existence as 
Vessantara (see Jataka No. 547); and in this existence. 


* The 4 treasure-urns have to be counted as one item. 
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Ascetic Asita visits Prince Siddhattha 


ASTTAS VISET 


n this same day the happy and delighted devas of the 
Heaven of the Thirty-Three (Tavatimsa) held a celebra- 


tion, waving their cloaks and giving other signs of joy, 
because to King Suddhddana in Kapilavatthu had been borna son 


who should sit at the foot of the Tree of Awakening*, and becomea 
Buddha. 


At that time the ascetic named Asita*, who was an intimate 
friend of King Suddhddana, and practised, in the eight stages of 
meditation, went, after his daily meal, to the Heaven of the Thirty- 
Three to take his noon-day rest. And as he was sitting there 
resting, he noticed these devas, and said, — 


“Why are you rejoicing, elated in mind, joyous at heart? Tell me 
the reason.’ 


“Sir,” replied the devatas, “it is because a son has been born to 
King Suddhodana, who shall sit at the foot of the Tree of Awaken- 
ing, and become a Buddha, and cause the Wheel of Dhamma to 
turn; in him we shall be permitted to behold the infinite and master- 
ful ease of a Buddha, and shall hear the Doctrine.” 
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On hearing this, the ascetic descended from the world of the 
devas in haste. And entered the dwelling of the king; and having 
seated himself on the seat assigned to him, he said, — 


“Great King, | hear that a son has been born to you. I would see 
“him.” 

Then the king, commanded that the prince be magnificently 
dressed, and brought in; and the kings carried him up to do 
reverence to the ascetic Asita. But the feet of the prince turned and 
planted themselves in the matted locks of the ascetic. For in that 
birth there was no one worthy of the Bodhisatta’s reverence; and if 
these ignorant people had succeeded in causing the Bodhisatta to 
bow, the head of the ascetic would have split in seven pieces. Then 
the ascetic thought it was not fitting to destroy himself, and arose 
from his seat and with joined hands in reverence to the Prince. And 
when the king had seen this wonder, he also paid reverence to his 
son. 


Now the ascetic could look backward into the past for forty 
world-cycles, and forward into the future for forty world-cycles, - in 
all, eighty world-cycles. And noting on the person of the Prince all 
the lucky marks and characteristics, he began to reflect and con- 
sider whether he would become a Buddha or not. And perceiving 
that undoubtedly he would become a Buddha, he thought. to 
himself, “What a marvellous personage he is!” and smiled. 


Next he considered in his mind whether he would live to see him 
when he had become a Buddha; and he perceived that he was not 
to have that opportunity. For he would die before that time, and be 
reborn in the Formless world, where he would not be able to attain 
enlightenment through a hundred or even a thousand Buddhas. 
And he thought, “It will not be mine to behold this so marvellous a 
personage when he has become a Buddha. My loss, alas, will be 
great,” and wept. 


The people noticed his behaviour and said to him, — 


“Our noble one smiled but a moment ago, and now has begun to 
weep. Reverend Sir, is any misfortune to happen to our young 
master?” 


“No misfortune is to happen to him. He will become a Buddha 
without any manner of doubt.” 


“Then why did you weep?” 
“| wept at the thought of my own great loss; for, alas, ]am not to 


NAMING CEREMONY 


ow on the fifth day they bathed the Prince’s head, saying, 

“we will perform the rite of choosing a name for him.” And 

they prepared the royal palace by anointing it with four 
kinds of perfumes, and by scattering Dalbergia blossoms and other 
flowers, five sorts in all. And making some porridge of whole 
rice-grains boiled in milk, they invited orie hundred and eight 
Brahmans, men who had mastered the three Vedas. And having 
seated these Brahmans in the royal palace, and fed them with 
delicate food, and having shown them every attention, they asked 
them to observe the marks and characteristics of the Prince’s 
person, and to prophesy his fortune. 


Among the hundred and eight, — 


“Rama, Dhaja, Lakkhana, also Manti, 
Kondanina, Bhdja, Suyama, Sudatta. 
These Brhamans eight were there with senses six subdued; 
They from the magic books disclosed his fortune.” 


Seven of these raised two fingers each, and gave a double 
interpretation, saying, “If a man possessing such marks and char- 
acteristics continue in the household life, he becomes a Universal 
Monarch; if he retires from the world, he becomes a Buddha.” 


~ have an opportunity of seeing this marvellous person after he has 


become a Buddha.” 


Next he ‘considered in his mind whether or not any of his 
relatives were to have the opportunity; and he saw that his sister’s 
child Nalaka was to have it. And he went to his sister’s house, and 
inquired, — 

“Where is your son Nalaka?” 

“In the house, noble one.” 

“Summon him.” 


“My child,” said he to the lad when he had come, “ason has been 
born in the family of Suddhodana the King, who is the coming 
Buddha. Thirty-five years from now he will become a Buddha, and 
you will have an opportunity of seeing him. Retire from the world 
this very day.” 


And the child did so, although he belonged to a family possessing 
eight hundred and seventy millions of treasure; for he thought, “My 
uncle would not lay such a command upon me for any trifling 
reason.” Sending to the bazaar, he procured some yellow gar- 
ments, and an earthenware bowl, and cut off his hair and his 
beard, and put on the yellow garments. And stretching out his 
joined hands in the direction of the Bodhisatta, he said, “my going 
forth is under the leadership of that supreme being.” Then he 
prostrated himself, so that he touched the ground with the fivefold 
contact.-Having thus done reverence, he placed the bowl in his 
scrip, slung the latter over his shoulder, and going to the Himalaya 
Mountains, he lived the life of an ascetic there. 


After the Great Enlightenment he came to see the Buddha, who 
repeated to him the discourse “the Way of Nalaka”*. Then he 
returned to the Himalaya, attained arahatship, continued to live for 
seven months following the most excellent path, and standing near 
a golden hill attained complete Nibbana. 


Tree of Awakening - i.e. the Bodhi tree. 

Asita - also known as Kaladevala (Devala the black). 

Eight stages of meditation - i.e. N’eva-samna N’asannayatana 
(Neither Perception nor Non-Perception). 


* The Nalaka course of conduct is given in the Nalaka Sutta of the 
Sutta-Nipata, and consists of a number of precepts for leading 
the holy life. 


But the youngest of them all, a youth whose clan-name was 
Kondanina, after examining the splendid set of marks and charac- 
teristics on the person of the Prince, and noticing the hair on the 
forehead turned to the right, raised only one finger, and gave but a 
single interpretation, saying, “There is here naught to make him 
stay in the household life. He will most undoubtedly become a 
Buddha, and remove the veil of ignorance and folly from the 
world.” For this Kondanna was one who had made an earnest wish 
under former Buddhas, and was now in his last existence. There- 
fore it was that he outstripped the other seven in knowledge, and 
saw but one future;.inasmuch as a person possessed of such marks 
and characteristics would never stay in the household life, but 
would undoubtedly become a Buddha. So he raised only one 
finger, and gave that interpretation. . 


Then said the king, “What shall my son see to make him retire 
from the world?” 


“The four signs.” 
“What four?” 
“A decrepit old man, a diseased man, a dead man, anda monk.” 
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The naming of Bédhisatta 


“From this time forth,” said the king, “let no such persons be 
allowed to come near my son. It will never do for my son to retire 
from the world. What I would wish to see is my son exercising 
sovereign rule and authority over the four great continents and the 
two thousand attendent isles, and walking through the heavens 
surrounded by a retinue thirty-six leagues in circumference.” And 
when he had so spoken he placed guards for a distance of a quarter 
of a league in each of the four directions, in order that none of these 
four kinds of men might come within sight of his son. 


And on choosing a name for the prince the Brahmans gave him 
the name of Siddhattha (he whose aim is accomplished) as he was 
destined to bring bliss to the whole world. 


On this same day, also, eighty thousand clansmen assembled 
together in the festival-hall, and each dedicated a son, saying, — 


“Whether the young prince becomes a Buddha or a king, we will 
each one give a son: so that if he becomes a Buddha, he shall be 
followed and surrounded by monks of the warrior caste; and if he 
becomes a king, by nobles of the warrior caste.” 


When the prince was seven days old, his mother, Queen Maya, 
having thus finished her earthly course, passed away and was born 
in the Tusita Heaven, where she was surrounded by countless 
devas who attended on her. The prince was not deprived of moth- 
erly care, however, for the queen’s sister, Mahapajapati, took 
responsibility for him. Polygamy was common among the nobility 
of that society, and Pajapati was also married to Suddhodana. 
According to the texts, she herself gave birth to a child on the day 
that Mahamaya passed away, but she put out her own son to be 
looked after by nurses and brought up Siddattha as her own, with 
all the love of a real mother. 


And the king procured nurses for the prince, - women of fine 
figure, and free from all blemish. And so the prince began to grow 
surrounded by an immense retinue, and in great splendour. 


When the seven Brahmans went home and said to their sons, 
“Children, we are old, but whether we ourselves are alive or not 
when the son of Suddhodana the King shall attain omniscience, 
you,at least,should then retire from the worldin hisdispensation.” 


And after these seven persons had lived out their term of life they 
passed away according to their deeds (kamma); but Kondanna, 
being younger, was still alive and hale. And when the Great Being, 
after making the great retirement in pursuit of wisdom, had arrived 
at Uruvela in his progress from place to place, he thought: “How 
pleasant indeed is this spot! How suitable for the struggles of a 
young man desirous of struggling!” and took up his abode there. 
Kondajina heard the news that the Great Being had retired from 
the world, and drawing near to the sons of those seven Brahmans, 
he spoke to them as follows:— 


“| hear that Prince Siddhattha has retired from the world. Now 
he will unquestionably become a Buddha, and if your fathers were 
alive they would follow after him this very day. If you also would like 
to retire from the world, come with me. I mean to follow after that 
man in his retirement from the world.” 


But they could not all agree; and three of them did not retire from 
the world. But the remaining four did so, and made the Brahman 
Kondajina their chief. And these five persons became known as 
the “Band of Five Elders.” 
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Miracle at ploughing ceremony 


PLOUGHING CEREMONY 


ow on a certain day the king celebrated the Royal Plough- 
N ing Festival, as it was called. On that day they used to 

decorate the whole city, so that it looked like a palace of 
the deities; and all the slaves and other servants would put on new 
tunics; and, perfumed and garlanded, they would assemble to- 
gether at the king’s palace, where a thousand ploughs were yoked 
for the royal ploughing. 


On this occasion there were one hundred and eight ploughs, all 
save one ornamented with silver, as were also the reins for the 
oxen and the cross-bars of the ploughs. But the plough that was 
held by the king was ornamented with red gold, as also the horns, 
the reins, and the goads for the oxen. And the king issued forth 
with a large retinue, taking his son along with him. And in the field 
where the ploughing was to be done was a solitary rose-apple tree 
of thick foliage and dense shade. Underneath this tree the king had 





~ a couch placed for the young prince, and spread over his head a 


canopy that was studded with gold stars; and he surrounded him 
with a screen, and appointed those that should watch him; and 
then, decked with all his ornaments and surrounded by his courti- 
ers, he proceeded to the place where they were to plough. On 
arriving there, the king took the gold plough, and the courtiers 
took the silver ploughs, - one hundred and eight save one, and the 
farmers the other ploughs; and then all ploughed forward and 
back. The king went from the hither side to the farther side, and 
from the farther side back again; and the pomp and magnificence 
of the festival was at its climax. 


Now the nurses who were sitting about the prince came out from 
behind the screen to behold the royal magnificence. And the 
prince, looking hither and thither and seeing no one, arose in haste 
and sat him down cross-legged, and his thoughts began to run. 
First, at the ploughing match, the prince saw the half-stripped men 
labouring hard in the ploughing contest, driving the oxen and 
urging them on. When the sun increased in its strength, the men 
and oxen were sweating and panting for breath. Then the prince 
noticed a lizard run out near his feet and with its quick, darting 
tongue begin to lick up and eat the little, harmless, busy ants. Ina 
later while, asly snake came along and caught the lizard in its jaws 
and swallowed it. Meanwhile, a hawk swooped down from the sky 
and picked up and killed and devoured the snake. Then the prince 
saw the sweating men and tired oxen, and the dying insects, his 
heart was filled with grief, and thus afflicted with sorrow on behalf 
of the whole family of sentient creatures the prince began master- 
ing his inhaling and exhaling, and entered on the First Jhana 
(trance).* 


The nurses delayed a little, being detained by the abundance of. 
good things to eat. And the shadows of the other trees passed over 
to the east, but the shadow of the rose-apple tree remained steadily 
circular. Suddenly the nurses remembered that they had left their 
young master alone; and raising the screen, they entered and saw 
the prince sitting cross-legged on the couch, and also noticed the 
miracle of the shadow. Then they went and announced to the king, 


“Sire, thus and so is the prince sitting; and the shadows of the 
other trees have passed over to the east, but the shadow of the 
rose-apple tree remains steadily circular.” 


And the king came in haste, and seeing the miracle, he did 
obeisance to his son, saying, “This, dear child, is my second 
obeisance.” 


* The Buddha himself referred to this incident later when he 
preached the Maha Saccaka Sutta, No. 36 of Majjhima Nikaya, 
where He said: “I recollected how | entered the first trance in 
the bliss of solitude, detached from enjoyments and defile- 
ments, under the cooling shade of the rose-apple tree in the 
threshing floor of my father.” 


EDUCATION 


hen the Prince Siddhattha was eight years old, the King 

asked the Ministers as to the best person from whom 

the Prince could learn the various arts. The ministers 
said: 


“Sarvamitra is the teacher who is most perfectly acquainted with 
all learning.” 


The King sent messengers to Sarvamitra, who was asked: “Will 
you undertake to instruct Prince Siddhattha in the various 
branches of polite learning and the usual manual accomplish- 
ments?” Sarvamitra consented to do so. The King also sought 
other teachers to instruct the Prince in military arts and the science 
of war. 


Then the King selected by divination a fortunate day and per- 
formed with old men of Sakya race necessary ceremonies, and 
sent the child with five hundred Sakya youths and countless others 
to the Hall of Learning. 


Prince Siddhattha quickly impressed his teachers and he rapidly 
learnt a wide range of subjects, including languages and arithmetic. 
He also became proficient in sports like wrestling and archery. He 
excelled in all things, surpassing his fellow pupils, and even going 
beyond what his teachers could teach him. He was tall, strong and 
handsome, and his good manners and kindness endeared him to 
everyone. 


uch is made in the accounts of Siddhattha’s early life of 


THE SWAN CHASE 
his compassion for living beings. One day he was walk- 


M ing in the woods with his cousin Devadatta, son of King 


Suppabuddha and brother of Princess Yasodhara. Devadatta was 
carrying a bow and arrows with him, and seeing a swan fly past 
overhead he took aim and shot it. Both boys ran quickly to where 
the bird had fallen, and Prince Siddhattha arrived first. The swan 


was still alive, so Prince Siddhattha gently drew the arrow out ofits — 


wing. He then took some leaves and squeezed the juice from them 
onto the wound to stop the bleeding and tried to calm the fright- 
ened bird. When Dévadatta arrived and wanted to claim the swan 
Prince Siddhattha refused. “If you had killed it, it would have been 
yours,” he said. “But it is only wounded, and since it is | who have 
saved its life it belongs to me.” The arguments went on until 
Siddhattha suggested putting the case before the court of wise 
men. After hearing all the evidence their verdict was: “A life must 
belong to him who tries to save it. A life cannot be claimed by one 
who is only trying to destroy it. Prince Siddhattha has the right to 
take the wounded swan.” 


eanwhile, King Suddhodana continued, to ponder the 


YOU FH* 
prophecies made by the Brahmins at son’s birth, and as 


M the boy grew up worried particularly about Kondan- 


fia’s prediction that Prince Siddhattha would renounce the world 
after seeing four special signs. He resolved to make life in every 
possible way so pleasant and comfortable for his son that in his 
own pleasure and enjoyment, he would stop thinking so much 
about how other beings fared in life. Prince Siddhattha was given 
young servants, and any mention of illness, old age, death or 
monasticism was strictly forbidden. Even fading flowers and leaves 
were removed from gardens and pleasure parks so that the prince 
should not see anything that might suggest decay and death. 


At the same time all possible luxuries and delights were provided 
for Prince Siddhattha. Three palaces were built for him, for the 
three seasons of the year in that tropical region-thesummer, the 
winter and the rainy season. One was named Ramma, the second 
was Suramma, and the third was Subha. One palace was nine 
storied, one was seven storied, and the other was five storied. The 
first one was built of good, stout blocks of wood outside, and lined 
inside with fine, sweet-smelling cedar. In this warm, comfortable 
palace, King Suddhodana meant his son to live during the winter 
season. The second palace was built of cool, polished marble, so as 
to be nice and pleasant to live in during the hot season when 
everything outside was burning in the hot sun. And the third palace 
was built of good hard bricks and had a roof of blue tiles to keep out 
the heavy monsoon rains. In this last palace the king meant his son 
to pass the rainy season safe from its damp and chills. 


In this environment Prince Siddhattha developed into a young 
man of great strength and beauty, and also of outstanding intellec- 
tual ability. 





* ~Majjhima Nikaya 75 Magandiya Sutta — reference to his prince- 
ly life. 





Bodhisatta displays skills 


DISPLAY OF SKILLS 


ne day, when King Suddhodana was seated in his Council 
some elders, both male and female, suggested to him that 
he must have Prince Siddhattha married, so that sur- 
rounded by women he may enjoy life, and not retire from the world, 


and the Sakyan race may not be brought to an end, and also that 
they may be respected and obeyed by all minor chiefs. 


Then King Suddhddana sent letters to the Sakyas and Koliyan 
families saying: “My son is grown up, and | intend to establish him 
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in the kingdom. Let all send the girls that have grown up in their 
houses to this house.” On hearing the measage they said: “The 
young man is merely fair and fit to look upon, but he knows no art. 
He will not be able to support a wife. We will not send our daugh- 
ters.” It was the custom among the Sakya people who were a 
strong, vigorous, mountain folk, that when any young man wanted 
to marry, he first must show himself as clever and skilful in horse-r- 
iding, shooting with the bow and arrow, and wielding the sword, as 
any other young man in the kingdom; and Prince Siddhattha, 
although he was the heir to the throne, had to follow this custom 
just the same as every other young man. 


When the prince heard, this he resolved to exhibit his real 
strength; and caused it to be proclaimed throughout the city by 
beat of drum, that whosoever might be wishful to see his prowess, 
was invited to come to the palace in seven days from that time. On 
the day appointed, an immense pavilion was erected, and a vast 
multitude assembled in the court of the palace. Surrounded by a 
countless retinue, and in the presence of 160,000 of his relatives, he 


took a bow that required the strength of a thousand men to bend it: 
and placing the lower end on the nail of the great toe of his right 
foot, without standing up, he thrummed the string of the bow with 
his finger nail, as easily as if it were merely the bow by which cotton 
is cleaned. The sound produced by the vibration of the string was 
so loud, that it rolled to the distance of a thousand yojanas; and 
terror seized hold upon the inhabitants of Jambudipa, as they 
supposed that it thundered, though it was not the season of rain. 
After this he placed four plantain trees at the corners of a square, 
and by one flight of the arrow pierced them all. Even in the dark he 
could send the arrow with so steady an aim as to split a hair from 
which anything was suspended. The prince also proved that he 
knew perfectly the eighteen silpas, and that he was equally well 
acquainted with many other sciences. The relatives were thus 
convinced by what they saw and heard, that he was no ordinary 
being; the Sakyan and Koliyan chiefs dressed and decked their 
daughters, and sent them to the palace. There were forty thousand 
dancing girls. 





Prince Siddhattha’s marriage 


MARRIAGE 


t the early age of sixteen a ceremony was held, at which 
the Prince could select his bride. All the fairest most 


beautiful girls in the kingdom passed in a brilliant, dazzling 
procession of loveliness before the prince, one after another, and 
each received from his hands the gift which he thought her beauty 
deserved. But instead of being pleased thus to come close and 
touch the hand of their sovereign’s son, each girl seemed to be 
almost afraid as she approached him, and glad, when, having got 
her gift, she was at liberty to pass on and run back among her 
companions again. 


And there was a good reason for their behaving in this unusual 
way. For this prince of theirs was not at all like any other young 
man they knew. He did not seem to be looking at them, or indeed, 
thinking of them at all! He handed each girl her gift, but he seemed ° 
to be thinking of something else altogether, something great and 
solemn it seemed, far far beyound their smiling faces and dainty 
ways. Indeed, some of them said that as he sat there on his prince’s 
throne, he seemed to them to be more like a deity than a human 
being. And the ministers who, by the king’s command, were watch- 
ing him, felt almost afraid at the thought that they would have to go 


back and tell King Suddhodana his son had not shown the least 
pleasure at the sight of anyone of the beauties who had passed. 
Nearly all the prizes had been given away, and the prince still sat 
there unmoved, his mind evidently far away from this scene of 
delight for everybody else - this gay procession of one beauty after 
another. 


But now, just as the last girl took the last prize from the prince’s 
hand, and curtsied and passed on, there came along hastily, alittle 
late, one more girl; and those who were watching the prince, 
noticed that he gave a little start as she drew near. The girl too on 
her part, instead of passing him with her eyes timidly turned on the 
ground as all the other girls before her had done, looked Prince 
Siddhattha straight in the face, and with a smile asked: “Is there no 
gift left for me, too?” 


“Sorry am I,” said the prince smiling back to her, “that all the 
gifts I had to give out are finished but take this.” And with that he 
took a string of splendid jewels from his neck and _ clasped __ it 
round the girl’s waist. 


Then the king’s ministers, when they saw this, were very glad; 
and they had found out that the name of this young girl who had 
come last, was Princess Yasodhara, the daughter of the Koliyan 
chief, King Suppabuddha. She became the Queen consort of 


Prince Siddhattha..Forty thousand dancing girls from the other - 


families became her attendants at the palace. The Prince spent his 
time in the three palaces from season to season, enjoying immense 
comfort surrounded by all female musicians, like a heavenly prince 
in the company of goddesses. 


For nearly thirteen years, after his happy marriage, he led a 
luxurious life, blissfully ignorant of the vicissitudes of life outside 
the palace gates. 


The sight of four great omens 


ll the diversions provided by King Suddhodana did not 


THE FOUR*GREAT SIGHTS 
prevent the prince feeling bored and restless, and one 


A day he summoned his charioteer and personal attendant, 


Channa, to take him for a drive in the park. Channa chose four fine 
horses of the famed Sindhi breed, white and spotless like lotus 
blooms, and harnessed them to a magnificent chariot. Prince 
Siddhattha took the reins, majestic and resplendent as a deva 
(deity). 


“The time for the enlightenment of Prince Siddhattha draws 
near,” thought the devas; “we must show him a sign,” and they 
changed one of their members into a decrepit old man, broken- 
toothed, gray-haired, crooked and bent of body, leaning on a staff, 
and trembling, and showed him to the Prince Siddhattha, but so 
that only he and the charioteer saw him.* 


Prince Siddhattha was astonished to see the old man. “What is 
that?” he asked Channa, bringing the horses toa stop. “It looks like 
a man, but his hair is all white, he has no teeth, his cheeks are 
sunken, his skin is dry and wrinkled, and his eyes are bleary. Look 
at his bent back, his ribs protruding, his thin crooked arms and legs 
that seem as if they can hardly support his wretched frame, so that 
he has to lean on a stick. What kind of man is that?” 


“That,” replied Channa, apparently making little effort to sustain 
the elaborate structure of pretence that had shielded Prince Sid- 
dhattha from reality up till then, “is an old man. It is someone who 
has been living for a long time, perhaps sixty, seventy or even 
eighty and more years, so that his body is worn out and decaying. It 
is nothing to be dismayed at, since it is acommon thing. We all get 
old.” 


Zi 
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“Do you mean to say that we all of us become like that - that we 
all get old?” said Prince Siddhattha. “That Princess Yasddhara, 
and you, and all my youthful companions, and even | myself, must 
one day look like that!” 


“Yes, my lord,” answered Channa. “It is everyone’s lot.” 
, MY 


Prince Siddhattha was so upset that he could not go on with his 
drive. Instead, he turned the horses around and went back to the 
palace, deep in thought, too'troubled to speak. When the king saw 
his son returning so soon after setting out he asked Channa the 
reason; and when he heard it he cried out in despair: “Now you 
have destroyed me.” But the King was not one to give up so easily. 
In an effort to remove from Prince Siddhattha’s mind the memory 
of his meeting with the old man and cease to think of retiring from 
the world, the King ordered special plays to be performed before 
the Prince. He also extended the guard to half a league in each 
direction. 


But once again, on a certain day, as the Prince Siddhattha was 
going to the park, he saw a diseased man whom the deities had 
fashioned; the sick man was so weak that he could not stand up, 
but rolled and writhed on the ground. His eyes were bloodshot, his 
mouth was frothing and he groaned and beat his breast in agony. 
As before Channa explained the phenomenon and once more 
Prince Siddhattha was overcome with anxiety. 


“Is this a rare thing, or does it happen to everybody?” he asked. 
“Everybody is liable to get ill, my lord,” replied Channa. 


As before they cut short their excursion and Prince Siddhattha 
returned to the palace with a heavy heart. 


And the king made the same inquiry and gave the same orders as 
before; and again extending the guard, placed them for three 
quarters of a league around. 


A third time Prince Siddhattha and Channa set out and this time 
came upon a funeral procession. The Prince encountered a dead 
man whom the deities had fashioned; the mourners were wailing 
and beating their breasts, while, in contrast, the corpse they were 
carrying lay still and lifeless like a statue. Channa replied to Prince 
Siddhattha’s predictable questions and then went on: “Death, my 
lord, is the end of life. When life ceases, that is death. Your body 
dies when it can go on no longer because of old age and decay. Or 
else it dies because of disease. There is nothing strange about it: It 
is as commonas birth, for everyone who lives must sooner or later 
die. There is nothing you can do about it; it is the nature of things.” 


Prince Siddhattha pondered this, and also the two earlier phen- 
omena, and came to realise that these unpleasant facts which had 
been hidden from him for so long - thanks to the misguided con- 
cern of his father - represented the true nature of existence. Life 
was suffering. And then he began to wonder whether there was not 
some way out of this dilemma, some means of escape. “Must 
everyone | love, and I myself too, simply endure helplessly this 
tyranny of old age, disease and death?” he asked himself as they 
once more drove back to the palace. 


And the king made the same inquiry and gave the same orders as 
before; and again extending the guard, placed them for a league 
around. 


When for the fourth time, the Prince and Channa set out his 
journey to the park, and as before an unaccustomed sight awaited 
Prince Siddhattha in the park. But this time it was not a scene of 
despair. It was a man whom the deities had fashioned; with a 
shaven head, wearing an orange-coloured robe that glowed with 
the mellow light of the morning sun, standing bare-foot and holding 
a bowl in his hand. His face bore a calm, thoughtful expression and 
his gaze was directed downwards, as if he was a person at peace, 
engrossed in pleasant thoughts. Halting his horses, Prince Sid- 
dhattha asked Channa: “Who is this? Is it a man or is it indeed a 
deity who stands there so calm and aloof, as if the sorrows and joys 
of this world do not touch him?” 


“That, my lord,” replied the dutiful Channa, “is an ascetic. It isa 
man who has renounced the world toseeka solution to the enigma 
of life. He has no home, but shelters in caves and woods, begging 
enough food for one frugal meal a day and living a life of discipline 
and simplicity, striving to be pure and seeking deliverance from the 
world’s suffering. He travels from place to place to find the way to 
happiness.” 


Greatly impressed, Prince Siddhattha did not this time turn back. 
but drove on, deep in thought, he continued his journey to the 
amusement park that had been the destination of all his excursions’ 
with Channa. Before long, the Prince was encouraged towards 
renunciation. 


N.B. Bodhisattas of long life-spans saw the old man and so forth 
one by one at the end of every hundred years. But because 
our Bodhisatta had arisen at a time when life-spans were 
short he saw them gradually one by one as.he was going to 
the pleasaunce after every four months. The Digha -recit- 
ers say that as he was going to the pleasaunce he saw the 
four portents - signs on one day. 





* Mahapadana Sutta, No. 14, of Digha Nikaya. 


RAHULA 
bathed in the royal pond. 


| At sunset, the Prince sat on the royal stone seat 
for the purpose of decking himself. King Sakka, the chief of the 
deities, who knew the intentions of the Prince, asked the Deva 
Vissa Kamma (Divine Architect) to attend on him, and he adorned 
the Prince with divine garments and ornaments. While various 
musicians were displaying their skill on musical instruments, and 
while the Brahmins were chanting words of bliss and victory, and 
the birds were singing auspicious eulogies, the Prince mounted the 
elegant vehicle that was fully decorated with different kinds of 
decoration. 


Just at this time, King Suddhddana heard that the Princess 
Yasodhara had given birth to a son, and ordered the happy news to 
be conveyed to the Prince. On hearing the news, Prince Siddhat- 
tha said: “An eclipse (Rahula) is said to have arisen. A fetter is 
created”. 


When the King heard what the Prince had remarked, he said: 
“From now onwards my grandson will be named Prince Rahula.” 


NIBBUTAPADA 


rince Siddhattha who sat in his elegant chariot witha 
great retinue entered the city in exceedingly attrac- 
tive splendour. At that time a royal princess by the 
name of Kisa Gotami, the slim but of no mean beauty and virtue, 
remained in the balcony of her mansion and espied the handsome 
Prince, and out of immense joy and satisfaction uttered: 
“ Nibbuta nuna sa mata 
Nibbuta niina sd pita 
Nibbuta nina sa nari 
Yassa yam idis6 pati”. 


he whole day he spent sporting in the park, and 


“ Happy indeed is the mother 
Happy indeed is the father 
Happy indeed is the wife 
who has a husband like this” 


As the Prince heard that utterance, he thought: “She says that 
the heart is thus made happy (nibbayati). Now what must be 


extinguished (nibbuta) that the heart may be hapy (nibbuta)?” 
Then the answer came to him, “When the Fire of Lust, Hatred, and 
Delusion is extinguished (nibbuta), then only is the heart truly 
happy (nibbuta). She has taught me a good lesson. For | am in 
search of happiness (nibbana). This very day | must renounce the 
house-life, retire from the world, become a monk, and seek after 
True Happiness (Nibbana). Let this be helpful for teaching. So 
thinking, he took out an exceedingly attractive pearl necklace 
worth a hundred thousand gold coins he wore and asked Channa 
to sendit to Kisa Gotami. She became very happy as she got the 
impression that Prince Siddhattha sent. her a present out of love for 
her. 


Nibbuta - waned out, at peace, tranquil, happy. 

The verb nibbayati means “to be extinguished,” as the flame of 
a candle; and, when used as a metaphysical term, refers to the 
fires of lust, desire, etc. And as when fire is extinguished cool- 
ness results (a consummation devoutly to be wished in a hot 
climate like India), the verb acquires the further meaning of “be 
assuaged,” “become happy”. And in like manner the verbal 
noun Nibbana, meaning both literally and metaphorically “be- 
come extinguished,” comes to stand for the summum bonum> 


PALACE ENTERTAINMENT 


rince Siddhattha entered his palace in great splendour, 

and lay on his couch of state. And straightaway richly 

dressd women, skilled in all manner of dance and song, 
and beautiful as celestial nymphs, gathered about him with all kinds 
of musical instruments, and with dance, song, and music they 
endeavoured to please him. But the Prince Siddhattha’s aversion 
to passion did not allow him to take pleasure in the spectacle, and 
he fell into a brief slumber. And the women, exclaiming, “He, for 
whose sake we should perform has fallen asleep. Of what use is it to 
weary ourselves any longer?” threw their various instruments on 
the ground, and lay down. And the lamps fed with sweet-smelling 
oil continued to burn. And the Prince Siddhattha awoke, seating 
himself cross-legged on his couch, perceived these women lying 
asleep, with their musical instruments scattered about them on the 
floor, - some with their bodies wet with trickling phlegm and spittle; 
some grinding their teeth, and muttering and talking in their sleep; 
some with their mouths open; and some with their dress fallen 
apart so as plainly to disclose their loathsome nakedness. This 
great alteration in their appearance still further increased his aver- 
sion for sensual pleasures. To him that magnificent apartment, as 
splendid as the palace of King Sakka, began to seem like a ceme- 
tery filled with dead bodies impaled and left to rot; and the three 
modes of existence appeared like houses all ablaze. And breathing 
forth the solemn utterance, “How oppressive and stifling is it all!” 
his mind turned ardently to renounce the world. “It behoves me to 
go forth on the Great Renunciation this very day,” said he. So 
determining, he arose from his couch, and came near the thre- 


shold.”* 
“Who is there?” the Prince asked. 


“Master, it is 1, Channa,” replied the courtier who had been 
sleeping with his head on the threshold. 


“I wish to go forth on the Great Renunciation today. Saddle a 
horse for me.” 


“Yes, sire.” And taking saddle and bridle with him, the courtier 
started for the stable. There by the light of lamps fed with sweet-s- 
melling oils, he perceived the mighty steed Kanthaka in his plea- 
sant quarters, under a canopy of cloth beautified with a pattern of 
jasmine flowers. “This is the one for me to saddle today,” thought 
he; and he saddled Kanthaka. 





In palace with dancing girls 


As the horse was being saddled, it occurred to the horse thus; 
“He is drawing the girth very.tight. Today is not like other days of 
visits to the park for sport. It must be that today my master wishes 
to issue forth on the Great Renunciation.” 


Rejoicing at this thought, the horse neighed aloud. Although that 
noise would have echoed through the entire city of Kapilavatthu, 
devas subdued it, and prevented it from being heard by anyone. 


* In India it is customary to fix doors at a height of about two feet 


from the ground, for the sake of coolness and ventilation. The 
threshold is thus exposed even when the door is shut. 


LOOKING AT PRINCESS 
YASODHARA AND SON ~ 


ow the Prince Siddhattha, after he had sent Channa on 
his errand, thought to himself, “I will take just one look at 
my son;” and, rising from the couch on which he was 
sitting, he went to the suite of apartments occupied by 
the Mother of Rahula, and opened the door of her chamber. Within 
the chamber was burning a lamp fed with sweet-smelling oil, and 
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Taking leave of Princess Yasddhara and son Rahula 


the Mother of Rahula lay sleeping on a couch strewn deep with 
jasmine and other flowers, with her hand placed over the body of 
the son. When Prince Siddhattha reached the threshold, he 


paused, and gazed at the two wihout entering the bed-chamber. 


“If I were to raise the hand of the princess, and take him up, she 
would wake up and thus prevent my renunciation. Only after 
attaining enlightenment, will | come and see my son”. 


So he descended from the palace, and went up to the horse. 
There he said: 


“My dear Kanthaka, save me now this one night; and then, when 
thanks to you! have attained enlightenment, | will save the world of 
devas and men.” 


Addressing the horse thus, he mounted it. 





* The statement in the Jataka Commentary to the effect “At that 
time Rahula was seven days old,” is not found in the other 
commentaries. Therefore the account given above is to be 
accepted. 


RENUNCIATION 


ow Kanthaka was eighteen cubits long from his neck to 
the tip of his tail, and of corresponding height: he was 
strong and swift, and white all over like a polished conch- 


shell. If he neighed or stamped, the sound was so loud as to spread 
through the whole city; therefore the devas exerted their power, 
and muffled the sound of his neighing, so that no one heard it; and 
at every step of the horse the four guardian deities (devas) placed 
the palms of their hands under the horse’s hoofs to muffle the 
sound of the hoofs. 


The Prince Siddhattha rode on the mighty back of the mighty 
steed, making Channa hold on to the tail. And so they arrived at 
midnight at the gate of the city. 


Now the king, in order that the Prince Siddhattha should not at 
any time go out of the city without his knowledge, had caused each 
of the two shutters of the gate to be made so heavy as to need a 
thousand men to move it. But Prince Siddhattha had the vigour 
and strength when _ reckoned in elephant-power, 
matched the strength of ten million elephants, and, reckoned in 
man-power, the strength of a hundred thousand million men. 


“Tf,” thought he, “the gate does not open, | will straightaway grip 
Kanthaka with my thighs, and, seated as 1am on Kanthaka’s back, 
with Channa holding on to its tail, will leap up and carry them with 
me over the wall, although its height be eighteen cubits”. 


“If,” thought Channa, “the gate is not opened, I will place my 
master on my shoulder, and tucking Kanthaka under my arm by 
passing my right hand round him and under his belly, | will leap up 
and carry them both with me over the wall.” 


“If,” thought Kanthaka, “the gate is not opened, with my master 
seated as he is on my back, and with Channa holding on to my tail, | 
will leap up and carry them both with me over the wall.” 


But the deities that guarded the gate opened it for them. Just at 
that time, Mara, the Evil One, wished to stop the Prince, and 
making his appearance on the scene, said: 


“Do not go forth, great man. In seven days, definitely, the 
treasured wheel of the Universal Monarch will appear to you. You 
will rule over the continents with their two thousand lesser islands. 
Turn back, great man”. 


“Who are you?” the Prince asked. 
“Tam Vasavatti Mara, the tempter”. 
The Prince explained: 


“| know about this appearance of the wheel of the Universal king 
for me. But this kingship is of no use to me. You may go away. You 
have nothing to do here. As for me, | will cause the entire ten 
thousand worlds to sound forth and attain enlightenment, and will 
be the leader of the world”. 


Mara, the tempter, disappeared at once. But he thought: “I will 
know what to do whenever you conceive any idea of lust or hatred 
or injury”, and began to follow him like an omnipresent shadow. 


The Prince Siddhattha, at the age of twenty-nine, discarded 
without any regard the universal sovereignty which came within his 
grasp, like alump of saliva, and set forth from the royal palace, the 
abode of universal regal glory, and left the city on the Full moon day 
of the month of July (Asalhi). ; 


Just then there arose in the Prince the desire to turn back and 
see the city he was leaving behind. As he thought so the earth 
turned round like a potter’s wheel. Placed that way he hada look at 
the city and drove forth the horse in the direction of his destination. 


Looking back at the city, he said: “I shall not enter the city again 
before I have passed beyond the power of old age and death”. 





The Great Renunciation 


CROSSING THE RIVER ANOMA 


s Prince Siddhattha was proceeding on his journey in 

great honour and immense splendour, sixty thousand 

lighted torches were borne by deities in front of him, and 

similarly, behind him and on his right and on his left. 
Other deities followed him honouring him with garlands of fragrant 
flowers, sandal-wood powder, chowries, standards and banners. 
Diverse forms of divine music were also provided. 


The sky was filled with divine flowers like a heavy shower. The 
sound produced resembled loud peals of continued thunder and 
the resounding noise of the mighty waves against the Yugandhara 
rock. 


Proceeding in this splendour on that night itself, the Prince 


Siddhattha passed through three kingdoms covering a route of 
thirty leagues, and came up to the bank of the River Anoma. 


Crossing river Anoma 


8 5 


Halting on the bank of the river, the Prince Siddhattha asked 
Channa: 


“What is the name of this river?” 
“My lord, its name is Anoma*.” 


“Our going forth will also be AnOma”, remarked Prince Siddhat- 
tha. So remarking, he spurred the horse onwards and gave the 


signal. The horse leaped over the river which was eight Usabhas in 
width*. 





Anoma — Peerless, perfect, illustrious. 
* i.e. 560 yards. 
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Cutting off hair on river’s bank 


CUTTING HAIR ON THE RIVER BANK 


rince Siddhattha alighted from the horse, and stood on 
the sandy beach that was like a sheet of silver. Then 
addressing Channa, he said: 


“My friend Channa, please take my ornaments and Kanthaka, 
and go back. | am about to retire from the world.” 


“Sire, | also will retire from the world.” 


Three times the Prince Siddhattha refused him, saying, “It is not 
for you to retire from the world. Go now!” and made him take the 
ornaments and Kanthaka. 


Reflecting that his hair is not proper for a monk, and that it 
should be cut off, the Prince Siddhattha unsheathed the sword 
with his right hand, and held his locks of hair with the head-dress 
and cut them off. The hair remained at two inches in length, and 
curling to the right, lay close to his head. The hair remained at that 
size ever afterwards. So was the beard. Never again was there any 
need for cutting the hair or shaving the beard. 


Holding the hair with the diadem in the hand, Siddhattha threw it 
up desiring it to remain up if he would attain enlightenment, and if 
otherwise, to fall on the ground. The hair with the diadem rose up 
to a distance of about one league, and remained in the sky. Then 
Sakka, the king of the deities, who saw it with his divine vision, 
received it in a befitting gem-set casket, and deposited it in a relic 


chamber called the Diadem Chamber (Cudamaniceétiya) inthe 
Tavatimsa Heaven. 


It occurred to Siddhattha that the Kasi garments he was wearing 
were not proper for a monk. Then Ghatikara, Maha Brahma, who 
was an erstwhile friend of his from the time of the Buddha Kassapa, 
and whose friendship never decreased, thought: “Today my friend 
has gone forth on his great renunciation. | will go and see him with 
the requisites for a recluse”, and he went up to his friend with the 
eight requisites, viz., the three robes, the alms bowl, the razor, the 
needle, the belt and the water strainer. Siddhattha covered himself 
with the robes and appeared in the most dignified guise of a monk. 
Addressing Channa, he said: “Please go back and inform my 
parents that | am in good health”. 


And Channa did obeisance to his master; and keeping his right 
side towards him, he departed. 


But Kanthaka, who had stood listening to his master while he - 
was conferring with Channa, was unable to bear his grief at the 
thought, “I shall never see my master any more.” And as he passed 
out of sight, his heart burst, and he died, and was reborn in the 
Tavatimsa Heaven as the Deva Kanthaka. 

At first the grief of Channna had been but single; but now he was 
oppressed with a second sorrow in the death of Kanthaka, and 
came weeping and wailing to the city. 


Zi 





Meeting King Bimbisara 


MEETING KING BIMBISARA 


aving become a monk, the Ascetic Gotama (His family 

name), who once lived in the lap of luxury, now became 

a penniless wanderer, entered the mango grove called 

Anupiya close by, and celebrated in solitude for one 
week his success of renunciation. Thence he proceeded on foot a 
distance of thirty leagues in one day, and reached the city of 
Rajagaha. 


After arriving at the city gate, the Ascetic Gotama thought: 
“Bimbisara, the King of this country, will now definitely hear of my 
visit here. Knowing that the son of King Suddhddana is in his city, 
he will offer me various presents, but it is not proper for me to 
accept any of those as my duty is to go begging from house to 
house.” 


The Ascetic Gotama went from house to house in the city 
begging for his alms. His personality threw the city into a commo- 
tion as at the entry of the elephant Nalagiri* (Dhanapala) into that 
city; and as at the advent of the chief asura into the city of the 
deities. 


The people of the city were lost in admiration of the handsome 
figure of the Ascetic Gdtama, and they began to confer among 
themselves as to what this personality could be. 


“Can this be the full-moon that has descended on to this world of 
human beings, concealing its rays in fear of the planet Rahu (ec- 
lipse)?” asked one person from another. 


“What are you talking, my friend? Have you ever seen the 
full-moon in the world of human beings?” asked the other. And he 
added: “This is definitely the flower-bannered deity of love who has 
come here in disguise for sport, after hearing of the great splendour 
of our King and of the citizens.” 


Another person laughed at him, and said: 


“Are you out of your senses, my friend? Was not the body of the 
deity of love burnt down by the fire of Isvara in his wrath? This is the 


thousand-eyed King of the deities who has come here mistaking 
this place to be the city of deities.” 


Another person remarked in ridicule: 


“What you are saying is contrary to reality, is against the direc- 
tions. Where has he got a thousand eyes? Where is his diamond? 
Where is his elephant Airavana? This is certainly Brahma. Seeing 
the indolence of the Brahmins he has come here to educate them in 
the Vedas and their sub-divisions.” 


One person brushed aside all these talks, and said: 


“He is neither the full-moon, nor the deity of love, nor the King of 
deities. He is not even Brahma. He is the leader and the teacher of 
the world. He is a marvellous man”. 


As this talk was going on among the citizens,* the king’s men 
went and informed King Bimbisara of this event. They said: 


“My lord, some personality is begging for his food in our city. We 
do not know whether he is a deity, or a divine musician, or else a 
divine Naga, or even a demon”. 


When the King heard this he got on to the balcony of the palace 
and took a view of the Great Being. Observing his handsome 
figure, the King was overcome with wonder and astonishment. The 
King then addressed his officers thus: 


“Go and watch carefully. If he is a demon, he will disappear after 
departing from the city. If he is a deity, he will fly through the sky. If 
he is a lordly Naga, he will go under the earth. If he is a human . 
being, he will partake of whatever food he has got by way of alms”. 


The Great Being too, winning the admiration of the people with 
his restrained mind and disciplined body, proceeded on, glancing 
only a distance of a yoke. 


He took with him some food, all mixed, sufficient for his suste- 
nance, and left the city from the gate through which he had 
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entered. Reaching the Pandava mountain, he sat under its shade 
facing the East, and attempted to partake of the food. 


He felt as if his intestines turned round and came out through the 
mouth. He had never in this life taken such repulsive food as this. 
. However, he bagan to advise himself thus: “Siddhattha, you were 
born in a family abounding in food and drinks, where three-year old 
fragrant sali rice was taken with various tasty curries. But when 
you saw a monk who was wearing a soiled robe from a cemetery, 
you were asking yourself when you, too, would be able to be like 
that and eat the food collected by begging. Finding the opportune 
time you set forth on your renunciation. What is the meaning of 
your present repulsion?” Having thus admonished himself, he ate 
that meal. 


When the King’s men saw the conduct of the Ascetic Gotama 
they drew near him, and one of them went to the King, and said:* 


“That monk, my lord, is seated in front of the Pandava mountain 
like a lordly tiger or rather like a lion in his rocky den”. 


When the King heard these words of his emissary, he drove in an 
expensive vehicle up to the Pandava mountain. There he alighted 
from the vehicle, and walked up to the monk, and greeted him. 
Being seated there, he entered into friendly conversation with the 
monk, at the end of which he observed thus: 


“Your limbs are worthy of red sandalwood perfumes. They do 
not deserve the rough contact of red cloth. This hand is fit to 
protect subjects. It deserves not to hold food given by another. If 
you do not desire your paternal kingdom in your generosity, please 
accept one half of my kingdom at once”. 


“Great King,” replied the Ascetic Gotama, “I do not seek for the 
gratification of my senses or my passions, but have retired from the 
world for the sake of the supreme and absolute enlightenment.” 


“Verily,” said the King, when his repeated offers had all been 
refused, “you are sure to become a Buddha; but when that 
happens, your first journey must be to my kingdom.” 


* Asubsequent event during the life of the Buddha. See Conquer- 


ing of Nalagiri. 

This interesting talk of the city is found only in the Buddha-vam- 
sa Atthakathaé account. 

This part of the account of the encounter with King Bimbisara is 
as told by the Buddha Himself, in the Pabbajja Sutta in Sutta 
Nipata. The author of Jataka Nidana says that the account 
given by him is very concise, and for details the reader is 
referred to the Pabbajja Sutta and its commentary. 


MEETING ALARA KALAMA 
AND UDDAKA RAMAPUTTA 


s a seeker after what is godd (kim kusalagavesi) 
searching for the unsurpassed peaceful state most 
excellent, he approached Alara Kalama an asectic of 


repute, and speedily learnt his doctrine and developed the seventh 
Arupa Jhana, the Realm of Nothingness, (Akincannayatana), an 
advanced stage of concentration. 


The unenvious teacher, delighted to hear of the success of his 
distinguished pupil, honoured him by placing him on a level with 
himself and asked him to lead the company of ascetics together 
with him. 


The ascetic Gotama was not satisfied with a discipline and a 
doctrine which only led to a high degree of mental concentration, 
but did not lead to “disenchantment, detachment, cessation of 
suffering , tranquility, intuition, enlightenment, and Nibbana.” Dis- 
satisfied with his teaching, he politely took his leave from him and 


* 


* approached Uddaka Ramaputta, who readily, admitted him as a 


pupil. 

Before long the intelligent ascetic Gotama mastered his doctrine 
and attained the final stage of mental concentration. The Realm of 
Neither Perception nor Non-perception, (N’éva safina nasannaya- 
tana). This is the highest stage in wordly concentration when 
consciousness becomes so subtle and refined that it cannot be said 
that a consciousness either exists or not. 


His teacher then honoured the ascetic Gdtama further by invit- 
ing him to take full charge of all its disciples as their teacher. 


Still he felt that his quest of life was not achieved. He was seeking 
Nibbana, the complete cessation of suffering. Dissatisfied with 
Ramaputta’s system too, he departed. 


He found that nobody was competent to teach him what he 
sought as all were enmeshed in ignorance. He gave up seeking 
external help, for Truth and Peace are to be found within. 


SELF- MORTIFICATION 


eeting with disappointment but not discouraged, the 
ascetic Gotama, proceeding forth through Magadha in 
search of the highest state of bliss, reached in due 


course, the village Senani in Uruvela. There he spied a lovely spot 
of pleasant groves, flowing streams with beautiful white shady 
fords, that depended on the neighbouring village for alms. He 
recognized that place to be ideal for religious striving and he stayed 
in that place itself.* 


And those five persons, Kondaniia, the youngest Brahmin who 
prophesied on the bodily marks, of his future, and the four sons of 
other Brahmins - Bhaddiya, Vappa, Mahanama, and Assaji- who 
since their retirement from the world, were wandering about for 
alms through villages, market-towns, and royal cities, here met 
with the ascetic Gotama. 


Expecting him to attain enlightenment at any moment, they 
stayed there and attended on him. They used to sweep and clean 
the place, and do his other work.* 


In his determination to realize the Truth and attain enlighten- 
ment, the ascetic GOtama began to practise severe austerities and 
go through penances.* 


It occurred to the ascetic Gotama that he should abstain from all 
food completely. He tried various plans, such as living on one 
seasamum seed or on one grain of rice a day, and even ceased 
taking nourishmeni altogether. Then the deities came to him and 
told him that he should not abstain from taking food entirely, and 
that if he were to do so they would insert divine essence through his 
pores so that he would sustain his life. He thought that if the deities 
were to insert divine essence through his pores when he has 
completely abstained from food, it would be a farce, and refused 
the offer of the deities. But through this lack of nourishment his 
body became emaciated to the last degree, and lost its golden 
colour, and became black, and his thirty-two physical characteris- 
tics as a Great Being became obscured. Now, one day, as he was 
deep in a trance of suppressed breathing, he was attacked by 
violent pains, and fell senseless to the ground, at one end of his 
walking place. 

And certain of the deities said, “The monk Gotama is dead,” but 
others said, “This is a practice of the saints.” Then those who 
thought he was dead went to King Suddhodana, and announced to 
him that his son was dead. , 


“Did he die after becoming a Buddha, or before?” asked the king. 


“He was unable to become a Buddha, but in making the Strug- 
gle, he fell to the ground and died.” 


When the king heard this, he refused to credit it, saying, “I do not 
believe it. Death cannot come to my son before he attains enlight- 





Self-mortification 


enment.” The king did not believe it as he had witnessed the 
miracles of his son on the day he was worshipped by Asita, and on 
the day he meditated at the foot of the rose-apple tree. 


But when the ascetic Gdtama stood up, recovering his con- 
sciousness, the deities went a second time to the king, and told him 
that his son was well again. 


Said the king, “I knew that my son could not have died.” 


Now the six years which the ascetic Gotama thus spent in 
austerities were like time spent in endeavouring to tie the air into 
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knots. And coming to the decision, “These austerities are not the 
way to enlightenment,” the ascetic Gotama recollected the bliss of 
the first trance he entered into in solitude under the shade of the 
rose-apple tree in the threshing floor at the ploughing festival of his 
father, and wondered whether that would not be the path to 
enlightenment. 


“Why should I fear that bliss, for, that bliss does not arise out of 
sensual pleasures and evil deeds”, thought the ascetic Gotama. 
“But it is not easy to realize that bliss with this exceedingly ema- 
ciated body. What if | were to take solid food and rice-gruel?” 


Having considered thus, the ascetic Gotama began to beg 
through villages and market-towns for ordinary food, and lived 
upon it. And his thirty-two physical characteristics as a great being 
reappeared, and the colour of his body became like unto gold. 


Now the five ascetics who were attending on him and were 
awaiting his attainment of enlightenment through the practice of 
austerities, lost confidence in him, and deserted him, remarking: 
“It is now six years that this man has been performing austerities 
without being able to attain omniscience. And now how much less 
can he be expected to do so in the future, now that he has again 
taken to ordinary food begged from town to town! He has begun to 
lead a life of luxury, and has given up the Struggle. We will have 
nothing more to do with him.” 


The five ascetics took their bowls and robes, and left the ascetic 
G6tama, and reached Isipatana in Benares. 





Ariyvapariyesana Sutta, 26, Majjhima Nikaya. 

The story of these five monks is given in the Buddhavamsa 
Atthakatha, Jataka Nidana and the Burmese account. 

Bhaya Bhérava Sutta, 4, Majjhima Nikaya - reference to his life 
in the forest. ) 


SUJATA OFFERS MILK RICE 


hen the ascetic Gotama began to subsist on solid food 
obtained from the nearby village Sénani, he regained 
his strength and the natural beauty of his body, and 


the thirty-two marks of the body re-appeared. 


In Uruvela, in the village Sénani, the village chief Senani had a 
daughter called Sujata. When reaching maturity she made a vow at 
a certain banyan-tree, saying, “If I get a husband of equal status, 
and my first-born is a son, | will make a yearly offering to you of the 
value of a hundred thousand pieces of gold coins”. And her wish 
had been fulfilled. 


And wishing to make her offering on the full-moon day of the 
month of Visakha, full six years after the ascetic Gotama com- 
menced his austerities, she first milked a thousand cows in Latthi- 
madhu Grove, and fed their milk to five hundred cows, and the milk 
of these five hundred cows was in turn fed to two hundred and fifty, 
and so on down to feeding the milk of sixteen cows to eight. This 
“working the milk in and in,” as it is called, was done to increase the 
thickness and the sweetness and the strength-giving properties of 
the milk. 


And when it came to be the full-moon day of Visakha, she 
resolved to make her offering and rose early in the morning, just 
when the day was breaking, and gave orders to milk the eight cows. 
The calves had not come at the teats of the cows; yet as soon as 
new pails were put under the udders, the milk flowed in streams of 
its own accord. When she saw this miracle, Sujata took the milk 
with her own hands and placed it in a new vessel, and kindled the 
fire herself and began to cook it. While the milk-rice was cooking, 
immense bubbles arose, and turning to the right, went round 
together; but not a single drop ran over the edge, and nota particle 
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Sujata offers milk-rice 


of smoke went up from the fireplace. When Sujata had seen so 
many miracles appear to her in one day, she said to her slave-girl, 
Punna: 


“Punna, dear girl, the deity is very graciously disposed towards 
us today. | have never before seen so many marvellous things 
happen in so short a time. Run quickly, and get everything ready at 
the holy place.” 


“Yes, my lady” replied the slave-girl, and ran in great haste to the 
foot of the tree. 


Now that night the ascetic Gotama had five dreams*, and on 
considering the effects of the dreams, he realized that he would 
certainly attain enlightenment. Early dawn, after attending to his 
bodily needs, he went up to the banyan tree, and was seated at its 
foot awaiting the time to go for alms; and when he sat down he 
illumined the whole tree with his radiance. 


Punna, who came near the tree, saw the ascetic Gotama seated 
at the foot of the tree facing the East, and the golden lustre of the 
whole tree illumined with his bodily radiance. She thought that the 
deity of the tree had come down to receive. the offerings into his 
hands, and in great elation she ran back to inform her mistress. 


Sujata was overjoyed to hear the news, and said: “From now 
onwards you will be considered my elder daughter,” and decked 
her with garments and ornaments appropriate to that position. 


Sujata took out a golden dish worth a hundred thousand coins, 
and poured the milk rice into it from the vessel in which it was 
cooked. All the contents of the vessel poured into the dish like 
water dropping from a lotus leaf, and exactly filled the dish. She 
covered the tray with another golden dish, and wrapped it with a 
cloth. 


Sujata decked herself in all ornaments and taking the dish of 
milk-rice on her head walked up to the banyan tree in much glory, 
and saw the ascetic Gdtama. She was overjoyed and taking him to 
be the deity of the tree went up to him with her head bowed down, 
and took the dish off her head and uncovered it. Taking a golden 


vase of water scented with perfumes and flowers, she stood in front 
of the ascetic Gotama. | 


The clay bowl offered by Brahma Ghatikara instantly disap- 
peared, and when the ascetic Gdtama stretched his right hand he 
reached the vase of water. Sujata placed the dish of milk-rice in the 
hands of the ascetic Gdtama. When he looked at her, she per- 
ceived that he was a holy man, and did obeisance, and said: 


“Lord, please accept these offerings, and take them off to any 
place you please. May your wishes prosper like mine own,” she 
departed, without expecting back the golden dish worth a hundred 
thousand coins as if it were an old leaf. 


* These five dreams were described and interpreted by the Bud- 


dha when he preached the Mahasupina Sutta in Savatthi. (An- 
guttara Nikaya, Pancaka Nipata, 4.5.6.). 


SENDING AWAY THE BOWL 


he ascetic Gotama rose from the seat, and taking the 
dish of milk-rice with him went to the bank of the River 
Neranjara After bathing in the river, where previous 


Buddhas, too, had bathed, he robed himself and partook of the 
milk-rice which he had made into forty-nine lumps. For forty-nine 
days thenceforth, he did not require any more food; he neither 
bathed, nor rinsed his mouth, nor did he ease himself; but was 
wholly taken up by the delights of the Trances, of the Paths, and of 
the Fruits. 


After finishing the meal, the ascetic G6tama took the golden . 
dish, and threw it into the water, saying: “If | am to succeed in 
becoming a Buddha today, let this dish go up-stream; but if not, let 
it go down-stream.” And it swam, cleaving the stream, until it came 
to the middle of the river, and then, like a fleet horse, it ran 
up-stream for a distance of eighty cubits, keeping all the while in the 
middle of the stream. And it immersed ina whirlpool into the abode 
of the Black Serpent, King of the Naga world. 


Sending bowl up-stream 
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Sotthiya offers kusa grass 


SOTTHIYA OFFERING 
KUSA GRASS 


hen the ascetic Gotama took his noonday rest on the 
banks of the river, in a grove of sal-trees in full bloom. 
And at nightfall, at the time the flowers droop on their 


stalks, he rose like a lion when he bestirs himself, and went towards 
the Bo-tree, along a road which the deities had decked, and which 
was eight usabhas wide. 


On the way, he met the Brahmin Sotthiya, a grass-cutter, who 
offered him eight bundles of Kusa Grass.* The ascetic Gotama 
placed the grass at the foot of the Bo-tree and sat cross-legged on 
the grass facing the East with firm determination: “Let my skin, and 
sinews, and bones become dry, and welcome! and let all the flesh 
and blood in my body dry up! but never from this seat will I stir, until 
I have attained the supreme and absolute wisdom!” 

* This grass was regarded as sacred and was used by Brahmins 
for sitting on. 


CONQUERING OF MARA* 


t this point the Evil One, Mara, reflected thus: “This is 
the day on which Siddhattha will become Buddha; but | 
must go and prevent it; | have been trying for six years 


to overcome him, but have not been able; if this opportunity be 
lost, no other will be presented.” He then struck the great drum 
called Vasavartti-ghdsa (the Mara war-cry), and all the devas and 
brahmas, on hearing its sound, trembled with fear and shut their 
ears; but to Siddhattha it was as the rolling of the timbili drum, 
struck in seasons of festivity. It was a sign to him that Mara would 
come to do battle; and as he knew who would be the conqueror, 
and that by this means his prowess would be proclaimed to the 
world, he sat in peace, undisturbed. When the retinue of Mara 
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Battling Mara 


heard the sound of the drum, they concluded that their lord was 
about to fight some battle, and therefore gathered around him, all 
carrying weapons. The Mara mounted his elephant, Girimekhala; 
and as he knew that he would not be able to conquer with one 
weapon alone, he made unto himself five hundred heads, with one 
thousand red eyes, and five hundred flaming tongues; he had also 
one thousand arms, in each of which was a weapon, and yet no two 
of these weapons were alike. The army that accompanied him 
extended on every side 164 miles, and its weight was sufficient to 
overpoise the earth. No two of the warriors had the same appear- 
ance; they assumed the most frightful forms, appearing like lions, 
tigers, panthers, boars, bears, buffaloes, bulls, nagas, garundas, 
vipers and boas and all with hideous faces; the snakes spread out 
their hoods; other animals tore up trees by the roots; and whirled 
them round their heads, struck each other as if in mortal combat 
made them mouths in the middle of their bodies, from which they 
put out their tongues and caused dirty saliva to exude, chased each 
other hither and thither, manifested various kinds of evil disposi- 
tions, brought terror upon all who saw them, and extended them- 
selves from the Chakkavala Pabbata* to the Bo-tree, filling the 
intermediate space without leaving a vacancy. 


At that time, when ascetic Gotama was sitting under the Bo-tree 
with the firm determination of attaining enlightenment, the deities 
throughout the ten thousand worlds were busy singing the praises 
of the Great Being. Sakka, the king of the deities, was blowing the 
conch-shell Vijayuttara. (This conch, they say, was a hundred and 
twenty cubits long, and when once it had been filled with wind, it 
would sound for four months before it stopped.) the great black 
naga-serpent (snake-king) sang more than a hundred laudatory 
verses. And Maha Brahma Sahampati stood holding aloft the white 
umbrella. But as Mara’s army gradually drew near the throne of 
wisdom, not one of these deities was able to stand his ground, but 
each fled straight before him. The black naga-serpent dived into 
the ground, and coming to the snake-abode, Manjerika, which was 
five hundred leagues in extent, he covered his face with both hands 


and lay down. Sakka slung his conch-shell Vijayuttara over his 
back, and took up his position on the rim of the world. Maha 
Brahma.left the white umbrella at the end of the world, and fled to 
his Brahma-abode. Not a single deity was able to stand his ground, 
and the Great Being was left sitting alone. 


Then said Mara to his followers:- 


“My friend, Siddhattha, the son of Suddhddana, is far greater 
than any other man, and we shall never be able to fight him in front. 
We will attack him from behind.” 


All the deities had now disappeared, and the Great Being looked 
around on three sides, and said to himself, “There is no one here.” 
Then looking to the north, he perceived Mara’s army coming on 
like a flood, and said:- 


“Here is this multitude exerting all their strength and power 
against me alone. My mother and father are not here, nor my 
brother, nor any other relative. But I have these Ten Paramitas 
(Perfections), like old retainers long cherished at my board. It 
therefore behoves me to make the Ten Paramitas my shield and 
my sword, and to strike a blow with them that shall destroy this 
strong array.” And he remained sitting, and reflected on the Ten 
Paramitas. 


Thereupon the Evil One, Mara, caused a whirlwind, thinking, 
“By this will I drive away Siddhattha.” Straightaway East wind and 
all the other different winds began to blow; but although these 
winds could have torn their way through mountain-peaks half a 
league, or two leagues, or three leagues high, or could have up- 
rooted forest-shrubs and trees, or could have reduced to‘powder 
and scattered in all directions, villages and towns, yet when they ° 
reached the Ascetic Gdtama, such was the energy of the Great 
Being’s merit, they lost all power and were not able to cause so 
much as a fluttering of the edge of his priestly robe. 


Then he caused a great rain-storm, saying: “With water. will | 
overwhelm and drown him.” And through his mighty power, 
clouds of a hundred strata, and clouds of a thousand strata arose, 


and also other different kinds. And these rained down, until the 
earth became inundated by the torrents of water which fell, and 
until the floods had risen over the tops of.every forest-tree. But on 
coming to the Great Being, this mighty inundation was not able to 
. wet his priestly robe as much as a dew-drop would have done. 


_ Then he caused a shower of rocks, in which immense mountain- 
peaks flew smoking and flaming through the sky. But on reaching 
Gotama they became celestial bouquets of flowers, and arranged 
themselves in order around him, like a floral offering. 


“What,” said Mara, “is Siddhattha not yet ground to powder? 
Does he still wish to become Buddha?” and when he saw his face 
shining like a golden mirror, he became angry as an elephant that 
has struck his foot against a stone. Then he thought, “I will cut his 
_ golden body, his ears, and his nose, by a shower of weapons,” and 
caused a shower of weapons to fall. Sharp on both edges were the 
weapons that fell, swords and spears, arrows and javelins, like a 
shower; but by the merit of his wisdom the weapons changed into 
flowers in their passage, and fell harmlessly as if they were present- 
ed as an offering. 


When Mara looked to see if Gotama’s body was not cut to 
pieces, he beheld his face beautiful as the water-lily; and at the sight 
he raged like straw cast into the fire. Now he thought, “I will at this 


time burn him,” causing a shower of burning charocal to fall; but it ” 
fell at his feet, by the power of his Paramitas, like an offering of ' 


rubies; and when Mara looked again to see the effect produced by 
the fire upon his victim, or whether he yet desired the Buddha- 
hood, and beheld him like the summit of a golden mountain 
whence the darkness is receding,he becameasarains of salt when 
cast into the fire. After this he resolved to try what a shower of fiery 
ashes would accomplish; but they vanished apace and in their 
stead there was an offering of fragrant sandal-powder. 


The next attempt of Mara was to bring against Gotama a shower 
of fine burning sand; but it fell at his feet like pearls; and he was still 
seen seated upon the throne in beauty, like a sal-tree covered with 
flowers. Mara now became agitated as a flame exposed to the 
wind, and rained a shower of burning mud, in which mud flew 
smoking and flaming through the sky, but it fell like an offering, of 
perfumes presented at a festival, and Siddhattha Gotama was seen 
as a brilliant gem. 


Then Mara caused a darkness, thinking: “By this will I frighten 
Siddhattha, and drive him away.” And the darkness became four- 
fold, and very dense. But on reaching the Great Being it disap- 
peared like darkness before the light of the sun. 


Mara, being thus unable with these nine storms of wind, rain, 
rocks, weapons, live coals, hot ashes, sand, mud, and darkness, to 
drive away the Great Being, gave command to his followers, “Look 
ye now! Why stand ye still? Seize, kill, drive away this prince!” And, 
arming himself with a discus, and seated upon the elephant, Giri- 
mekhala, he drew near the Great Being, and said. 


“Siddhattha, arise from this seat! It does not belong to you, but 
to me.” : 


When the Great Being heard this he said:- 


“Mara, you have not fulfilled the Ten Perfections (Paramita) in 
any of their three grades; nor have you made the five great dona- 
tions;* nor have you striven for knowledge, nor for the welfare of 
the world, nor for enlightenment. This seat does not belong to you, 
but to me.” 


Unable to restrain his fury, the enraged Mara now hurled his 
discus. But the Great Being reflected on the Ten Perfections, and 
the discus changed into a canopy of flowers, and remained sus- 
pended over his head. Yet they say that this keen-edged discus, 
when hurledby Mara or other in anger,would cut through solid sto- 
ne pillars as if they had been the tips of bamboo shoots. But on this 
occasion it became a canopy of flowers. Then the followers of Mara 
began hurling immense mountain-crags, saying, “This will make 
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him get up from his seat and flee.” But the Great Being kept his 
thoughts on the Ten Perfections, and the crags also became © 
wreaths of*flowers, and then fell on the ground. 


Now the deities meanwhile were standing on the rim of the 
world, and craning their necks to look, saying: 


“Ah, woe the day! The handsome form of Prince Siddhattha will 
surely be destroyed! What will he do to save himself?” 


Then the Great Being, after his assertion that the seat which 
Future Buddhas had always used on the day of their complete 
enlightenment belonged to him, continued, and said: 


“Mara, who is witness to your practice of dana?” 


Said Mara, “All these, as many as you see here, are my wit- 
nesses;” and he stretched out his hand in the direction of his army. 
And instantly from Mara’s army came a roar, “I am his witness! | 
am his witness!” which was like the roar of an earthquake. 


Then said Mara to the Great Being: 
“Siddhattha, who is witness to your practice of dana?” 


“Your witnesses,” replied the Great Being, “are animate beings, 
and I have no animate witnesses present. However, not to mention 
the donations which | gave in other existences, the great seven- 
hundred-fold donation which | gave in my Vessantara existence 
shall now be testified to by the solid earth, inanimate. 
though she be.” And drawing forth his right hand from beneath his 
priestly robe, he stretched it out towards the mighty earth, and 
said, “Are you witness, or are you not, to my having given a great 
seven-hundred-fold donation in my Vessantara existence?” 


And the mighty earth thundered) “I bear you witness!” with a 
hundred, a thousand, a hundred thousand roars, as if to over- 
whelm the army of Mara. 


Now while the Great Being was thus calling to mind the donation 
he gave in his Vessantara existence, and saying to himself, “Sid- 
dhattha, that was a great and excellent donation which you have 
given” the hundred-and-fifty-league-high elephant, Girimekhala, 
fell upon his knees before the Great Being. And the followers of 
Mara fled away in all directions. No two went the same way, but 
leaving their head-ornaments and their cloaks behind, they fled 
straight in the direction they faced. 


THE ENLIGHTENMENT 


t was before sun-set that the Great Being thus van- 
quished the Army of Mara. At the foot of the Bodhi 
tree Siddhattha Gdtama entered into and dwelt in 


the first Jhana, full of joy and happiness due to his detachment 
from lust and abstinence from evil, and which was attended with 
reasoning and investigation, and was born of solitude. 

After the cessation of reasoning and investigation, he entered 
into and dwelt in the second Jhana, full of joy and happiness out of 
tranquility and concentration of the mind devoid of reasoning and 
investigation. Being detached from joy, he became impartial and 
mindful, and entered into and dwelt in a happy state of insight 
which was the third Jhana. 

Finally, he entered into and dwelt in the fourth Jhana which is the 
pure state of mind arisen out of impartiality and devoid of path or 
pleasure, due to detachment from happiness and sorrow. 

When the mind was so composed, clear, perceptible, straight, 
free from defilements, soft, supple and steadfast, Gotama concen- 
trated on the recollections of earlier births. Thus, he recollected 
previous births of his in all their details and special relations [The’ 
Reminiscence of Past Births - Pubbenivasanussati Nana]. 

Then in the first watch of the night, there dawned on him the first 
knowledge. The darkness of ignorance was dispelled, and the light 
of knowledge arose. 3 

The Great Being next began to concentrate on the death and the 
rebirth of beings. With his clear‘supra-natural vision, he could see 
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the death and the rebirth of beings. He saw that beings, whose 
deeds, words and thoughts are not right, and who reproach noble 
ones and accept false beliefs, are born after their deaths in bad 
states such as hell. He also saw, on the other hand, the birth in 
‘good states such as heaven, of beings who are of right deeds, 
words and thoughts, and who honour the noble and accept right 
beliefs. 

In fact, he could see that beings were born according to their 
actions, words‘and thoughts [The Perception of the Disappearing 
and Reappearing of Beings - Cutupapata Nana]. Thus in the se- 
cond watch of the night, there dawned on him this second knowl- 
edge. The darkness of ignorance was dispelled, and the light of 
knowledge arose. When the mind had reached this state, the Great 
Being concentrated on the knowledge of the destruction of the 
flowing defilements. 

Now he realized suffering in its entirty; then the cause of suffer- 
ing; then the cessation of suffering; and finally the path leading to 
the cessation of suffering. 

He also realized the flowing defilements in their entirety, the 
cause of defilements, the cessation of defilements, and the path 
leading to the cessation of defilements [The Comprehension of the 
Cessation of Corruptions* - Asavakkhaya Nana]. 

At the completion of this knowledge and realization his mind was 
released from the defilement of lust, existence and ignorance. As 
the mind was so released the knowledge of such release and 
emancipation dawned on him. He knew that birth is destroyed, 
higher life is led, everthing that had to be done has been completed, 
and that nothing else is to be wished for. 

Thus, in the last watch of the night, this third knowledge dawned 
on him. The darkness of ignorance was dispelled, and the light of 
knowledge arose. 

Thus the aspirant to full omniscience attained full enlightenment 
at the dawn of the fullmoon day in the month of Visakha, to the 
utter joy of the world of men and deities. As the Buddha attained 
full enlightenment He uttered forth this utterance of joy* which has 
never been omitted by any of The Buddhas: 


“ Anekajati samsaram sandhavissam anibbisam 
Gahakarakam gavésanto dukkha jati punappunam 
Gahakaraka, dittho’si puna géham na kahasi 
Sabba té phasuka bhagga gahakutam visamkhitam 
Visamkharagata cittam tanhanam khayam ajjhaga.” 


“Through the endless round of birth and rebirth, 
Seeking in vain, | hastened on, 
To find who framed this edifice. 
What misery! - birth incessantly! 


“© builder*! I’ve discovered thee! 
This fabric* thou shalt ne’er rebuild! 
Thy rafters* all are broken now 
And the pointed roof* lies demolished! 
This mind has demolition reached* 
And seen the last of all desire!” 


* Asavas (Defilements) - are those which flow right up to the 
top-most plane of existence with respect to spheres, or right up 
to The Gotrabhu state, with respect to mind-flux. There are 
four Asavas, viz: Sense-desires (Kama). Becoming (Bhava), 
False Views (Ditthi) and Ignorance (Avijja). 

Here Bhava means the desire to be born in the realms of form 
and formless realms (Rupa and Arupa Bhava). 

This famous paean of joy appears only in the Dhammapada vv. 
153 & 154 

Craving (tanha). 

Body 

Passions (kilésa). 

Ignorance (avijja). 

Nibbana. 
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FIRST WEEK AFER 
THE ENLIGHTENMENT™ 


mmediately after the Enlightenment, the Buddha 
continued to live at the foot of the Bodhi tree on the 
bank of the River Neranjara, in the province of 


Uruvela. There, at the foot of the Bodhi tree, the Blessed One 
spent one week in one posture sitting cross-legged, and was enjoy- 
ing the Bliss of Emancipation (vimutti sukha)*. 


At the end of that week, the Buddha rose from that state of 
concentration* and, in the first watch of the night, thoroughly 
reflected on “The Dependent Origination” [Paticca Samuppada] in 
direct order thus: “When this cause exists, this effect is; with 
the arising of this cause , this effect. arises.” 


Dependent on Ignorance (avijja) arise moral and immoral Condi- 
tioning Activities (samkhara). 


Dependent on Conditioning Activities arises (Relinking) Con- 
sciousness (vinnana). 


Dependent on (Relinking) Consciousness arise Mind and Matter 
(nama-rupa). 


Dependent on Mind and Matter arise the Six Spheres of Sense 
(salayatana). 


Dependent on the Six Spheres of Sense arises Contact (phas- 
Sa). 


Dependent on Contact.arises Feeling (vedana). 
Dependent on Feeling arises Cravinng (tanha). 
Dependent on Craving arises Grasping (upadana). 
Dependent on Grasping arises Becoming (bhava). 
Dependent on Becoming arises Birth (jati). 


Dependent on Birth arise Decay (jara), Death (marana), Sorrow 
(soka), Lamentation (paridéva), pain (dukkha), Grief (domanas- 
sa), and Despair (upayasa). 


Thus does this whole mass of suffering originate. Having per- 
ceived the meaning of this theory, the Buddha uttered forth this 
verse of joy: 


“When the Truths thus become manifest to the strenuous, 
meditative Brahmana* then do all his doubts vanish away, since he 
knows the truth together with its cause.” 


In the middle watch of the night the Blessed One thoroughly 
reflected on “The Dependent Origination” in reverse order thus: 
“When this cause does not exist, this effect is not; with the cessa- 
tion of this cause, this effect ceases.” 


With the cessation of Ignorance, Conditioning Activities cease. 


With the cessation of Conditioning Activities, Relinking Con- 
sciousness ceases. 


With the cessation of (Relinking) Consciousness, Mind and 
Matter cease. 


With the cessation of Mind and Matter, the Six Spheres of Sense 
cease. 


With the cessation of the Six Spheres of Sense, Contact ceases. 
With the cessation of Contact, Feeling ceases. 

With the cessation of Feeling, Craving ceases. 

With the cessation of Craving, Grasping ceases. 

With the cessation of Grasping, Becoming ceases. 

With the cessation of Becoming, Birth ceases. 


With the cessation of Birth, Decay, Death, Sorrow, Lamenta- 
tion, Pain, Grief, and Despair cease. 


Thus does this whole mass of suffering cease. Having perceived 
the meaning of this theory, the Buddha uttered forth this verse of 
joy: 

“When Truths thus become manifest to the strenuous and 


meditative Brahmana, then all his doubts vanish away since he 
has realized the cessation of causes.” 


Then, in the last watch of the night, the Buddha fully contemplat- 
ed on the cause and effect of things both in their direct order and 
in their reverse order. 


At the end of such contemplation, the Buddha uttered forth this 
verse of joy: 
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Buddha shows gratitude to Bodhi tree 


BUDDHA’S GRATITUDE 
Second Week 


ertain deities who observed the Buddha continuously 
seated at the foot of the Bodhi tree for one week, began 
to doubt as to whether the Blessed One has completed 


the task of enlightenment or whether He has yet to achieve some- 
thing more for perfect enlightenment. In order to dispel their 
doubts, the Buddha rose up to the sky and remained for a moment. 


After which he descended to the ground on the North—East of 
the Bodhi tree, and remained for one week gazing at the tree with 
motinless eyes as a mark of profound gratitude to the inanimate 
Bodhi tree that sheltered him in the attainment of Elightenment. 


The second week after His Enlightenment was uneventful, but 
He silently taught a great moral lesson to the world. 


* Following His noble example, His followers, in memory of His 
Enlightenment, still venerate not only the original Bodhi tree but 
also its descendants [On the spot where the Buddha stood; a 
cetiya has been erected by King Asoka. This was named Ani- 
maisalécana Cetiya and is still to be seen.] 


RATANA CANKAMANA 
Third Week 


B 


etween the Bodhi tree and the spot where he stood 
gazing at it, the Buddha created a jewelled ambulatory 
(ratana camkamana) and paced up and down for another 
week. 


m2 


“When Truths thus become manifest to the strenuous and 
meditative Brahmana, then he dispels the forces of Mara, and 
remains like the sun which illuminates the sky”. 


* Maha Vagga, 1, Mahakhandhaka; and Udana, Bodhi Vagga. 
i.e., [he Fruit of Arahatship. 

* This detail is given in Udana, Bodhi Vagga. 

* Brahmin is a racial term which means “one who studies the 
Vedas”, generally applied to the priestly caste. Sometimes the 
Buddha uses this term in the sense or “One who has discarded 
evil”, a Saint. Here “Brahmana” is used to denote Saint; and 
“brahmin”, to denote a member of that particular caste. 


REVISING ABHIDHAMMA 
Fourth Week 


ft 


ing the intricacies of the Abhidhamma (Higher Doctrine). His mind 
and body were so purified when He pondered on the Relations 
(Patthana) - The seventh treatise of the Abhidhamma, that six 
coloured rays emitted from His body. 


he fourth week after enlightenment was spent by the 
Buddha in a jewelled chamber (ratanaghara)* created by 
himself to the North-West of the Bodhi tree, contemplat- 


* So called because the Buddha reflected on the jewels of the 
Abhidhamma. E 

* Namely, blue (nila), yellow (pita), red (lohita), white (Odata), 
orange (manjettha) and a mixture of these five colours 
(pabhassara). 


CONQUERING THREE 
DAUGHTERS OF MARA* 


Fifth Week 
Blessed One rose from that state of concentration, and 


[ \ went from the foot of the Bodhi tree, where He spent 


four weeks in all, to the Ajapala banyan tree. There, at the foot of 
the banyan tree, the Blessed One was seated cross-legged in one 
posture, and was enjoying the Bliss of Emancipation. 


fter passing that week on revising of Abhidhamma, the 
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The jewelled walk 
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Now in the Paranimmitavasavatti Heaven - Tanha, Arati and 
Raga, the three daughters of Mara, came to see their father, and 
said: 

“Why are you perplexed father? Are you grieving over any man? 
We will tie him with the rope of lust like a wild elephant, and bring 
him upto you, so that he will be subjugated by you”. 


Mara said: “The Well Gone One is sanctified in the world. He is 
not susceptible to lust. He has gone beyond the region of Mara. 
Hence | am in excessive grief”. 


Then the three daughters of Mara approached the Blessed One, 
and said: “We will serve at your feet, O monk”. The Blessed One 
paid no attention to them as He was emancipated beyond all 
attachments. 

The three daughters of Mara then retired to a side and con- 
ferred: “The inclinations of men are variegated. What if each of us 
were to appear as a hundred young girls”. 

Then they approached the Blessed One as three hundred young 


girls and offered to serve him. But the Blessed One paid them no 
attention as He was emancipated beyond all attachments. 


Next, they approached the Buddha as three hundred women 
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who had never given birth to children, and offered their services to 
the Buddha. But no attention was paid to them by the Buddha. 


Similarly, they appeared in the guise of women who are once 
delivered; women who are twice delivered; women who are middle 
aged; and finally as elderly women. But each time no attention was 
paid to them by the Buddha. 


Then the three daughters of Mara retired to a side and con- 
ferred: “Our father has indeed spoken the truth, when he said that 
the Well Gone One is sanctified in the world, and that He is not 
susceptible to lust, and further that he has gone beyond the region 
of Mara. 

“If we were to entice any monk or a Brahmin who is not free from 
lust in this way, his heart would have split, or he would have 
vomited hot blood; or would have lost his senses and gone mad. He - 
would have parched up and dried up like a green bamboo which is 
cut down”. 


Each of the three daughters severally addressed the Buddha and 
was fully convinced of His detachment and emancipation, and 
having failed in their mission, they disappeared. 


*  Samyutia Nikaya, Mara Samyutta, Mara Dhitu Sutta. 
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The Defeat of three mara daughters 
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Naga King Mucalinda affords shelter to Buddha 


SHELTERING BY 
NAGA KING MUCALINDA 


Sixth Week 


t the end of that week, the Blessed One left the foot of 
the Ajapala banyan tree and went up to the foot of the 
Mucalinda tree, where for one week He was seated 


cross-legged in one posture and was enjoying the Bliss of Emanci- 
pation. 


Now at this time, there arose a great untimely shower for one 
week, with acold storm. Then the Naga King Mucalinda came 
out of his abode, and coiled round the body of the Blessed One in 
seven tiers of coils, and kept his wide hood over the head of the 
Blessed One, hoping that neither cold nor heat should afflict Him, 
and that flies, mosquitoes and reptiles be warded off! 


At the end of the week, the Naga King Mucalinda saw the 
disappearance of the rainy cloud, and loosened his coils round the 
body of the Blessed One. He then gave up his form, and appeared 
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before the Buddha as a young man with joined hands paying 
obeisance to the Buddha. 


Then the Buddha gave utterance to this verse of joy: 


“Happy is the solitude of the person who is content, who has 
heard the true teaching, and who sees through. Happy is non-vio- 
lence and restraint towards all beings in the world. 


“Happy is the detachment in the world and the subjugation of 
the desires. The highest bliss is the checking of the feeling of one’s 
self (egoism)” 


OFFERING OF FIRST 
MEAL BY TWIN MERCHANTS 
Seventh Week 


he Blessed One proceeded thence to the Rajayatana 
tree, and was seated at its foot in one posture for a week 
in the enjoyment of the bliss of emancipation. 


After His memorable fast for forty-nine days, on the last day of 
the seventh week, as the Buddha sat under the Rajayatana tree, 
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Tapassu-Bhallika merchant brothers offer the Buddha the first meal after Enlightenment 


two merchants, Tapassu and Bhalluka, from Ukkala (Orissa) were 
travelling to their native town. Then a devata, who was a blood-rel- 
ative of them in a previous birth, spoke to them as follows: 


“My friends, the Blessed One is now dwelling at the foot of the 
Rajayatana tree soon after His enlightenment. Go and serve the 
Blessed One with dough and honey-comb. It will conduce to your 
well-being and happiness for a long time.” 


Accordingly, the two merchants went up to the place where the 
Blessed One was seated, and respectfully saluting Him, implored 
Him to accept their humble alms. 


Then it occurred to the Blessed One: 


“The Tathagatas do not accept food with their hands. How shall 
I accept this dough and honey-comb?” 


The Four Guardian Deities at once knew the thoughts of the 
Blessed One and came from the four directions offered Him four 
bowls made of sapphire. The Lord refused these. So they brought 
four bowls made of stone the colour of kidney-beans, saying: “O 
Lord, may the Exalted One accept in these the dough and honey- 
_comb!” But the Buddha wished that the four bowls to be amalgam- 
ated into one. As He wished, the four bowls were amalgamated 
into one with four rims. 


The Buddha graciously accepted the timely gift, with which He 
receivedthe humble offering of the merchants,and partook of food 
after His long fast. 


After the meal was over the merchants prostrated themselves at 
the feet of the Buddha and said: 


“Reverend Sir, we take refuge in the Blessed One and in His 
teaching (Dhamma). May the Blessed One receive us as His life- 
long disciples”. 

They were the first lay disciples of the Buddha who embraced 


Buddhism by taking refuge in the Buddha and Dhamma [The 
Sangha was not in existence then]. 


When these two first converts begged of the Buddha to give 
them an object of worship, the Buddha touched His head and 
presented them some hair [These hair relics have been enshrined 
in the modern Swe Dagon Pagoda in Rangoon, the pride and glory 
of Burmese Buddhists. This bell-shaped massive Cetiya appears 
like a golden mountain from a distance]. 


THE INVITATION TO 
EXPOUND THE DHAMMA 


fter spending a week under the Rajayatana tree, the 

Blessed One again went up to the Ajapala banyan 

tree, and dwelt at the foot of it. There, the Blessed 

One who was dwelling in solitude was overcome with 
these confusing thoughts: 


“As for me, I have realized this system of teaching which is deep, 
difficult of perception and difficult of realization. It is settled and 
pleasant, and is not argumentative. It is subtle and is comprehensi- 
ble by the wise. But the beings are given to attachments. They are 
pleased with attachments and are rejoicing in attachments. For 
such beings this system of teaching is difficult of perception. 


“As for me, I can preach this doctrine, but if others cannot 
understand it, my efforts will result only in my being wearied, and in 
my being fatigued”. 


Now Brahma Sahampati saw the mind of the Buddha which was 
discouraged and was not induced towards the preaching of the 
doctrine. He realized that if the mind of the Buddha were so 
discouraged and was not induced towards the preaching of the 
doctrine, the world would be ruined. He left the Brahma world ina 
moment, and appeared before the Buddha. Kneeling before the 
Buddha with one shoulder covered with his upper robe, and his 
hands joined, Brahma Sahampati said: 


“Reverend Sir, may the Blessed One preach the doctrine. There 
are beings with less defilements. If they do not hear the doctrine, 
they will deteriorate. There will be people who can understand 
your teachings.” 


Brahma further said: 


“There arose in the past in Magadha an impure teaching, © 
thought out by those with impurities. Open up the door to immor- 
tality. Let the beings listen to the teaching realized by the Pure 
One. 


“As you are endowed with deep wisdom and bereft of sorrow, 
mount the mansion of your doctrine and scan the world immersed 
in sorrow and overcome with birth and old age, like a person who 


climbs to the top of a rocky mountain and surveys the people all 
round. 


“Awaken, O hero, who is victorious in battle and who can lead 
the world. Go into the world, and preach the doctrine. There will be 
those who can understand.” 


‘When he said so the Buddha spoke to him thus: 


“O Brahma, the following thought occurred to me ‘This doc- 
trine which I have comprehended is not easily understood by those 
who are dominated by lust and hatred. The lust-ridden, shrouded 
in darkness do not see this teaching of doctrine (Dhamma) which 
goes against the stream which is abstruse, profound, difficult to 
perceive, and subtle.’ As I reflected thus, my mind turned into in 
action and not to the teaching of the Dhamma”. 


Brahma Sahampati appealed to the Buddha for the second time 
and He made the same reply. 


When he appealed to the Buddha for the third time, the Buddha 
understood the intention of Brahma, and out of kindness towards 
the beings, surveyed the world with his Divine Eye of a Buddha. He 
saw the beings with less defilements, beings with more defilements, 
beings of keen senses, beings of moderate wisdom, beings of 
different degrees of intellect, those of quick perception and those 


of slow perception, and those who view the other world with fault - 


and fear .* 


The Blessed One saw some of these beings like lotuses or lilies 
which are well grown in water, but are immersed in water, some 
others like lotuses or lilies which are on a line with water, and yet 
others like lotuses or lilies which have stood out of water. 


Seeing the beings thus, the Blessed One addressed Brahma: 


“Brahma, I did not preach my well realized pleasant doctrine to 
the beings as I thought it to be futile. Now the doors of immortality 
are open. Let those with ears listen with faith”. 

The delighted Brahma, thinking that he made himself the occa- 
sion for the Buddha to expound the Dhamma respectfully saluted 
Him and, passing round Him to the right, disappeared immediate- 
ly.* 





* ParalokavajjabhayadassavinO 
* See Majjhima Nikaya, Ariyapariyésana, Sutta, No. 26. 


ON THE WAY TO 
BENARES TO TEACH 
THE DHAMMA 


n accepting the invitation to teach the Dhamma, the 
Blessed One began to think: “To whom should I 
preach the doctrine first? Who will quickly under 


stand this teaching?” Then it occurred to Him that Alara Kalama is 
wise, learned, and intelligent, and that for long he has been free 
from the dust of defilements. 


“Whaat if | were to preach the doctrine to Alara Kalama? He will 
be quick to understand this doctrine”, thought the Buddha. 


“Venerable Sir, it is now seven days since he is dead,” came the 
voice of a hidden deity. 


With His supernormal vision He perceived that it was so. And 
He next thought of Uddaka Ramaputta, who also was heard to 
have died the previous evening. With His supernormal vision He 
perceive this to be so. The Buddha then thought of the Five Monks. 

“The Five Monks were of great help to me, and they attended on 


me when | was practising the penances. I wish to preach the 
doctrine to them,” reflected the Buddha. 
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Reflecting as to their whereabouts, He saw with His 
supranatural divine eye that they were at the Deer Park in 
Isipatana in Benares. Therefore, the Buddha toured Uruvela as 
much as He liked and set forth on His journey towards Benares. 


On the highway, between Gaya and the Bodhi tree, the naked 
ascetic Upaka saw the Blessed One, and said: 


“Extremely clear are your senses, friend! Pure and clean is your 
complexion. On account of whom has your renunciation been 
made, friend? Who is your teacher? Whose doctrine do you 
profess?” 


When thus questioned, the Buddha replied: 
“All have I overcome, all do I know. 


From all am | detached, all have I renounced. 
Wholly absorbed am in the destruction of craving (arahantship) 


Having comprehended all by myself whom shall I call my 
teacher? 


No teacher have I.* An equal to me there is not. 
In the world including gods there is no rival to me. 
Indeed an Arahant am | in this world. 
_ An unsurpassed teacher am I; 
Alone am | the All-Enlightened. 
Cool and appeased am I. 
To establish the wheel of Dhamma to the city of Kasi I go. 
In this blind world I shall beat the drum of Deathlessness.” 


“Then friend, do you admit that you are an Arahant, a limitless — 
Conqueror?” queried Upaka. 


“Like me are conquerors who have achieved the destruction of 
defilements. All the evil conditions have | conquered. Hence, 
Upaka, I am called a conqueror,” replied the Buddha. 


“It may be so, friend!” Upaka remarked, and nodding his head 
and wagging his tongue, turned into a by-road and departed. 





* The Buddha uttered these words because He attained Enlight- 
enment by Himself without the aid of a teacher. He had 
teachers before His Enlightenment, but nobody taught Him the 
way to attain Buddhahood. It is therefore not correct to say that 
Buddhism is a natural outgrowth of Hinduism. 


THE FIRST SERMON 


nperturbed by the first rebuff the Buddha received, He 
arrived at the Deer Park in Isipatana in Benares after 
eleven days of walking. 


There he came to the place where the Five Monks were staying. 
As the Five Monks saw the Blessed One coming at a distance, they 
took counsel: 


“Here comes the Monk Gotama. He took to a life of luxury and 
slackened His penances. He began to live in affluence. He should 
not be saluted. Nor should we get up to receive Him. Nor should 
we receive His bowl and robes. However, we will give Him a seat if 
He wishes to sit here”. : 


As the Blessed One was approaching closer and closer towards 
the Five Monks His august personality was such that they were 
compelled to receive Him with due honour. One of them received 
His bowl and robes. One of them prepared a seat for Him. One 
monk procured water to wash His feet, a foot stool and a rug. 


The Blessed One sat on the seat offered, and washed His feet. 
However, the Buddha was being addressed as a friend (avuso), a 
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The First sermon 


form of address applied generally to juniors and equals. Therefore, 
the Buddha said: 


“OQ monks, the Tathagata (Well Gone One) should not be 
addressed as a friend (avuso) or by His name. The Tathagata is 
sanctified, and is Fully Enlightened. Listen to me. Deathlessness 
(Amata) has been attained. | am admonishing, and I am preaching 
the doctrine. If you live according to my admonition, you will before 
long realize for yourselves, the fruit of sanctification in this very life, 
for which laymen should give up their household lives for 
homelessness.” 


When the Buddha spoke so, the Five Monks said: 


“O friend Gotama, by those practices, by those penances, and 
by those austerities you were unable to reach any super-human 
state, not to speak of any particular higher noble insight. By being 
affluent, and slackening in perseverance, and leading a life of 
luxury, could you reach any super-human state, not to speak of 
any particular higher noble insight?” 


Then the Buddha explained: “O monks, the Tathagata is not 
affluent. He did not slacken his striving forth. He did not take to 
luxuries. The Tathagata is sanctified and fully enlightened”. 


The Five Monks gave the Buddha the same reply again, and 
when the Buddha explained, they repeated their views for the third 
time. 


Then the Buddha said: “Did I speak to you, monks, ever before 
like this about my being fully enlightened?” 


‘No, Sir”, they assented. 


Thus, the Blessed One began to preach to the Five Monks the 
first discourse setting in motion the wheel of the Dhamma:* 


“There are these two extremes, O monks, the renouncer of the 
worldly life must avoid. One is the life of luxury, enjoying the 
pleasures of life, which is base, rustic, common-place, ignoble, and 
attended with misery. The other is self mortification which is 
painful, ignoble and attended with misery. Avoiding these two 
extremes, O monks, the Tathagata has realized the Middle Way 





(Majjhima Patipada) which paves the path to insight and awakens 
wisdom, and which is conducive to tranquility, higher knowledge, 
full enlightenment and emancipation. 


“What is this Middle Way, O monks, so realized by the 
Tathagata? It is exactly this noble Eight-fold Path, which consists of 
Right Understanding (Samma Ditthi), Right Thoughts (Samma 
Sankappa), Right Speech (Samma Vaca), Right Action (Gamma 
Kammanta) Right Livelihood (Samma Ajiva), Right Effort (Samma 
Vayama), Right Mindfulness (Samma Sati), and Right 
Concentration (Samma Samadhi). 


“O monks, the First Noble Truth of Suffering is this: 


Birth itself is suffering; old age is suffering; sickness is suffering; 
death is suffering; association with the unpleasant is suffering; 
separation from the beloved ones is suffering; nonacquisition of 
the desired objects is suffering. In brief, all the Five Aggregates of 
Envelopment * are suffering. 


“O monks, the Second Noble Truth of the Cause of Suffering is 
this: It is this craving which causes rebirth, which is attended with 
enjoyment. It takes delight here and there, namely, in sensual 
desires (Kamatanha), in existence (Bhavatanha)* and in 
destruction (Vibhavatanha).* 


“O monks, the Third Noble Truth of the Cessation of Suffering 
is this: It is the complete avoidance, cessation, giving up, 
abandonment, release and detachment of that craving. 


“O monks, the Fourth Noble Truth of the Path Leading to the 
Cessation of Suffering is this: the Noble Eight-fold Path consisting 
of Right Understanding, Right Thought, Right Speech, Right 
Action, Right Livelihood, Right Effort, Right Mindfulness, Right 


Concentration. 


“This noble truth of suffering is a theory not heard of by:me 
earlier, and in which arose my perception, insight, wisdom, knowl- 
edge and illumination. This noble truth of suffering, O monks, must 
be fully understood. 


“This noble truth of the cause of suffering is a theory not heard of 
by me earlier, and in which arose my perception, insight, wisdom, 
knowledge and illumination. This cause of suffering, O monks, 
must in fact be given up; and it has been given up by me. 


“This noble truth of the cessation of suffering is a theory not 
héard of by me earlier, and in which arose my perception, insight, 
wisdom, knowledge and illumination, this noble truth of the cessa- 
tion of suffering, verily, O monks, must be fully realized; and it has 
been fully realized by me. 


“This noble truth of the path leading towards the cessation of 
suffering is a theory not heard of by me earlier, and in which arose 
my perception, insight, wisdom, knowledge and illumination. This 
noble truth, O monks, must indeed, be developed; and it has been 
developed by me. 


“As longas O monks, | had no clear vision of knowledge in these 
Four Noble Truths, with their three turns, constituting twelve 
folds, I did not profess to the world of men and gods, including 
Maras, Brahmas, ascetics and Brahmins that I had realized full and 
supreme enlighteriment. 


“When I obtained a clear and proper vision of knowledge in the 
Four Noble Truths, with their three turns, constituting twelve 


folds, I professed to the world of men and gods, including Maras, - 


Brahmas, ascetics and Brahmins that | had realized full and su- 
preme enlightenment. Again the knowledge and insight arose in 
me that the emancipation of my mind is unshakable, and that this is 
my last birth, and that henceforth there is no rebirth for me” 


As this pronouncement was made, there arose in the Venerable 
Kondaninia, a crystal clear perception of the teaching that all that is 
in the nature of arising is subject to cessation. 


As the Blessed One set the wheel of the doctrine in motion, the 
terrestrial gods shouted forth: 


“Here, in the Deer Park in Isipatana in Benares, the Blessed One 
has set in motion the supreme wheel of the doctrine, which cannot 
be set back by any ascetic or Brahmin or god or Mara or Brahma in 
the world”. 


Hearing this noise, the gods in the seven heavens and Brahmas 
applauded in due order. Thus in a moment, this sound of joyous 
shouts rose as high as the Brahma world, and the ten thousand 
universes quaked, shuddered and trembled. An infinite and lofty 
light flashed through the worlds surpassing the glamour of the 
gods. Then the Blessed One uttered in joy: 


“The Venerable Kondaiiia has indeed mastered the truth. The 
Venerable Kondafina has really mastered”. Hence the Venerable 
Kondajiiia was known as Aid Kondaiiiia, (Kondarifia, who has 
mastered the truth). 


Having thus perceived, realized, understood and fully embraced 
the truth, leaving no doubt and no suspicions about it, and being a 
master of it, the Venerable Affid Kondafina relied fully on the 
teaching of the Teacher. So he addressedsthe Blessed One: “Ven- 
erable Sir, may | become a monk under you and receive higher 
ordination”. 


“Come, O monk”, pronounced the Buddha. “Well uttered is the 
truth. Lead the noble higher life for the right elimination of suffer- 
ing”. 

Thus did the Venerable Kondaiiia receive the higher ordination. 

Next, the Blessed One preached the truth, and admonished the 
other monks. As they were being thus instructed and admonished, 
the Venerable Vappa and the Venerable Bhaddiya obtained a 
crystal clear perception of the truth that all that is in the nature of 
arising is subject to cessation. Like the Venerable Kondaifiiia, they 
too, begged for and received higher ordination under the Buddha. 


When meals were brought, the Blessed One instructed and 
admonished the remaining monks in the truth. The six Venerable 
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Ones partook of the meals brought by three monks after their 
rounds for alms. 


The Venerable Mahanama and the Venerable Assaji, too, ob- 
tained a pure and clear perception of the truth, and begged for 
higher ordination which they received under — 2nd Discourse 
(2nd Sermon) the Blessed One. 


Now the Blessed One addressed the Five Monks and preached 
the discourse on the nature of soullessness:! 


“The body, O monks, is not the soul.If the body werethe soul, 
this body will not be subject to afflictions. If the body were the soul, 
one could say: ‘Let my body be like this, or let not my body be like 
this’. It is because the body is not the soul, that it is subject to 
affliction. That is why one cannot get the body to be one way or the 
other. 


“Similarly, feeling is not the soul. Perception is not the soul. 
Activities are not the soul. Consciousness is not the soul. 


“What do you think, O monks? Is the body permanent or 
impermanent?” asked the Buddha. 


“It is impermanent, Reverend Sir”. 
“If it is impermanent, is it attended with suffering or happiness?” 
- “It is attended with suffering Reverend Sir”. 


“If something is impermanent, attended with suffering, and is in 
the nature of changing, is it proper to treat it as ‘It is I; It is myself; It 
is my soul’?” asked the Buddha. 


“Not at all, Venerable Sir”, the Five Monks replied. 


Similarly, it was asked about feeling, perception, activities and 
consciousness; and the answer was as expected. Then the Buddha 
explained: 

“Therefore, O monks, whatever the body may be, whether of 
the past, the present or the future, internal or external, rough or 
tender, base or pleasant, far away or close by, it must be treated 
with right wisdom properly as ‘It is not I, it is not myself, and it is not 
my soul’. So is feeling. So is perception. So are activities, and 
consciousness, etc. 


“The noble disciple who sees thus will not be attached to body, 
feeling, perception, activities, and consciousness, etc. 


By not being so attached, he will be detached. Through detach- 
ment, he will be emancipated. He will have the knowledge that he is 
emancipated; that he has done away with birth; that he has lived 
the higher noble life; that he has done what should have been done; 
and that there is nothing more to be wished for”. 


When the Blessed One explained thus, the Five Monks rejoiced 
in what was preached, and His pronouncement, the Five Monks 
attained emancipation from all fetters. Thus, by this time there 
came to be six sanctified ones in the world. 





For details please see Dhammacakka Pavattana Sutta. 

Five aggregates of Envelopemnt - Rupa (Matter), Vedana (Sen- 

sations), Sanfia (Perceptions), Samkhara (mental states for 

Volitional Activities) and Vinnana (Consciousness). 

* Bhavatanha - is the craving connected with the view of 
Eternalism 

* Vibhavatanha - 
Nihilism. 

* Anatta Lakhana Sutta. 


is the craving connected with the view of 
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THE CONVERSION OF 
YASA AND HIS FRIENDS 


t this time there was in Benares a young man, Yasa, of a 
respectable family. He was the son of a millionaire, and 
was very delicate. As in the case of Prince Siddhattha, 


he, too, had three mansions, one for the winter, one for the 
summer, and the other for the rainy season. In the mansion of the 
rainy season, he would spend the fourrainy months surrounded by 
all female musicians, and would not get down from the upper-sto- 
rey. 

One day, as Yasa had reached the height of satisfaction of five 
senses, he fell asleep in the midst of the company. His companions, 
too, then fell asleep. The oil lamps were burning throughout the 
night. 


Yasa awoke earlier than the others, and saw them in their sleep. 
One female attendant had the lute under her arm-pit. At the neck 
of another was a drum. In the arm-pit of another was another 
musical instrument. One was with dishevelled hair; another was 
with saliva trickling from her mouth. Some others were muttering 


all to themselves. To Yasa, this place appeared like a cemetery. - 


Then he saw the uselessnessof it. all, and he was thoroughly dis- 
gusted. So he uttered forth: “I am in danger; and I am afflicted”. 


Yasa put on his pair of golden slippers, and came up to the door 
step. Super-human beings opened the doors so that there would 
be no obstruction to the renuciation of worldly life by Yasa. When 
he came up to the city gate, again, super-human beings opened the 
gate for him enabling his renunciation. * 


When Yasa came to the Deer Park in Isipatana, the Buddha was 
walking up and down the open yard. As the Buddha saw the arrival 
of Yasa at a distance, He came down from the yard, and sat on the 
prepared seat. At a close distance, Yasa uttered forth: “I am in 
danger; and | am afflicted, indeed”. 


The Buddha addressed Yasa:. “O Yasa, there is no danger here; 
there is no affliction here. Come here, and | will preach to you the 
doctrine”. Yasa was elated and overjoyed to hear the words: 
“there is no danger here; there is no afflication here”. So he 
removed his golden slippers and approached the Buddha. Having 
respectfully saluted the Buddha, he sat aside. To him the Buddha 
preached in due order. He preached on charity (dana), morality 
(sila), heaven (sagga), the evils of sensual desires (kamadinava), 
the blessings of renuciation (nekkhammanisamsa). 


When the Buddha knew that the mind of Yasa was receptive, 
elastic, not clouded, joyful and pleasant, He preached to him the 
self-realized doctrine of all Buddhas, namely the Four Noble 
Truths. 


The mother of Yasa entered his mansion, and did not see him 
there. So she informed her husband about it. He sent out emissar- 
ies on horse back in all the directions, and he himself set out in 
search of his son in the direction of the Deer Park in Isipatana. 
Seeing the impressions of the golden slippers, he followed them. 
The Buddha saw him coming at a distance, by His psychic powers, 
willed that he should not be able to see his son. The millionaire 
approached the Buddha, and asked: “Reverend Sir, did you see 
here the nobleman, Yasa?” 


“Sit down here, householder”, said the Buddha. “While being 
seated here, you will be able to see the nobleman, Yasa, who is 
seated here”. 

Being pleased and overjoyed at the prospect of seeing his son 
seated there, the millionaire saluted the Buddha, and sat aside. To 
him so seated, the Buddha began to preach in due order. Embrac- 
ing fully the teachings of the Buddha, the millionaire said: 


“Very grand, Sir, very grand. Like turning up something that has 


been upside down; like opening up something that has been hid- 
den; like showing the path to a person who had lost his way; like 
holding upan oil lamp in the dark for those with eyes to see, the 
Blessed One gave an exposition of the-teaching. Therefore, Reve- 
rend Sir, | take refuge in the Buddha, the teaching (Dhamma) and 
the order of monks (Sangha). May the Blessed One accept me 
from today as a life-long refugee”. He thus became the first male 
refugee (Upasaka) in the Buddha, Dhamma and Sangha. 


On hearing the discourse delivered to his father, Yasa attained 
Arahantship. Thereupon, the Buddha wished that Yasa be seen by 
his father. Accordingly, the millionaire saw his son seated there, 
and said: “Dear son, Yasa, your mother is all in tears for you. Wil! 
you please save her life?” 


Yasa looked at the Buddha, who explained to his father that his 
son is now emancipated from all fetters, and asked him whether 
Yasa should continue to be a householder. The millionaire ans- 
wered in the negative, and invited the Buddha to alms at his 
residence with Yasa. The Buddha accepted the invitation in si- 
lence. 

After the departure of the millionaire Yasa begged the Buddha to 
grant him the Lesser (Pabbajja) and the Higher Ordination (Up- 
asampada). Accordingly, he received higher ordination (Upasam- 
pada). With him now there were seven Arahants in the world. 


In the forenoon, the Buddha, followed by the Venerable Yasa, 
entered the house of the millionaire. When the Buddha was seated, 
the mother of Yasa, with the former wife of Yasa, went up to Him, 
saluted Him and sat aside. After preaching on charity, morality, 
etc., in due order, the Buddha preached to them the Four Noble 
Truths. They at once understood the teaching and took refuge in 
the Buddha, the Dhamma and the order of monks (Sangha). The 
two of them thus attained the first stage of Sainthood, and became 
the first female lay disciples (Upasika) who took refuge in the Triple 
Gem. 


The father, the mother and the former wife of Venerable Yasa 
treated the Buddha and the Venerable Yasa with best of food and 
drinks, and sat aside. The Buddha treated them with a religious 
admonition, and left for the Deer Park. 


Four sons of millionaires in Benares, namely, Vimala, Subahu, 
Punnaji and Gavampati, who were former distinguished friends of 
the Venerable Yasa heard their noble friend had shaved himself, 
donned the yellow robe, and renounced the world as a monk. They 
realized that the teaching and the discipline he followed, and his 
ordination, could not be something simple and commonplace. 
They thus went to the place where Venerable Yasa was, saluted 
him and stood aside. He took them to the Buddha and introduced 
them by their names, and requested that they be admonished by 
the Buddha. 


After the formal preaching, the Buddha preached to them the 
Four Noble Truths which they understood. As they requested 
ordination under the Buddha, the Buddha admitted them into 
higher ordination, and treated them with further admonition. 
They, accordingly, became Arahants, bringing the total number of 
Arahants to eleven. 


Similarly, fifty more worthy friends of Venerable Yasa, who 
belonged to leading families of various districts, came to see him, 
and were introduced to the Buddha, under whom they received 
ordination and attained Arahatship. Now the number of Arahants 
in the world totalled sixty-one, including the Buddha himself. 


* 


This event took place on the fifth day after the delivery of the 
first sermon when all the five monks had attained Arahantship. 
Just as a dye is cast ona spotlessly clean object, soon the mind 
of Yasa as he was seated there, there dawned the pure and clear 
vision of the truth, that all that is in the nature of rising is subject 
to cessation. After the end of the doctrine, Yasa attained the 
first stage of Sainthood (Sotapatti). 


THE FIRST MESSENGERS OF 


he Buddha addressed the sixty Arahants, and said: 


TRUTH (Dhammaduta) 
“T am free from all fetters, both divine and human. 


| You, too, O monks, are also freed from all fetters, 


both divine and human. Go forth and journey from place to place, 
for the welfare of many, for the happiness of many, out of 
compassion for the world, for the benefit and welfare and 
happiness of dévas and men. Go no two of you together. Preach 
the doctrine, sound in the beginning, sound in the middle, sound in 
the end, in the spirit and in the letter. Proclaim the Holy Life in all its 
fullness and purity.” So saying, He sent the Sixty into all the 
directions. He himself set out for Uruvela. 


THE CONVERSION OF 
THIRTY YOUNG MEN 


n the way to Uruvela the Buddha halted in a forest. 


At that time thirty happy young men went with their 
wives to this particular forest to amuse themselves. 


As one of them had no wife he took with him a courtesan. While 
they were enjoying themselves this woman absconded with their 
valuables. The young men searched for her in the forest, and, 
seeing the Buddha, inquired of Him whether He saw a woman 
passing that way. 


“Which do you think, young men, is better; seeking a woman or 
seeking oneself?” questioned the Buddha. 


~ 


“Seeking oneself is better”, they replied. 


“Then, young men, sit down. I will preach to you that doctrine”, 
said the Buddha. 


They saluted the Buddha, and sat aside, and the Buddha 
preached the doctrine to them. They obtained Dhammacakkhu 
[The Eye of Truth]. * 


After this they obtained ordination under the Buddha. 


* Dhammacakku — This refers to any of the three lower Paths — 
Sotapatti, Sakadagami, and Anagami. 


URUVELA KASSAPA 
DAMANA * 


(THE PERSUASION OF 
URUV ELA KASSAPA) 


Uruvela Kassapa, Nadi Kassapa and Gaya Kassapa. Uruvéla Kas- 
sapa was the leader, head and foremost of five hundred matted- 
haired ascetics. Nadi Kassapa was the leader, head and formemost 
of three hundred ascetics, and Gaya Kassapa was the leader, head 
and foremost of two hundred ascetics. 


The Buddha went to the hermitage of Uruvela Kassapa, and 
said: “If it is not inconvenient to you, will you let me spend one night 
in your fire room?” 


“Great monk, there is no inconvenience to me, but there is a 


roceeding forth on His journey, the Buddha arrived at 
Uruvela in due course. At this time three matted-haired 
(Jatila) ascetics were living at Uruvela. They were 
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ferocious and venomous serpent of psychic powers in that fire 
room. Let him not harm you”, said the host. 


The Buddha asked for permission for the third time, and re- 
ceived the same reply from his host. Then the Buddha said: “The 
serpent will not harm me, Kassapa. Please give me your permission 
to stay one night in the fire room.” 


As permission was granted, the Buddha entered the fire room 
and spread out his mat, and sat orrit steadfast in body and mind. 
The serpent was furious to see the new comer in his room, and at 
once issued forth smoke. The Buddha wished to counteract the 
force of the serpent, and issued forth a great volume of smoke. The 
serpent shone forth in flames; and so did the Buddha. 


When the matted-haired ascetics saw the fire room in flames 
within, they began to observe that the so handsome, a visitor is 
being destroyed by the serpent. However, next morning, the Bud- 
dha came out of the fire room with the serpent in his bowl, and said: 


“Here, Kassapa, is your serpent with his majesty overcome by 
majesty itself”. 


Then Uruvela Kassapa, the matted-haired ascetic, thought: “Of 
great psychic powers, indeed, is this great monk, for, he has 
subdued with his majesty, the majesty of this ferocious and ve- 
nomous serpent of psychic powers. Nevertheless, he cannot be an 
Arahant (Saint) like myself”. 


As he was highly taken up by this feat of psychic power of the 
Buddha, Uruvela Kassapa said: 


“Great monk, will you reside here itself? I will provide you with 
regular meals”. | 


Thus the Buddha began to reside in a grove close to the hermit- 
age of Uruvela Kassapa. At the last watch of one night, the four 
guardian deities came to see the Buddha, illuminating the entire 
grove with their bodily splendour, and after saluting the Buddha 
they stood on the four directions like lofty flames of fire. 


In the morning, Uruvéla Kassapa came to invite the Buddha to 
meals, and asked who his resplendent visitors the previous night 
were, and was told that they were the four guardian deities. He 
remarked that the great monk was, indeed, a person of high 
psychic powers, but was not an Arahant like himself. 


Similarly, King Sakka, the king of deities, came to see the Bud- 
dha one night, and Brahma Sahampati visited Him the next night. 
When Uruvela Kassapa heard who the visitors were, he acknowl- 
edged that the great monk was a person of high psychic powers, 
but not an Arahant like himself. 


One day, Uruvéla Kassapa had arranged for a great sacrifice at 
which he expected a lot of people from Anga and Magadha king- 
doms with large quantities of food and drinks. He feared that if the 
Buddha were to show some of his psychic powers he would lose 
the regard in which he was held by his supporters, and hoped that 
the Buddha would not be present at the sacrifice. 


The Buddha foresaw the thoughts and hopes of His host, and 
proceeded to North Kuru (North of India) for the midday meal 
which He enjoyed near Anottata (Ever cool) lake. Next morning, 
Uruvela Kassapa went to the Buddha and asked why He was not 
present the previous day. The Buddha said that He foresaw the 
thoughts and hopes of Uruvéla Kassapa and went out to North 
Kuru for His meal. 


Uruvela Kassapa admitted that the Buddha was a person of 
psychic powers, inasmuch as He could read the thoughts of oth- 
ers, but he was still of the conviction that his visitor was not an 
Arahant like himself. 


On another day, the Buddha wished to wash His robe, and was 


looking for a suitable water spot. King Sakka knew the wish of the 
Buddha, and dug out a pond for the purpose. After washing the 
robe, the Buddha looked for a stone on which it could be rubbed. 
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Uruvela Kassapa subdued 


Then a stone was procured by King Sakka. Similarly, when the 
Buddha looked for a support to cling to after washing the robe, a 
branch of the Kakudha tree was bent by the deity who occupied 
the tree. Finally, to spread out the robe, King Sakka procured a 
large stone slab. 


When Uruvela Kassapa came to see the Buddha next morning, 
he saw the difference in the place, and, on making inquiries, heard 
of the divine intervention. He recognized the psychic powers and 
the high position of the Buddha, but remarked that He could not be 
an Arahanth like himself. 


On a subsequent day, the Buddha procured a rose apple from 
the rose apple tree after which India (Jambudipa), the land of the 
rose apple tree, is known, and offered it to Uruvéla Kassapa. 
Similarly, he procured a flower from the Parichattaka in heaven. 
The Buddha also with His psychic powers caused five hundred 
bundles of firewood tosplit, and the same to be lit and quenched, 
none of which the matted-haired ascetic was able to do. He also 
created fire vessels for them. In each of these cases, he admitted 
the powers of the Buddha, but remarked that He could not be an 
Arahant like himself. 


Finally, there poured down an untimely shower which caused a 
great flood. However, the spot at which the Buddha remained was 
not touched by the floods. Uruvéla Kassapa, who came ina boat to 
rescue was surprised when the Buddha rose to the sky and alighted 
in his boat. But again, he repeated his remark that the Buddha 
could not be an Arahant like himself. 


Now the Buddha began to explain to Uruvela Kassapa that the 
latter was not an Arahant, and that he was not on the proper path 
towards the realization of emancipation. Then Uruvela Kassapa 
expressed his wish to seek ordination under the Buddha, and be a 
disciple of the Buddha. 


The Buddha pointed out to him that he should see to the welfare 
of his five hundred followers. He spoke to his followers, and finally, 
Uruvela Kassapa and his five hundred followers threw away into 
the river all their ascetic attires, and became disciples of the 
Buddha. 


Similarly, Nadi Kassapa, with his three hundred followers, and 
Gaya Kassapa, with his two hundred followers, became disciples of 


the Buddha, and were ordained. The Buddha accompanied by the 
new followers, over_one thousand, went to Gaya ahead, and 
preached there the [Aditta Pariyaya] Fire Sermon. After listening 
to this discourse, all of them attained Arahantship. 
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Conversion of the Matted — Haired Ascetics see Maha Vagga, 
1, Mahakhandhaka. 
Uruvela Kassapa 


THE BUDDHA MEETS 
KING BIMBISARA 
AFTER ENLIGHTENMENT 


fter spending sufficient time at Gaya, the Buddha with 
a great retinue of monks, a thousand of whom were 
earlier matted-hair ascetics proceeded towards Ra- 
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jagaha, the capital of the kingdom of Magadha, in order to redeem 
his promise to King Bimbisara. Passing through various places, the 
Buddha in due course arrived at Rajagaha, and stayed at the 
Suppatittha shrine in the Sweet Creeper Grove (Latthivana). 


Séniya Bimbisara, the King of Magadha, heard that the Venera- 
ble Gotama, a Sakyan, who went forth from the Sakyan clan and 
became a monk, has now come to Rajagaha in due course, and is 
staying at the Suppatittha shrine in the Sweet Creeper Grove. He 
knew that the Venerable Gotama has earned the good reputation 
as an unparalleled religious teacher. He thought that it would, 
indeed, be a good thing to see such a Pure One. 


King Bimbisara with a following of one hundred and twenty 
thousand (Twelve Nahutas) Brahmin householders werit to the 
place where the Buddha was, saluted Him, and took his seat. Some ° 
of the Brahmin householders, too, saluted the Buddha and sat 
aside. Some of these Brahmin householders entered into friendly 
conversation with the Buddha, and sat aside. Some of the gather- 
ing sat by with their hands folded in obeisance to the Buddha. 
Others introduced themselves to the Buddha by their names and 
clan names, and sat by. Still others sat aside in utter silence. 


Now doubts arose in the minds of those Brahmin householders 
as to whether the great monk Gotama was leading a higher reli- 
gious life under Uruvela Kassapa, or whether Uruvela Kassapa 
was leading life under the great monk Gotama. Knowing their 
minds, the Buddha addressed Uruvela Kassapa: “O monk, from 
Uruvéla, what made you give up fire sacrifice? Please let me know 
how you gave up your fire sacrifice”. 


Uruvela Kassapa explained: 


“Sacrifices are said to procure sights, sounds, tastes, and other 
enjoyments such as the company of women. As | knew them to be 
defilements and fetters, | gave up all faith in offerings and sacrifi- 
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ces’. 
The Buddha said: 


“If your mind takes no delight in sights, sounds and tastes, etc., 
then tell me, O Kassapa, where your mind rejoices in the world of 
men and devas.” 


“| gave up faith in offerings and sacrifices, as | realized the state 
of peace devoid of fetters, detached from everything in the world of 
pleasures, which must be realized by oneself and which cannot be 
realized otherwise”. ‘ 


After making this explanation, Uruvela Kassapa got up from his - 


seat, adjusted his upper robe, and prostrated at the feet of the 
Buddha. Then twice he said: “Reverend Sir, the Blessed One, you 
are my teacher, and | am your pupil”. 
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Now the Brahmin householders were convinced that Uruvela 
Kassapa is leading a higher religious life under the Buddha. Know- 
ing their minds, the Buddha preached to them the doctrine. Hear- 
ing the Dhamma expounded by the Buddha, the Dhammacakkhu 
[the Eye of Truth] arose in them all. 


After the realization of the doctrine, King Bimbisara attained 
Sotapatti. He addressed the Buddha: “Formerly, O Reverend Sir, 
when | was a prince, | had five aspirations. They are now fulfilled. 
My first aspiration was that | should be consecrated King. My 
second aspiration was that a Fully Enlightened One should visit my 
country. My third aspiration was that I should associate with the 
Buddha. My fourth aspiration was that the Buddha should preach 
to me the doctrine. My fifth aspiration was that I should understand 
that doctrine. These five aspirations of mine are now fulfilled. 


“It is grand, O Reverend Sir. It is grand, how the Blessed One has 
preached the doctrine. | am now taking refuge in the Buddha, the 
Dhamma and the Sangha. May the Blessed One accept me hence- 
forth as a lifelong lay disciple, may the Blessed One accept this 
invitation to alms with the community of monks at my palace 
tomorrow’. 


The Buddha accepted the invitation in silence. The King left the 
Buddha with great respect, and prepared the meal with the best of 
food and drinks. 





Offering of Veluvana 


OFFERING OF VELUVANA 


he following day, when the Buddha was informed of the 
time of the meal, He set forth with the great multitude of 
monks among wham were a thousand monks who had 


earlier been matted-haired ascetics. 


The Buddha arrived at the palace of the King with the fraternity 
of monks, and occupied the prepared seats. After offering person- 
ally the Buddha and the fraternity of monks, the best of food and 
drinks, King Bimbisara sat aside and began to think thus: 


“What is the spot where the Buddha would reside, which is 
neither too far from, nor too close to, the village, easy of access to 
the devotees, which is not crowded during the day and free from 
noise at night with fresh air, and conducive to solitude”. 


The King thought of Veluvana, the Bamboo Grove, as the most 
suitable garden for the purpose, and thought of offering it to the 
Buddha and the fraternity of monks. King Bimbisara took a golden 
jug and poured water out of it as a mark of dedication of the garden, 
and said: “Hereby, Reverend Sir, I dedicate the Bamboo Grove to 
the fraternity of monks headed by the Buddha. May the Blessed ° 
One please accept this gift”. 


The Buddha gave a further admonition to the King on religious 
lines, and left the palace. On this topic the Buddha delivered a 
discourse to the monks, and approved of the acceptance of 
gardens. 
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First transfer of merit 


FIRST TRANSFERING 
OF MERITS 


hen King Bimbisara gave alms on the first day, eighty- 
four thousand pétas (ghosts) who were kinsmen of his, 
in the dispensation of the Buddha Phussa, failed to 


receive the fruit thereof. They waited until it was night, and then 
made a fearful noice and showed themselves to the king. When the 
king went to Veluvana on the following day, he related the incident 
to the. Tathagata. Said the Teacher, “Great king, ninety-two cycles 
of times in the past, in the dispensation of the Buddha Phussa, 
these petas were kinsmen of yours. They ate food which was their 
duty to give to the Congregation of Monks, and because of this 
were reborn in the World of Pétas. Passing through the round of 
existences, they asked the Buddhas Kakusandha, Konagamana, 
and Kassapa when they should obtain food, and the Buddhas told 
them that they will receive nothing to eat in their time, but to wait 
until the next Buddha to appear and obtain an answer from him. 
They waited all that time, and when the Buddha Kassapa ap- 
peared, they asked him. He replied, ‘You will receive nothing to eat 
in my time; but after me, the Buddha Gotama will appear. At that 
time your kinsman Bimbisara will be king; he will give alms to the 
Teacher and will make over to you the merit acquired by that act; 
at that time you will receive something to eat.’ All this time they 
desired greatly to receive your alms; and the reason why they 
acted as they did last night was that, when you gave alms, they 
failed to receive the fruit thereof.” 


“But, Reverend Sir, in case | were to give alms now, would they 
receive the fruit thereof?” 


“Yes, great king.” 


On the following day the king invited the Congregation of Monks 
presided over by the Buddha, bestowed abundant offerings, and 
said, “Reverend Sir, henceforth may celestial food and drink be the 
portion of these petas.” And when he had thus transferred to the 
petas the merit of his offering, they received celestial food and 
drink. On the following day the petas made their appearance 





naked. Said the king to the Buddha} “Today, Reverend Sir, these 
petas made their appearance naked,” and asked him what he 
should do. 


Said the Teacher, “Great king, you did not give them clothes.” 
So on the following day the king presented robes to the Congrega- 
tion of Monks presided over by the Buddha, saying, “Henceforth 
may they possess celestial raiment.” And when he had thus made 
over to them the merit of his offering, instantly they became 
possessed of celestial raiment, whereupon they put off their ghost- 
ly forms and took on the forms of celestial beings. When the 
Teacher returned thanks, he said, “Without the walls they stand,” 
reciting the extra-mural formula (Tirokudda Sutta). At the conclu- 
sion of his words of thanksgiving eighty-four thousand living beings 
obtained Comprehension of the Dhamma. 


LIFE OF UPATISSA 
(SARIPUTTA) AND KOLITA 


(MOGGALLANA) 


efore the Buddha appeared in the world, there were 
two Brahmin villages not far from Rajagaha named 
Upatissa village and Kolita village. One day a Brah- 


min’s wife named Rupasari, who lived in Upatissa village, con- 
ceived and on the same day a Brahmin’s wife named Moggali, who 
lived in Kolita village, likewise conceived. For seven generations 
these two families had been firmly knit and bound together in 
bonds of friendship; they performed the protection of the Embryo 
for the two expectant mothers on the same day. On the expiration 
of ten lunar months, both women gave birth to sons. 


On the day appointed for the naming of the children, they gave 
the name Upatissa to the son of the Brahmin woman whose name 
was Sari, because he was the son of the principal family in Upatissa 
village; to the other boy, because he was the son of the principal 
family in Kolita village, they gave the name Kolita. As they grew up, 
both boys attained the highest proficiency in all the arts and 


sciences. Whenever the youth Upatissa went to the river or the 
garden to disport himself, five hundred golden litters accompanied 
him; five hundred chariots drawn by thoroughbreds accompanied 
the youth KOlita. The two youths had retinues of five hundred boys 
“apiece. 


-Now there is a festival celebrated every year in Rajagaha which 
goes by the name of Mountain-top festival. A couch for the two 
‘ youths was set up in one place, and the two youths sat together 
and witnessed the passing show. When there was occasion to 
laugh, they laughed; when there was occasion to weep, they wept; 
when it was time to give alms, they gave alms. In this way they 
witnessed the festivities fof several days. But one day, when they 
had grown wiser, there was no laugh when they might have 
laughed, as on preceding days, there were no tears when they 
might have wept, and when their alms were sought they gave no 
alms. 


The following thought occurred to the two youths, “Why should 
we look at this? Before a hundred years have passed, all these 
people will have gone hence and will no more be seen. It behoves us 
rather to seek the Way of Release.” And taking this thought to 
heart, they sat down. Then Kolita said to Upatissa, “Friend Upatis- 
sa, you do not appear to be pleased and delighted as on previous 
days. Nay rather, you are afflicted with melancholy. What is in your 
mind?” “Friend Kolita, I sit thinking, ‘There is no lasting satisfaction 
in looking upon these folk; this is all unprofitable; it behoves me 
rather to seek the Way of Release for myself’. But why are you 
melancholy.” Kolita said the same thing. When Upatissa disco- 
vered that Kolita’s thoughts were one with his own, he said, “Both 
of us have hada happy thought. It behoves us both to seek the Way 
of Release and to retire from the world together. Under what 
teacher shall we retire from the world?” 


Now at this time a wandering ascetic named Sanjaya entered the 
city of Rajagaha, accompanied by a large retinue of wandering 
ascetics. “We will retire from the world and become monks under 
Safijaya,”’ said Upatissa and Kolita. So they dismissed five hundred 
retainers, saying to them, “Take the litters and the chariots and 
go,” and together with the remaining five hundred, retired from the 
world and became monks under Safjaya. From the day when 
these two youths retired from the world and became monks under 
Sanjaya,Sanjaya reached the pinnacle of gain and renown{n but a 
few days they had passed the bounds of Saiijaya’s teaching. There- 
fore they asked him, “Teacher, is this all the religious truth you 
know, or is there something more besides?” “This is all there is; 
you know all.” 


Upatissa and Kolita thought to themselves, “if this is the case, it 
is profitless for us to remain pupils of this teacher any longer. The 
Way of Release we retired from the world to seek for, we certainly 
cannot obtain from this teacher. But the Land of the Rose-apple is 
an extensive country. Let us journey through villages, market- 
towns, and royal cities. We shall surely find some teacher who will 
expound to us the Way of Release”. From that time forth, wherev- 
er they heard there was a learned monk or Brahmin, they went to 
him and held converse with him. The questions Upatissa and 
Kolita asked, the others were not able to answer; but every ques- 
tion the others asked, Upatissa and Kolita answered. In this 
manner they travelled all over the Land of the Rose-apple (India); 
then they retraced their steps and returned to their own homes 
again. Before they separated, Upatissa said to Kolita, “Friend 
Kolita, whichever of us first attains the Deathless is to inform the 
other.” Having made this agreement, they separated. 


While they were living under this agreement, the Teacher, after 
travelling from place to place as has been related above, arrived at 
Rajagaha, accepted the gift of Veluvana monastery, and took up 
his residence at Veluvana. Now after the teacher had sent forth the 
sixty-one Arahants to proclaim the virtues of the Three-Jewels, 
saying, “Go forth, monks, preaching and teaching,” one of the 
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Band of Five, the Great elder Assaji, turned back, came to Rajaga- 
ha, and on the following day, early in the morning, taking his bowl - 
and his robe, entered Rajagaha for alms. On the same day, early in 
the morning, the wandering ascetic Upatissa ate his breakfast, and 
proceeding to the hermitage of the wandering ascetics, saw the 
Elder. When he saw him, he thought to himself, “Never before 
have I seen a monk like this monk. He must be one of those monks 
who have attained Arahantship in this world, or who have entered 
upon the pathleading to Arahantship.Suppose | were to approach 
this monk and ask him, ‘For whose sake, brother, have you retired 
from the world? And who is your teacher? And whose doctrine do 
you profess?” Then this thought occurred to him, “It is not the 
proper time to ask this monk questions, for he is going from house 
to house for alms.Suppose | were to follow close in the footsteps of 
this monk, as those are wont to do who seek some favour?” 


Therefore, observing that the monk had received a portion of 
alms and was on his way to a certain place, and perceiving that he 
desired to sit down, he placed his own monk’s stool on the ground 
and offered it to him; and when the monk had finished his meal, 
offered him water from his own water-pot. Having thus performed 
the duties of a pupil to a teacher, he exchanged pleasant greetings 
with the Elder after the meal was over and said to him, “Calm and 
serene, brother, are your organs of sense; clean and clear is the 
hue of your skin. For whose sake, brother, did you retire from the 
world2 And who is your teacher? And whose doctrine do you 
profess?” 


The Elder thought to himself, “These wandering ascetics are 
hostile to the religion | profess; therefore I will show this monk the 
profundity of our religion.” But first he explained that he was 
himself a mere novice, saying, “Brother, |am as yet a mere novice; 
no long time have I been a monk; but recently did | approach this 
Doctrine and Discipline; just now | shall not be able to expound the 
Law at length.” Thought the wandering ascetic, “I am Upatissa; say 
much or little according to your ability; I will undertake to fathom 
the meaning in a hundred ways or a thousand ways.” Therefore he 
said, 


Say little or much; tell me the substance only; 
| have need of the substance only; why utter many words? 


In response the Elder pronounced the first line of the Stanza, 


Of all things that proceed from a cause, of these the cause the 
Tathagata hath told. 


As soon as the wandering ascetic heard the first line, he was 
established in the Fruit of Conversion (Sotapanna), perfect in a 
thousand ways. As soon as he was established in the Fruit of 
Conversion, the Elder completed the second line, 


And also how these cease to be, 
this too the mighty monk hath told. 


But after he had attained the Fruit of Conversion, the Higher 
Excellence failed to appear. Therefore he considered, “There must 
be a reason for this,” and said to the Elder, “Do not carry your 
teaching of the Law any further, let this suffice. Where does our 
Teacher reside?” “At Veluvana, brother.” “Well then, Reverend 
Sir, you go on ahead. | have a friend, and he and I made the 
following agreement with each other, ‘Whichever of us first attains 
the Deathless is to inform the other.’ I wish first to redeem this 
promise. | will bring my friend with me and go to the Teacher, 
following the same path you take.” So saying, Upatissa prostrated 
himself before the feet of the Elder with Five Rests, walked thrice 
around him sunwise, and then took leave of him and went to meet’ 
the leader of the wandering ascetics. 


The wandering ascetic Kolita saw him approaching from after 
and said to himself, “Today my friend’s face has a hue not as on 
other days; it must be that he has attained the Deathless.” There- 
fore he asked him at once whether he had attained the Deathless. 
Upatissa said in reply, “Yes, brother, | have attained the Death- 
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less.” So saying, he pronounced the same Stanza Assaji had pro- 
nounced. At the conclusion of the Stanza Kolita was established in 
the Fruit of Conversion. Thereupon Kolita said, “Friend, where 
does our Teacher reside? “At Veluvana, friend. So I was informed 
~-by our teacher the Elder Assaji.” “Well then, friend, let us go; let us 
see the Teacher.” 


Now it was a distinguishing trait of the Elder Sariputta that he 
always helda teacher in profound respect. Therefore said he to his 
friend, “Friend, let us inform our teacher, the wandering ascetic 
Sanjaya, that we have attained the Deathless. Thus will his mind be 
awakened, and he will comprehend. But should he fail to compre- 
hend he will at any rate believe what we say to be true; and as soon 
as he has listened to the preaching of the Buddhas, he will attain the 
Path and the Fruit.” Accordingly the two wandering ascetics went 
to Sanjaya. When Sanjaya saw them, he asked, “Friends, did you 
succeed in finding anyone able to show you the Way to the Death- 
less?” “Yes, teacher, such a one have we found. The Buddha has 
appeared in the world, the Law has appeared, the Order has 
appeared. You, sir, are walking in vain unreality. Come, sir, let us 
go to the Teacher.” “You may go; | cannot go.” “For what reason?” 
“In the past I have gone about as a teacher of the mulititude. For me 
to become a pupil again would be as absurd as for a chatty to go to 
the well. I shall not be able to live the life of a pupil.” 


“Do not act thus, teacher.” “Never mind, friends, you may go, 
but I cannot go.” “Teacher, from the moment of the Buddha’s 
appearance in the world the populace will take perfumes, garlands, 
and so forth in their hands and will go and do honour to him alone. 
Let us also go there. What do you intend to do?” “Friends, which 
are more numerous in this world, the stupid or the wise?” 
“Teacher, the stupid are many, the wise are few.” “Well then, 
friends, let the wise men go to the wise monk Gotama, and let the 
stupid come to stupid me. You may go, but I shall not go.” “You will 
become a famous man, teacher!” said his two former pupils, and 
departed. As they departed, Sanjaya’s congregation broke up; at 
that instant the grove was empty. When Sanjaya saw that the 
grove was empty, he vomited hot blood. Five hundred wandering 
ascetics accompanied the two on their journey a little way. Of 
these, two hundred and fifty remained loyal to Sanjaya and turned 
back; the other two hundred and fifty wandering ascetics the two 
received as their own pupils and took with them to Veluvana. 


As the Teacher sat in the midst of the fourfold congregation 
preaching the Law, he saw the two wandering ascetics approach- 
ing from afar. Straight away he addressed the monks, “Monks, 
here come two friends, Kolita and Upatissa. They will become my 
pair of disciples, my chief and noble pair.” The two wandering 
ascetics paid obeisance to the Teacher, sat down respectfully on 
one side, and spoke thus to the Teacher, “Reverend Sir, we should 
like to receive admission to the Order at the hands of the Exalted 
One; we should like to make our full profession.” Said the Exalted 
One, “Come, monks! The Law has been well taught. Lead the holy 
life, to the end that all suffering may be utterly done away.” Instant- 
ly they became possessed of bowls and robes created by super- 
natural power, and became as it were Elders of a hundred years’ 
residence. 


But the acts of the company of his disciples the Teacher caused 
the preaching of the Law constantly to increase. With the excep- 
tion of the two Chief Disciples all attained Arahantship. The two 
Chief Disciples, however, did not complete the meditations leading 
to the Three Higher Paths. (What was the reason for this? It was 
because of the magnitude of the Perfection of Knowledge of Chief 
Disciples.) 


Now Venerable Moggallana the Great, residing near the village 
Kallavala in the kingdom of Magadha, fell into sloth and torpor on 
the seventh day after the day of his reception into the Order. But 
aroused by the Teacher, he shook off sloth and torpor, and apply- 
ing himself to the formula of Meditation on the Elements given him 


| by the Tathagata, completed the meditations leading to the Three 


Higher Paths and attained the goal of the Perfection of Knowledge _. 
of Chief Disciples. 


As for Sariputta, he spent the fortnight following his reception 
into the Order with the Teacher, residing at Sukarakhata Cave 
near the same city Rajagaha. Having heard an exposition of the 
Vedanapariggaha Suttanta by his own sister’s son, the wandering 
monk Dighanakha, he applied his mind to the Sutta, and like a man 
who eats rice boiled for another man, attained the goal of the 
Perfection of knowledge of Chief Disciples. 


(Surely the Venerable Sariputta is a man of great intelligence, 
Why, then, does he require a longer time than Moggallana the 
Great to attain the Goal of the Perfection of Knowledge of Chief 
Disciples? Because the preliminaries are so elaborate. We must 
understand that the cause is analogous to that of a king, who, when 
he wishes to set out ona journey, is obliged to make great prepara- 
tions, such as caparisoning riding-elephants. On the other hand a 
poor man, no matter where he may wish to go, immediately goes 
there without much ado.) 


On the very day when Sariputta and Moggallana were received 
into the Order, as the shadows of evening lengthened, the Teacher 
gathered his disciples together at Veluvana, assigned the place of 
Chief Disciples to the newcomers, and then recited the Patimok- 
kha. 


VISIT TO KAPILAVATTHU 


a. King Suddhodana desires to see the Buddha 


hen King Suddhodana heard that the Buddha was 
dwelling at the Véluvana (Bamboo Grove) at Rajagaha, 
he called one of his most trusted Ministers, and said: 


“Dear one, | am far advanced in years now, and it is my wish to see 
my son who is now enlightened, before my death. Will you, there- 
fore, go to Rajagaha, and convey this message to Him, and conduct 
Him here.” 


The minister assented, and left for Rajagaha, but never returned 
to the palace of King Suddhodana, as he himself became a disciple 
of the Buddha, and attained Arahantship. 


The King waited for some time, and sent another emissary for 
the same purpose. He, too, went the same way as the first emis- 
sary. Thus, the King sent nine Ministers successively, and in vain. 
For, after the attainment of Arhantship, the Arahants lost all inter- 
est in wordly matters, including conveying the King’s message. 


Finally, the King called the Minister Kaludayi, who was born on 
the same day as Prince Siddhattha and was a playmate of his. The 
King agreed to his becoming a disciple of the Buddha, but took the 
undertaking from him that in any event, he would conduct the 
Buddha to his home town. Like the rest he entered the Order and 
attained Arahantship, but delayed to give the message until the 
beginning of spring, full-moon day of the month Phagguna (Feb. 
—DMar.) when the Buddha had been two months at Rajagaha. Then 
Kaludayi seeing that the time was suitable for travelling uttered his 
invitation in verses and persuaded Him to visit His aged royal 
father. 


The Buddha set forth on His journey to Kapilavatthu.in the 
company of over twenty Arahants. Ten thousand of them were 
those who had come from Kapilavatthu with the ten emissaries of 
King Suddhodana, and the rest were those who had joined the 
Order from the kingdom of Magadha and Anga. Throughout the 
journey, the Buddha and the fraternity of monks received food 
from the palace of King Suddhodana due to the exertions of the 
Venerable Kaludayi, who also kept the King informed of the pro- 
gress made each day by the Buddha. 





Visit to Kapilavatthu 


The Sakya relations who were well-disposed towards the Bud- 
dha due to the good work of the Venerable Kaludayi *, made all 
arrangements for the Buddha to stay at the park of the Sakya 
prince Nigrodha. They also sent forward their younger generation 
to welcome the Buddha to His home town. 


After the arrival of the Buddha at Kapilavatthu, His elder rela- 
tives thought it beneath their dignity to salute Him or pay Him 
other respects, and they chose to advice the younger of them to do 
so. The Buddha thought that the pride of the Sakya should be 


subdued. He rose in the air and performed the “Twin Miracle”*. 


King Suddhddana was the first to salute the Buddha, saying that 
it was the third occasion of his saluting the son.* All the Sakyas, 
without exception, saluted the Buddha. 


After the Buddha had come down from the sky a storm of rain 
broke, but it wetted only those who wished to be wet, but he who 
did not, had not even a drop fallen upon his body, at which they 
marvelled, and the Buddha said, “not only now did a shower of 
rain fall on an assembly of my kinsfolk, but it did so also in the far 
past.” He then told them the story of his earthly existence as King 
Vessantara, * to show a similar incident took place which imme- 
diately preceded His birth in the Tusita heaven. After the discourse 
they dispersed, but none of the Sakyas invited the Buddha to come 
and receive alms for the following day. Likewise the King, although 
the thought occurred to him, “If my son does not come to my 
house, where will he go?” went home without inviting Him. When 
he reached the royal residence, however, he caused rice-gruel and 
other kinds of food to be prepared for twenty thousand monks, 
and likewise seats to be provided for them. 


b. The Buddha goes round for Alms & Conversion of King Sud- 
dhodana 


On the following day, the Buddha, in the company of twenty 
thousand monks, entered the city of Kapilavatthu for alms. The 
Buddha considered within Himself,“Did the Buddhas of the past, 
upon entering the city of their father, straightaway enter the house 
of their kinsfolk, or did they go from house to house in regular 
order receiving alms?” Perceiving that they always went from 
house to house, the Teacher likewise began at the first house and 
went from house to house receiving alms. The report went about 
that Prince Siddhattha was going for alms, and the multitude 
opened their windows to look at him. 
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Yasodhara, the mother of Rahula, opened her window and saw 
the Buddha in the city begging for his food. She informed the King 
that his son was begging in the city. King Suddhddana was over- 
come with emotion, and got into chariot and rushed to the place 
where the Buddha was passing, and stood before Him. There he 
asked the Buddha: 


“Son, why do you mortify me? 1am overwhelemed with shame to 
see you going from house to house receiving alms. In this very city 
it would be improper for you to go from house to house receiving 
alms. Why do you put me to shame?” 


“Great King, | am not putting you to shame; | am merely keeping 
up the tradition of my lineage.” 


“But, my dear son, is it a tradition of our warrior lineage of Maha 
Sammata to gain a livelihood by going from house to house receiv- 
ing alms?” 

“No, great king, that is not a tradition of your lineage. But it is a 
tradition of my lineage. But it is a tradition af my lineage, for 
countless years thousands of Buddhas have gone from house to 
house receiving alms, and have so gained their sustenance.” So 
saying, he preached the Law by pronouncing the following Stan- 
zas, 


168. Aman should exert himself, and should not live the life of 
Heedlessness. 
A man should live righteously; for by living righteously 
A man rests happily, both in this world and in the next. 


Hearing it, the King realized the Truth and attained the first 
stage of Sainthood (Sotappatti). He took the Buddha’s bowl, and 
conducted Him with his monks to the palace, where they received 
a meal. At the end of the alms, all the inmates of the palace, except 
the mother of Rahula, came and did reverence. Then the Buddha 
said: 

169. Aman should live righteously, not unrighteously; For by 
living righteously a man rests happily, both in this world and 
in the next. 


Thereupon the king attained the second stage of Sainthood 
(Sakadagami) and Maha Pajapati Gotami attained the first stage of 
Sainthood (Sotapatti). 


c. The Buddha and Yasodhara 
The mother of Rahula, when asked by her attendants to go, said, 
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“If | have any virtues, the Noble One will come himself to my 
presence, and when he comes | will reverence him.” 


After the meal was done the Buddha handed the bowl to the 

king, and saying, “the King’s daughter may do reverence as she 

wishes, she is not to be blamed,” went with the two chief disciples 
to: her chamber. 


At that time there were forty thousand dancing girls who lived in 
her presence, and of them a thousand and ninety were maidens of 
the warrior caste. When the lady heard of the Tathagata’s coming 
she bade all these put on yellow robes, and they did so. 


The Buddha came and took his seat in a place which was 
assigned him. Then all the women cried out with one voice, and 
there was a great sound of lamentation. Yasddara came swiftly to 
Him and clasping His ankles, placed her head on His feet and 
reverenced Him according to her desire. 


Having shown her affection and respect thus, she sat down with 
due reverence. Then the King told of her goodness, and said: 
“Lord, my daughter, when she heard that you were wearing 
yellow robes, she also robed herself in yellow; when she heard of 
your having one meala day, herself took one meal; when she knew 
that you had given up large couch, she lay on a low couch; and 


when she knew that you had given up garlands and scents, she - 


gave them up . When you entered upon the religious life she 
became a widow; and she refused the gifts that other kings sent 
her. So faithful is her heart to you.” 


“It is no marvel, great king! that now in my last birth the lady 
should love me, and should be of faithful heart and led by me alone. 
So also, even when born as an animal, she was faithful and mine 
alone.” Then at the king’s request the Buddha told a story of the 
past.” 


After recalling the past association with her, the Buddha con- 
soled her and left the palace. 





For his good act of mediation with the Sakya Families, Elder 

Kaludavi was later given a special place in the order by the 

Buddha as “the chief of those who make families well disposed.” 

“The Twin Miracle” is a psychic power He makes fire and 

water issue from the pores of the body simultaneously. Pati- 

sambhidamagga commentary states that by fire and water are 
meant red and blue rays. 

* King Suddhddana saluted Him for the first time at his birth, and 
secondly at the miracle of the rose-apple tree, so now for the 
third time he bowed at his son’s feet. 

* See Vessantara Jataka (No. 547). 

* See Chandakinnara Jataka (No. 485) 


ORDINATION OF NANDA* 


n the following day, while the’ ceremonies of Prince 
Nanda’s royal consecration, house-warming, and mar- 
riage were in progress, the Buddha entered the house 


for alms. After the meal the Buddha handed the bowl to the prince 
and uttered a Blessing (Mangala). Then, rising from his seat, he 
departed without taking his bowl from the hands of Prince Nanda. 


Out of reverence for the Tathagata, Prince Nanda did not dare 
say, “Reverend Sir, receive your bowl,” but thought within himself, 
“He will take his bowl at the head of the stairs.” But even when the 
Buddha reached the head of the stairs, he did not take his bowl. 
Thought Nanda, “He will take his bowl at the foot of the stairs.” But 
the Buddha did not take his bowl even there. Thought Nanda, “He 
will take his bowl in the palace court.” But the Buddha did not take 
his bowl even there. Prince Nanda desired greatly to return to his 
bride, but followed the Buddha much against his own will. So great 
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was his reverence for the Buddha that he did not dare say, 
“Receive your bowl,” but continued to follow the Buddha, thinking 
to himself, “He will take his bowl here! He will take his bowl there! 
He will take his bowl there!” : 


At that moment they brought word to his bride Belle-of-the- 
Country, Janapada-Kalyani, “My lady, the Exalted One has taken 
Prince Nanda away with him; it is his purpose to deprive you of 
him.” Thereupon Janapada-Kalyani, with tears streaming down 
her face and hair half-combed, ran after Prince Nanda as fast as she 
could and said to him, “Noble sir, please return immediately.” Her 


words caused a quaver in Nanda’s heart; but the Buddha, without | 


so much as taking his bowl, led him to the monastery and said to 
him, “Nanda, would you like to become a monk?” So great was 
Prince Nanda’s reverence for the Buddha that he refrained from 
saying, “I do not wish to become amonk,” and said instead, “Yes, | 
should like to become a monk.” Said the Buddha, “Well then, make 
a monk of Nanda.” Thus it happened that on the third day after the 
Buddha’s arrival at Kapalivatthu he caused Nanda to be made a 
monk. 


But Nanda Bhikkhu enjoyed no spiritual happiness resulting 
from renuciation. He was greatly depressed, and was constantly 
thinking of his bride. He related his mental troubles to the Bhik- 
khus, saying, “Brethren, | am dissatisfied. | am now living the 
Religious Life, but | cannot endure to live the Religious Life any 
longer. I intend to abandon the higher precepts and return to the 
lower life, the life of a layman.” 

Hearing this, the Buddha questioned Nanda Bhikkhu whether 
such report was true. He admitted his weakness, and stated that 
he was worried about his bride. 

The Buddha devised a means to set him on the right path. With 
the object of showing his celestial nymphs, the Buddha, took 
Nanda Bhikkhu by the arm, and by the power of his psychic 


conducted him to the Tavatimsa Heaven. On the way Nanda ~ 


Bhikkhu was shown a singed she-monkey who had lost her ears, 
nose, and tail in a fire, clinging to a burnt-up stump in a scorched 
field. Reaching heaven, the Buddha pointed to him celestial 
nymphs and asked him: “Nanda, which do you regard as being the 
more beautiful and fair to look upon and handsome — your noble 
wife Janapada Kalyani or the celestial nymphs?” 


“Venerable Sir, Janapada Kalyani is like the singed monkey 
when compared to those celestial nymphs, who are infinitely more 
beautiful and fair.” 


“Cheer up, Nanda, I guarantee that you will possess them if you 
persevere as | bid you?” 


“In that case I shall take the greatest pleasure in living the Holy 
Life,” said Nanda Bhikkhu. 


Then the Buddha, taking Nanda Bhikkhu with him, disappeared 
from the Tavatimsa Heaven and reappeared at Jetavana. 


Hearing that Nanda Bhikkhu was living the Holy Life with the 
object of winning the celestial nymphs, the Bhikkhus treated him as 
a hireling and as one bought with a price. And they addressed him 
accordingly, saying, “It appears that Nanda Bhikkhu is a hireling; it 
appears that Nanda Bhikkhu is one bought with a price. It appears 
that it is in the hope of winning celestial nymphs that he is living the 
religious life; it appears that the Exalted One has guaranteed that 
he shall win five hundred pink-footed celestial nymphs.” 


Now Nanda Bhikkhu, although his fellow-monks despised him, 
were ashamed of him, and tormented him by calling him “hireling” 
and “bought with a price,” nevertheless, living in solitude, with- 
drawn from the world, heedful, ardent, resolute, in no time, at- 
tained Arahantship. 


He thereupon approached the Buddha and said: “Venerable Sir, 
| release the Exalted One from the promise that He made when He 
guranteed that | should win celestial nymphs.” 


The Buddha replied: “When, Nanda, you ceased to cling to the 
things of the world, and your heart was released from the Corrup- 
tions, at that moment I was released from that promise.” 


The Buddha then uttered the following Solemn Utterance, 
He that has crossed over the mud and crushed the thorn of lust, 


He that has destroyed delusion, such a man is unmoved, wheth- 
er in pleasure or in pain. 


When some monks doubted his attainment of Arahantship the 
Buddha in explanation uttered the following stanzas: 


ol 


13. Evenas rain breaks through an ill-thatched house, So lust 
breaks through an ill-trained mind. 


14. Evenas rain breaks not through a well-thatched house, So 
lust breaks not through a well-trained mind. 


The monks began to discuss the incident in the Hall of Truth: 
“Brethren, the Buddhas are marvellous! Venerable Nanda became 
dissatisfied with the Religious Life all because of Janapada-Kalyani; 
but the Teacher, employing celestial nymphs as a lure, won him to 
complete obedience.” Then the Buddha remarked that this was 
not the first time Nanda had been won to obedience by the lure of 
the opposite sex, and related the following story of the past: 


A merchant of Benares named Kappata made a journey to 
Takkasila with a load of pottery. While he was disposing of his 
wares, he let his donkey run loose. The donkey, seeing a female of 
his species, made up to her. The female donkey greeted him in 
friendly manner and commiserated him on his hard lot. Asa result 
of her talk, he became dissatisfied with his job, and refused to 
return with master. His master, finding that threats only made the 
donkey more stubborn, offered to procure him a mate. By this 
promise the donkey was immediately won over. The donkey was 
Nanda, the female donkey was Janapada—Kalyani, and the mer- 
chant was Buddha himself. 


When the Buddha had thus established his father in the Three 
Fruits. (Sotapatti, Sakadagami, and Anagami), he returned once 
more to Rajagaha, accompanied by the Congregation of Monks. 
Now he had promised Anathapindika to visit Savatthi, as soon as 
the great monastery of Jétavana should be completed, and receiv- 
ing word shortly afterwards that the monastery had been complet- 
ed, he went to Jétavana and took up his residence there. While the 
Buddha was thus residing at Jetavana, Venerable Nanda, becom- 
ing discontented, told his troubles to his fellow-monks. 


* Prince Nanda was half-brother of Buddha and son e Queen 
Maha Pajapati Gotami. 


ORDINATION OF RAHULA 


n the seventh day the Mother of Rahula adorned Prince 
Rahula and sent him to the Exalted One, saying “Dear 
son, go look upon this monk, possessed of a retinue of 


twenty thousand monks, possessed of a body of the hue of gold, 
possessed of the beauty of form of Maha Brahma. This monk is 
your father. To Him once belonged great stores of treasure. From 
the time of his Great Renunciation we have not seen him. Ask him 
for your inheritance, saying, ‘Dear father, | am a royal prince, and 
as soon as | receive the ceremonial consecration, I shall become a 
Universal Monarch. | have need of wealth; bestow wealth upon me; 
for to a son belongs the wealth which formerly belonged to his 
father.” ’ 


Accordingly Prince Rahula went to the Exalted One who was 
dining in the palace. The moment he saw Him he conceived a warm 
affection for his father, and his heart rejoiced within him. And he 
said, “Monk, pleasant is your shadow,” and said much else befit- 
ting his own station. When the Exalted One had finished his meal, 
he pronouced the words of thanksgiving, arose from his seat, and 
departed. Prince Rahula followed in the foot-steps of the Exalted 
One, saying, “Monk, give me my inheritance; monk, give me my 
inheritance.” The Exalted One did not repel the Prince; even the 
attendants were unable to prevent the Prince from accompanying 
the Exalted One. In this manner the Prince accompanied the 
Exalted One to the Grove. Then the thought occurred to the 
Exalted One, “The paternal inheritance which this youth seeks 
inevitably brings destruction in its train. Behold, | will bestow upon 
him the Sevenfold Noble wealth which I received at the foot of the 
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Bodhi-tree; | will make him master of an inheritance which trans- 
cends the world.” So he told Sariputta to admit him to the Order. 


Rahula, who was then only seven years of age, was admitted in to 


the Order. 


When, however, Prince Rahula had been received into the 
Order, the king his grandfather was afflicted with great sorrow. 
Unable to endure his sorrow, came to the Buddha and asked a 
boon. “When the Lord abandoned the world, it was no small pain 
to me, so when Nanda did so, and especially so in the case of 
Rahula. The love of ason cuts through the skin, having cut through 
the skin it cuts through the hide, the flesh, the sinew, the bone, the 
marrow. Grant, Lord, that the noble ones may not confer the 
Pabbajja Ordination on a son without the permission of his mother 
and father.” [This was granted and made a Vinaya rule. ] 


KING SUDDHODANA 


he next day after an early meal King Suddhodana 
seated by the Buddha said, “Lord, at the time when 
you were practising austerities, a déva (deity) came to 


me, and said, ‘your son is dead,’ but | did not believe him, and 
replied, ‘my son will not die without attaining enlightenment”. 
Buddha then related the Maha Dhammapala Jataka (No. 447) 
—how King Suddhodana in a former life, even when bones were 
shown to himas his son’s, refused to believe that his son was dead. 
And the King was established in the fruit of the third path (Anaga- 
mi). 

[On his death-bed, the king heard the Dhamma from the Buddha 
for the last time and attained Arahantship. After experiencing the 
bliss of emancipation for seven days, he passed away as a lay 
Arahant when the Buddha was about forty years old. ] 





DISPUTE OVER RIVER 
ROHINI 
ot long after the death of King Suddhodana there 
arose a dispute over the water of River Rohini. 


The people of Kapilavattu and the people of Koliya 
used to cultivate their fields with the water from River Rohini. But 
the water was found to be insufficient for the fields of the two 
kingdoms, and the people of Koliya suggested to the others if the 
water of the river is entirely left to them they could cultivate their 
fields better. 


The people of Kapilavatthu took offence at this, and said that 
they should have the monopoly of the river water. The people of 
the two cities could not arrive at a settlement, and some of them 
came to blows over the dispute. The matter went as far as the royal 
families of the two cities. The royal family of Kapilavatthu was 
abused alleging that their forefathers had cohabited with their 
sisters. The royal family of the Koliyas was insulted, as their fore- 
fathers had lived in hollows of trees. 


The royal families took offence at this abuse and these insults, 
and they came out in battle against each other. As the Buddha was 
surveying the world, early in the morning, He saw the imminent 
danger of war between two royal families who were his closest 
relatives. Then the Buddha came to the spot, all alone, and stood in ° 
the sky over the river. 


When the two armies saw the Buddha, they put down their 
weapons, and saluted the Buddha. 


“What is this fight, great Kings?” asked the Buddha. 
“We do not know, Reverend Sir,” they said. 


“Who will know this?” 
“The generals will know, Reverend Sir,” 


When the generals were questioned, they admitted their ignor- 
ance, and said that their lieutenants would know what it was. Thus 
the cause of the war had to be learnt from the servants and 
workers, who said that it was a quarrel over water. 


“How much is the water worth?” asked the Buddha. 
“Very little, Reverend Sir,” they answered. 

“What is the value of the people of.the royal caste?” 
“They are invaluable, Reverend Sir”. 


The Buddha asked: “Is it proper for you to destroy the invaluable 
royal caste for the sake of water of little value?” 


The people remained silent. The Buddha preached to them the 
evil of enmity, and preached Attadanda Sutta, Phandana Jataka 
and Latukika Jataka. Two hundred and fifty men from each side 
were offered as followers of the Buddha. Instantly, the five hundred 
of them became monks, and with the Buddha went to Mahavana. 


ORDINATION OF 


MAHA PAJAPATI GOTAMI 


hen the Buddha was dwelling in Nigrodharama (Ba- 
nyan Park), and after the death of King Suddhodana, 
Maha Pajapati Gotami, the aunt of the Buddha, with 
five hundred wives of princes who had entered the order* came to 
see Him and begged Him to grant permission for women to enter 


the Order, pleaded thus: 


“It would be well, Lord, if women should be allowed to retire 
from household life and enter the houseless one, under the Doc- 
trine and Discipline proclaimed by the Tathagata.” 


Without stating His reasons, the Buddha straightaway refused, 
saying: 
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“Enough, O Gotami, do not ask that women retire from house- 
hold life to the houseless one, under the Doctrine and Discipline 
proclaimed by the Tathagata.” 


“Are women competent, Reverend Sir, if they retire from 
household life to the houseless one, under the Doctrine and Disci- 
pline proclaimed by the Tathagata, to attain to the fruit of Sota- 
panna, Sakadagami, Anagami, to attain Arahantship?” 


The Buddha replied that they were capable of realizing Saint- 
ship. 


Encouraged by this favourable reply, Venerable Ananda ap- 
pealed again, saying: “If then, Lord, they are capable of attaining 
Saintship, since Maha Pajapati Gotami had been of great service to 
the Exalted One, when as a foster-mother, nurse and giver of milk, 
she suckled the Blessed One on the death of his mother, it were 
well, Lord, that women should be given permission to renounce 
the world and enter the homeless stage under the Doctrine and 
Discipline proclaimed by the Tathagata.” 


For the second and third time Maha Pajapati Gotami repeated 
her request, and the Buddha gave the same reply. 


Later, the Buddha having stayed at Kapilavatthu as long as He 
wished journeyed to Vesali, and arriving there in due course, 
resided at the Mahavana (Great Grove) in the Kutagara Hall (Pin- 
nacled Hall). 


Then Maha Pajapati Gotami had her hair cut off, put on yellow 
robes, and with five hundred Sakyan ladies, proceeded towards 
Vesali, and arrived at the Kutagara Hall in Mahavana. Maha Paja- 
pati Gotami with swollen feet, and covered with dust, sorrowful, 
sad, and tearful, stood weeping outside in the entrance porch. 
Venerable Ananda found'her weeping and learning the cause of 
her grief, approached the Buddha and said: 


“Behold, Lord, Maha Pajapati Gotami is standing outside the 
porch, with swollen feet, body covered with dust, and sad. Please 
permit women to retire from household life and enter the houseless 
one, under the doctrine and discipline proclaimed by the Tathaga- 
ta. It were well, Lord, if women should be allowed to retire from 
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household life and enter the houseless one.” 


“Enough, Ananda, do not ask that women retire from houehold 
life to the houseless one, under the Doctrine and Discipline pro- 
claimed by the Tathagata,” was the Buddha’s reply. 


For the second and third time he interceded on their behalf, but 
the Buddha would not yield. 


“If, Ananda, Maha Pajapati Gotami accepts the Eight Chief 
Rules, let that be reckoned to her as the form of her ordination,” 
said the Buddha, finally yielding to the entreaties of Venerable 
Ananda. 7 


The Eight Chief Rules* are as follows: 


1. A Bhikkhuni, even of a hundred years standing by Upasampa- 
da*, should salute a Bhikkhu, rise up before him, reverence him, 
and perform all proper duties towards him though he had received 
the Higher Ordination that very day. 

2. A Bhikkuni should not spend a Retreat (Vassa)* in a place 
where there is no Bhikkhu. 


3. Every fortnight a Bhikkuni should ask from the Order of 
Bhikkhus the time of Uposattha* meeting and when a Bhikkhu 
would come to admonish them. + 


4. The Pavarana* ceremony after the Retreat should be held by - 


Bhikkuni in the presence of both Bhikkhus and Bhikkunis (to 
inquire whether through any of the three ways of seeing, hearing, 
or suspicion a wrong has been done). 


5. ABhikkuni who has committed a major offence should under- 
go Manatta’ discipline in the presence of the Order of both Bhik- 
khus and Bhikkhunis. 


6. A female novice (Sikkhamana), who is trained in the Six Rules 
for two years, should receive the Higher Ordination from the 
Order of both Bhikkhus and Bhikkhunis. 


7. A Bhikkhuni should on no account rebuke or abuse a Bhik- 
khu. 


8. Henceforth Bhikkhunis should not give admonition to Bhik- 
khus, but Bhikkhus should admonish Bhikkhunis. 


These rules are to be revered, reverenced, honoured and re- 
spected as long as life lasts and should not be transgressed. 


When Venerable Ananda mentioned them to Maha Pajapati 
Gotami she gladly agreed to abide by those Eight Chief Rules. By 
their acceptance she automatically received the Higher Ordina- 
tion. 


In founding this Order of Bhikkhunis the Buddha, foreseeing the 
future repercussions, remarked: “If, Ananda, women had not re- 
ceived permission to renounce the world and enter the homeless 
state under the doctrine and discipline proclaimed by the Tathaga- 
ta, the Holy Life would have lasted longer and the Sublime Dham- 
ma would have survived for thousand years. But since women have 
entered this homeless state, the Holy Life would not last long and 
the Sublime Dhamma would now remain’ only for five hundred 
years.’* 


The Buddha added: “Just as, Ananda, houses in which there are 
many women but few men are easily violated by burglars, even so, 
under whatsoever doctrine and discipline women are permitted to 
renounce the world and enter the homeless state, that Holy Life 
will not last long. 


“And just as a man would in anticipation build an embankment 
to a great reservoir beyond which the water should not overpass, 
even so have | in anticipation laid down these Eight Chief Rules for 
the Bhikkunis, not to be transgressed throughout their lives.” 


In making these comments, which may not generally be very 
palatable to womankind, the Buddha was not in any way making a 
wholesale condemnation of women but was only reckoning with 
the weaknesses of their sex. 


Although for several valid reasons the Buddha reluctantly per- 
mitted women to enter the Order, it should be stated that it was the 
Buddha who, for the first time in the history of the world, founded 
an Order for women with rules and regulations. 


* Five hundred ladies whose husbands had already entered the 


order, after the settlement of the water dispute. 

Rf. Paramattha Dipani — Theérigatha Atthakatha, Nidanna 
Katha. 

Then the Venerable Ananda spoke to the Buddha as follows. 
Some of these rules will not be intelligible to the lay readers as 
they pertain to Vinaya Discipline. 

Upasampada — The Higher Ordination. 

Vassa — The three months rainy season. 

Uposatha — The Full moon and New moon days when Bhik- 
khus assemble to recite their Fundamental Rules. 

Pavarana — The formal termination of the rainy season 
Manatta — A form of Disciplinary action 

See Gradual Sayings, iv, p. 184 


fter the ordination of Maha Pajapati Gotami, in due 
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course, a large number of ladies joined the ranks of 


[ \ the order of nuns. Among them were-a number of 


prominent ladies of the time. 


Yasodhara, the mother of Venerable Rahula, who was all along 
anxious to renounce the world, entered the order soon after it was 
established, and she was known as Bhaddakaccana. 


Janapada Kalyani, who could not marry Prince Nanda as he 
joined the order at the instigation of the Buddha in His first visit to 
Kapilavatthu, joined the order of nuns along with Yasodhara. 


Nanda, the daughter of Maha Pajapati Gotami, entered the 
order when she found that both her mother and Yasddhara had 
become nuns. She was a famous beauty queen, and did not want to 
face the Buddha as He was known to look down upon beauty, but 
listened to the advice of the Buddha from others. When the Bud- 
dha said that one has to come personally to listen to advice she 
went to see the Buddha. There she sawa lady much more beautiful 
than herself fanning the Buddha, but in no time that lady became 
old and haggard. Nanda contemplated over that fact and attained 
Arahantship. 


Khema, who was of golden complexion, was a princess from the 
city of Sagala, who later became a Queen of King Bimbisara. As she 
was proud of her beauty, she did not want to see the Buddha who 
was residing in the Bamboo Grove, for, she had heard that the 
Buddha used to look down upon bodily beauty. The king got his 
poets to describe the beauty of the Bamboo Grove, and she was 
tempted to go and see it. When she went to the Bamboo Grove, 
she met the Buddha who was being fanned by a goddess who lost 
all her beauty in a few moments. When the Buddha preached to 
her, she became Arahant, and after going to the palace entered the 
order of nuns. 


Uppalavanna was another beautiful girl from a millionaire’s fami- 
ly. As there were too many suitors asking her in marriage, her 
father thought of making her a nun to avoid the situation. She at 
once liked the idea and entered the order of nuns. She became 
Arahant after contemplating over the nature of the wick of the 
lamp. She was endowed with psychic powers, and offered to 
perform miracles and relieve the Buddha of the performance of the 
twin miracle to outdo the heretics. 


Bhadda Kapilani, who was the wife of Piphpali, who later became 
the Venerable Mahakassapa, left home with her husband, but as 
there was no order of nuns at the time,spent her time in ahermitage 
of female wandering ascetics. Soon after Maha Pajapati Gotami 


received her ordination, Bhadda Kapilani entered the order of nuns. 


Other prominent personalities who entered the order of nuns 
were Patacara, Dhammadinna, Sona, Sakula, KundalaKesa, Siga- 
lamata and Kisa Gotami. 


OFFERING OF JETAVANA 


hen the Buddha was staying at the Veluvana (Bamboo 
Grove) at Rajagaha, Anathapindika, who later became 
the foremost donor to the Buddha, had the privilege of 


meeting Him there. He was born at Savatthi, as a son of the 
millionaire Sumana. His original name was Sudatta, and he became 
to be called Anathapindika (Giver of food to the helpless) due to his 
acts of philanthropy. He was a successful business man who 
traded with a fleet of five hundred vehicles.* 


One day he came to Rajagaha on some business. His sister was, 
the wife of the quildmaster of Rajagaha,and when he arrived he 
found his brother-in-law did not come forward as usual to welcome 
him but Anathapindika found his sister in the backyard making 
preparations for a feast. The cooks were making elaborate dishes 
and servants were scurrying about preparing for what was ob- 
viously going to be a very important occasion. No one had time to 
pay the visitor much attention. The preparation was on so great a 
scale that he thought that a wedding was in progress, or that King 
Bimbisara had been invited. 


Eventually the guildmaster finished supervising the preparations 
and went to greet Anathapindika. On inquiry, to his indescribeable 
joy, he understood that those arrangements were being made to 
entertain the Buddha on the following day. The utterance of the 


mere word “Buddha” roused his interest and he longed to see Him. 
As he was told that the Buddha was living in the Sitavana forest in 
the neighbourhood and that he could see him on the following 
morning, he went to sleep. His desire to visit the Buddha was so 
intense that he had a sleepless night and he arose at an unusual 
hour in the morning to start for the Sitavana. It appears that, owing 
to his great faith in the Buddha, a light emanated from his body. He 
proceeded to the spot passing through a cemetery. It was pitch 
dark and a fear arose in him. He thought of turning back. Then 
Sivaka, a Yakkha, himself invisible, encouraged him. 


His fear vanished and faith in the Buddha arose in its place. Light 
appeared again, and he courageously sped forward. Nevertheless, 
all this happened a second time and yet a third time. Utimately he 
reached Sitavana where the Buddha was pacing up and down in 
the open air anticipating his visit. The Buddha addressed him by his 
family name, Sudatta, and called him to his presence. 


Anathapindika was pleased to hear the Buddha address him 
thus and respectfully inquired whether the Buddha slept happily. 


The Buddha replied: 


“The person who is free from sins, tranquilled, and is devoid of 
fetters and settled without any attachment to desires, always 
sleeps well, indeed. 


“Having cut off all links and subdued all desires, fully calmed 
down in mind, and having reached the state of bliss he sleeps well.” 


After uttering these two stanzas, the Buddha preached the Four 
Noble Truths in due order to Anathapindika, and the pure vision of 
the teaching that whatever is subject to rising is subject to decay, 
dawned on him. 


Hearing the Dhamma, he became a Sotapanna (Stream- 
winner), and invited the Buddha and his disciples to receive alms 
from him the next day at the residence of his brother-in-law, and 
took leave of the Buddha in reverence. 


Anathapindika providing everything himself in spite of the re- 
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quest of the gildmaster and the king to be allowed to do so. After 
the meal he invited the Buddha to spend the rainy season at 
Savatthi, and the Buddha accepted, saying, “the Tathagatas, 
householder, take pleasure in solitude.” 


Understanding the request implied in the Buddha’s acceptance 
he looked out for a quiet place near Savatthi where the Buddha 
might dwell, and saw the park of prince Jéta. Jéta told him that it 
was not for sale, even if it were covered with kéti* of gold pieces. 
Anathapindika offered to take it on those terms, but Jeta said that 
no bargain had been struck. The ministers, to whom the question 
was submitted, decided that it was a bargain, and Anathapindika 
brought cartloads of gold to cover the grove of Jéta. A small space 
remained uncovered, he ordered his men to go and bring more 
gold coins to cover the remainder, but Jéta asked that this might be 
his gift. Anathapindika agreed, and on that part Prince Jéta built 
the gateway with a storehouse. 


Anathapindika constructed on the Jéta grove monasteries, stu- 
dies, stores, alms-halls, fire places, lavatories, bathrooms, walk 
ambulatories, wells, ponds, heated rooms and pavilions. The milli- 
onaire spent all fifty-four kOtis of gold pieces for the completion of 
the Jétavana monastery. Here the Buddha spent nineteen rainy 


seasons. This monastery where the Buddha spent the major part of 


his life was the place where he deliverd many of his sermons. 





* The part of the story dealing with the meeting of the Buddha is 
also found in Samyutta Nikaya, Yakkha Samyutta, Sudatta 
Sutta. 

* one koti equal ten millions. 


TWIN MIRACLE UNDER 
THE MANGO TREE 


A. PINDOLA BHARADVAJA PERFORMS A 
MIRACLE 


treasurer of Rajagaha went to the river Ganges to sport 
in the water. To avoid the risk of losing his jewels and 
clothing and to prevent them from slipping away while 


his mind was otherwise occupied, he put them in an openwork 
wicker basket. Now a certain red-sandalwood tree which grew on 
the bank of the Ganges above, whose roots were washed by the 
waters of the Ganges, fell into the Ganges, was gradually broken up 
by the rocks in the river, and went to pieces. A fragment of the tree 
about the the size of a water-jar, which had been ground by the 
rocks and washed by the waves until it was round and smooth, and 
which had been carried along by the current and in the course of 
time had become wrapped round and round with ‘Moss’ plants, 
finally drifted against the teasurer’s wicker basket, and was caught 
therein. 


“What is this?” said the treasurer. “A fragment of a tree,” replied 
his companions. The treasurer ordered it brought to him. “What 
kind of wood is it?” thought the treasurer. In order to find out for 
himself, he proceeded to pare it with the blade of an adze, and 
immediately discovered that it was a block of red-sandalwood of 
the colour of red lac. Now the treasurer was neither orthodox nor 
heratical in his views, but was impartial to both. He thought to 
himself, “I have a great quantity of red-sandalwood in my house; 
what shall I do with this?” Then the following thought occurred to 
him, “There are many men living in the world who say, ‘We are 
Arahants (Saints), we are Arahants.’ For my part, however, | know 
not a single Arahant. I will have the lathe in my house started up 
and a bowl turned; and this bowl I will suspend in the air by acord 
from a series of bamboos, sixty cubits from the ground. Then] will 
make the following proclamation, ‘If any be an Arahant, let him fly 


through the air and take the bowl’. If any shall succeed in taking the 
bowl, I will become his disciple, and my son and my wife likewise.” 
Accordingly he had a bowl turned, suspended it from a series of 
bamboos, and made the following proclamation, “If any in this 
world be an Arahant, let him fly through the air and take this bowl.” 


The six heretical teachers, such as Purana Kassapa and Mak- 
khali Gosala, severally claimed the bowl, but the treasurer said that 
it is open to any of them to come through the air and take it. 


On the sixth day, Nighantha Nathaputta sent some of his disci- 
ples to the treasurer to ask for the bowl. They told the millionaire 
that their teacher should not be vexed to go through the air for a 
small matter like taking a bowl, but that he should be given it as he 
deserved it most. The treasurer, however, gave his earlier reply to 
everybody. 


Nighantha Nathaputta then told his disciples of a scheme wher- 
eby he would take the bowl. He would try to go up in the sky by 
raising one hand and one leg, but they should plead with him not to 
rise into the sky for a small matter like that and should prevent him 
from doing so. Accordingly, he went to the place where the bowl 
was raisedandlifted a hand and a leg in an attempt to go up into the 
sky, but he was stopped as advised, and put on the ground. He 
went up to the treasurer and asked for the bowl, only to receive the 
earlier reply. Thus, the heretics tried for six days to get the bowl, 
without any success. 


On the seventh day the Venerable Moggallana and the Venera- 
ble Pinddlabharadvaja set out to make an alms-pilgrimage in Ra- 
jagaha; and taking their stand on a flat rock, they proceeded to 
robe themselves. Just at that moment some gamesters began the © 
following conversation, “Friends, six religious teachers used to go 
about pretending to be Arahants. But when, seven days ago, the 
treasurer of Rajagaha suspended a bowl and said, ‘If any be an 
Arahant, let him, fly through the air and take the bowl,’ not one of 
those who pretended to be Arahants could fly through the air. 
Today.we know for certain that there are no Arahants in the 
world.” 


Hearing this talk, the Venerable Moggallana said to the Venera- 
ble Pindolabharadvaja, “Brother, you have heard the conversation 
of these men; they talk as though they were challenging the Reli- 
gion of the Buddha. Now you are possessed of great magical 
power, you are possessed of great supernatural power; go fly 
through the air and take this bowl.” “Brother Moggallana, you are 
known far and wide as ‘Formemost of those that possess magical 
power;’ you take this bowl; if you do not take it, I will take it.” 
Moggallana replied, “You go, brother.” Accordingly the Venerable 
Pinddlabharadvaja entered into the trance of the Supernatural 
Faculties, and arising from the trance, he encircled the flat rock 
three leagues in extent with the tip of his foot, and then raising it 
aloft as easily as if it were silk-cotton, he walked seven times about 
in a circle over the city of Rajagaha. 


Now the city of Rajagaha was exactly three leagues in extent, 
and the rock appeared like a covering over the city. The residents 
of the city thought to themselves, “The rock will fall upon us and 
crush us,” and terrified with fear, they placed winnowing-baskets 
on their heads and hid themselves here and there. Then the 
seventh time the Venerable Pinddlabharadvaja encircled the city 
he rent the flat rock asunder and showed himself plainly before the 
people. When the multitude saw him, they cried out, “Reverend 
Pindolabharadvaja, take firm hold of the rock; do not destroy us 
all.” Thereupon the Venerable Pinddlabharadvaja kicked the rock ° 
away from him, whereupon the rock settled in the same place in 
which it had lain before. And the Venerable Pindolabharadvaja 
lighted on top of the treasurer’s house. 


When he saw the Venerable Pinddlabharadvaja, he prostrated 
himself on his breast and said, “Master, pray descend.” When the 
Venerable Pindolabharadvaja had descended, the treasurer pro- 
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vided him with a seat, caused him to lower his bowl, filled with the 
sweet drink of four ingredients, and returned it to the Venerable 
Pindolabharadvaja. He took his bowl and set out in the direction of 
the monastery. Thereupon all those who, because of absence 
either in the forest or in the village, had not seen that miracle, 
gathered together and began to follow the Venerable Pindolabha- 
radvaja, saying to him, “Reverend Sir, show us also the miracle.” 
So the Venerable Pinddlabharadvaja repeated the miracle for them 
also, and having so done, continued his course to the monastery. 


The Buddha heard the noise of the multitude as they roared out 
their applause, and asked the Venerable Ananda, ‘ ‘Ananda, who is 
it they are applauding?” “Reverend Sir,” replied the Venerable 
Ananda, “Pinddlabharadvaja flew up into the air and took the bow! 
made of red-sandalwood, and the multitude is applauding him.” So 
the Buddha summoned Bharadvaja and said to him, “Is the report 
true that you have done this?” “Yes, Reverend Sir, it is true.” 
“Bharadvaja, why did you do this?” Thereupon the Buddha re- 
buked him, caused him to break that bowl to pieces, and directed 
him to give the fragments to the monks to grind into powder for 
sandalpaste. And he laid down a precept forbidding the exercise of 
the supernatural powers for such purposes in the future. 


B. THE BUDDHA PROMISES TO PERFORM A MIRACLE 


When the heretics heard of the attitude of the Buddha towards 
the taking of the sandalwood bowl by the Venerable Pindolabha- 
radvaja, they thought the Buddha would consider himself by his 
own precept, and they were encouraged to say that they did not 
perform any miracle for a trifle like a bowl, but that they are 
prepared to perform miracles in competition with the Buddha 
himself. 


King Bimbisara hurried to the Buddha, and discussed the ques- 
tion of the display of psychic powers by the Buddha and monks. 
The Buddha therefore promised to perform one himself, and 
pointed out to King Bimbisara that he had the right to do so, the 
Buddha explained that although He enjoined the monks not to 
display psychic powers, that rule did not apply to the Buddha, just 
as the king might eat mangoes in his own garden, but would punish 
anyone else who took them. 
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At the end of the discussion, the Buddha said that He would 
perform miracles on a Fullmoon day of the month Asalha four 
months hence at Savatthi, where all the past Buddhas displayed 
their great miracles. When the heretics heard these words they 
thought that they were lost and began to follow the Buddha saying 
that the Buddha was trying to run away from them. 


The Buddha in due course arrived at Savatthi; and so did the 
heretics. The heretics collected funds from their followers, and put 
up a pavilion with pillars of acacia wood, and caused it to be 
covered with lotus flowers. Having so done, they sat down and 
said, “Here we will perform a miracle.” 


When King Pasénadi K6sala heard of the building of the pavilion, 
he offered to build a pavilion for the Buddha, but the Buddha 
declined the offers as King Sakka, the king of deities, was destined 
to build a pavilion for Him. When the Buddha was asked for the 
exact place of the performance of miracles He said that it would be 
at the foot of Ganda’s mango tree. 


When the heretics heard that the Buddha would perform his 
miracles under a mango tree, straightaway they tore up by the 
roots all of the mango-trees in the area, even those that had sprung 
up that very day, and threw them all into the forest. 


C. PRELIMINARY MIRACLES 


On the day of full moon of the month Asalhi the Buddha entered 
the city. On the same day Ganda, the king’s gardener, seeing a 
large ripe mango in a basket of leaves made by red ants, drove 
away the crows which had been attracted by its savour and flavour, 
picked up the mango, and set out with it, intending to take it to the 
king. But seeing the Buddha by the way, he thought to himself, “Tf 
the king eats this mango, he will possibly give me eight or sixteen 
pieces of money for it, and that will not suffice to keep me alive 
during one state of existence; but if] give this to the Teacher, it will 
avail my salvation time without end.” Accordingly he presented the 
ripe mango to the Buddha. 


The Buddha looked at the Venerable Ananda. The Venerable 
Ananda removed the outer covering from the gift intended for the 
great king and placed the mango in the Buddha’s hands. The 
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Buddha presented his bowl, received the ripe mango, and intimat- 
ed that he desired to sit down right there. The Venerable Ananda 
spread his robe and presented it. When the Buddha was seated, 
the Venerable strained water, crushed the ripe mango, made a 
sherbet, and gave it to the Buddha. When the Buddha had drunk 
the mango-sherbet, he said to Ganda, “Dig up the earth right here 
and plant the seed of the mango.” The gardener did as he was told. 


The Buddha washed his hands over the place where the mango 
had been planted. The very moment he washed his hands, a mango 
tree sprang up. Instantly the tree was covered with flowers and 
fruits. When the king heard that a mango-tree so wonderful had 
sprung up, he gave orders that no one should cut it down, and 
posted a guard. Because the tree had been planted by the gardener 
Ganda, it became known as Ganda’s Mango-tree. The Ganda’s 
Mango-tree produced sufficient fruits to be enjoyed by the people. 
They enjoyed ripe fruits, and aimed the seeds at the heretics 
abusing them for uprooting the mango trees in the city. 


King Sakka, the king of deities, ordered the deity Windcloud, 
“Uproot the pavilion of the heretics with your winds and throw it 
into the cesspool.” Wind-cloud did so. Then Sakka ordered the 
Sun-deity, “Check the course of the sun’s disk and scorch them.” 
The Sun-deity did so. Then Sakka again ordered Wind-cloud, set> 
the chariot of the wind in motion and go forth.” Wind-cloud did so. 
Now the bodies of the heretics were streaming with sweat, and 
Wind-cloud sprinkled them with a shower of dust until they looked 
like red ants. Then Sakka again ordered Wind-cloud, “Cause 
countless great drops of rain to fall.” Wind-cloud did so, and the 
heretics looked like mottled cows. Naked as they were, they fled 
helter-skelter. 


As they were running away, a certain farmer who was a suppor- 
ter of Purana Kassapa, thought, “Tomorrow is the day when my 
noble teachers will perform their miracle; | must go see the mira- 
cle.” So unyoking his cattle and taking with him a vessel of broth 
which he had brought with him early in the morning, anda rope, he 
set out to return home. When he saw Purana running away in such 
wise he said to him, “Reverend Sir, | set out with the thought in my 
mind, ‘I will go see my noble teachers perform their miralce.’ 
Where are you going?” Purana replied, “Why should you wish to 
see a miracle? Give me your waterpot and rope.” The farmer did 
so. Purana took the waterpot and rope, and going to the bank of 
river, tied the waterpot to his neck with the rope, and threw himself 
into the stream. There was a splash of water-bubbles, and Pirana 
died and was reborn in the Avici Hell. 


The Buddha created a jewelled walk in the sky to perform 
miracles. A multitude assembled there, and many disciples, wish- 
ing to share the Buddha’s burden, offered to perform miracles. The 
Buddha declined assistance, declared that he must bear his own 
burden. 


D. THE BUDDHA PERFORMS THE TWIN MIRACLE 


As the Buddha paced back and forth along the jewelled walk, 
preaching the Dhamma to the multitude, he caused at once and 
at the same time flames of fire and streams of water to proceed 
forth from every pore of his body. 


Since the Buddha saw in that vast throng none other than 
himself who understood his mind and could ask him questions, he 
put forth his supernatural power and created a double; the double 
then asked him questions and the Buddha answered them. When 
his double sat He stood, and stood when He sat. 


As he thus preached the Dhamma and performed miracles, a 
great multitude of living beings obtained clear comprehension of he 
Law. 
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ABHIDHAMMA DESANA 
AT TAVATIMSA HEAVEN 


s the Buddha performed his miracle, he reflected within 

himself, and knew that former Buddhas after perform- 

ing this miracle had gone to the Tavatimsa Heaven to 
preach the Abhidhamma Pitaka to their mother. Therefore the 
Buddha ascended to the Tavatimsa Heaven, and seated himself 
upon the Yellowstone Throne, Pandukambla Sila, to expound the 
Abhidhamma to his Déva mother and other deities. 


At that moment the multitude looked for the Buddha, but saw 
him not; it was as though the moon had just set. They thought that 
the Buddha delighted in solitude, and had departed to another 
kingdom or country, and would not come back again. They began 
to weep and lament. “Let the wondrous powers of others too 
become known” 


Thereupon they asked Venerable Moggallana, “Where has the ° 
Teacher gone, Reverned Sir?” Although Moggallana himself knew 
perfectly well where the Buddha had gone, he thought to himself, 
“Of others also let the wondrous powers become known,” and 
therefore answered, “Ask the Elder Anuruddha.” So they asked 
the Venerable Anuruddha, “Reverend Sir, where has the Teacher 
gone?” Venerable Anuruddha replied, “He has entered Tavatimsa 


Heaven, seated upon the Yellowstone Throne; there to expound 
the Abhidhamma Pitaka to his mother.” “When will he return, 
Reverend Sir,” “He will spend these three months expounding the 
Abhidhamma, and he will return on the day of the Pavarana 
‘Festival*.” Thereupon the multitude exclaimed, “We will not go 
away until we see the Teacher.” So then and there they pitched up 
camp in the open air to await his return. 


Before the Buddha ascended, he asked Venerable Moggallana 
to expound the Dhamma to the multitude and Culla Anathapindi- 
ka to provide them with food. Accordingly, during those three 
months, Culla Anathapindika provided that company with water 
and rice-porridge and hard food, and likewise with betel and gar- 
lands and perfumes and ornaments. Venerable Moggallana ex- 
pounded the Dhamma to them and answered the questions of all 
who had come to see a miracle. 


When the Buddha had taken upon residence in the Tavatimsa 
Heaven, and had seated himself upon the Yellowstone Throne that 
he might expound the Abhidhamma to his mother, the deities of 
ten thousand worlds, surrounded him and waited upon him. 


As the Buddha sat there, outshining with the splendour of his 
own body all the other deties, his mother approached from the 
Palace of the Tusita Deities and sat down on his right the deity 
Indaka likewise approached and sat down on his right and Ankura 
on his left.* When those powerful deities assembled, Ankura with- 
drew and sat down twelve leagues away, 


While Indaka sat down on the right of the Buddha. The Buddha 
then surveyed them both, and told a story of the past* about the 
good deed which they performed in a previous state of existance. 


Then, seated in the midst of the assembly of the deities, for the 
benefit of his mother, the Buddha began the recitation of the 
Abhidhamma Pitaka, beginning with the words, “Those things 
which are good, those things which are evil, those things which are 
neither good nor evil.” And thus, for the space of three months 
without interruption, he recited the Abhidhamma Pitaka. Now 
when it was time for him to go on his round for alms, he would 
create a double and say to him, “Preach the Law until ! return.” 
Then he would himself go to the Himalays and after chewing a betel 
tooth-stick and rinsing his mouth in the waters of Lake Anotatta, 
would bring alms from Uttarakuru *, and seating himself in the 
garden of a man of wealth, he would eat his meal. 


The Venerable Sariputta went to the Tusita Heaven and waited 
upon the Buddha. When the Buddha had finished his meal, he 
would recite the Abhidhamma Pitaka to Venerable Sariputta. After 
receiving it from the lips of the Buddha he returned to the world of 
Human Beings (Manussa loka) and expounded the Abhidhamma 
Pitaka to the five hundred monks* who composed his retinue. 
These five hundred monks were the first to receive the Abhid- 
hamma Pitaka. They are called the Abhidhammabhanaka (Those 
who recite the Abhidhamma). 


The Buddha continued for the space of three months in the same 
way to recite the Abhidhamma Pitaka. At the conclusion of his 
recitation of the Law eight hundred thousands of millions of deities 
obtained clear comprehension of the Law, and Maha Maya was 
established in the Fruit of Conversion (Sotappana). 


* Pavarana Festival — The formal termination of the rainy 
season. 

* Cf Péta-Vatthu Commentary, ii. 9: 136-140. See also Dham- 
mapada Commentary xxiv. 12. 

* See Dhammapada Commentary xiv. 2. (text: iii. 219-222) and 
xxlv. 12. 

* Uttarakuru. 

* We are told that through good faith in the Twin Miracle five 
hundred youths of respectable families became monks under 
Venerable Sariputta. 
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Devavarohana puja (Descent from heaven) 


he multitude knowing that the Pavarana Festival (The 


DEVOROHANA PUJA 
formal termination of the rainy season) would occur 


| seven days later, approached Venerable Moggallana’ 


and required him to ascertain when the Buddha would descend 
from Tavatimsa Heaven. Then Venerable Moggallana ascended to 
the Tavatimsa Heaven and asked the Buddha where and when he 
would descend. When the Buddha learned from Venerable.Mog- 
gallana that Venerable Sariputta was keeping residence at the gate 
of the city Samkassa,he told Venerable Moggallana that he would 
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descend with attendant deities at the gate of the city Samkassa _ 


after seven days. Venerable Moggallana returned to the multitude 
and told them what the Buddha had said. 


When the season of the rains had passed and the Festival of 
~-Pavarana had been celebrated, the Buddha informed Sakka, 
“Great king, it is my intention to return to the path of men.” 
Thereupon Sakka created three ladders, one of gold, one of jewels, 
and one of silver. The feet of these ladders rested against the gate 
of the city Samkassa, and their tops against the summit of Mount 
Sineru. On the right side was the ladder of gold for the deities, on 
the left side the ladder of silver of Maha Brahma and his train, and in 
the middle the ladder of jewels for the Tathagata. On the occasion 
of the Descent of the Deities and Maha Brahma, the Buddha, 
standing on the summit of Mount Sinéru, performed the Twin 
Miracle and looked up. There was a clear view of the nine Worlds 
of Brahma. As he looked down, he had a clear view as far as the 
Avici Hell. Then he looked forth to the four cardinal points and to 
the four intermediate points, and there was a clear view of count- 


less thousands of worlds. Deities and Maha Brahma looked upon 
men, and men looked upon Deities and Maha Brahma; in all that 
assembly, thirty-six leagues in circuit, not one looked upon the 
glory of the Buddha that day but desired for himself the estate of 
the Buddha. 


The deities descended upon the ladder of gold, Maha Brahma 
and his train descended upon the ladder of silver, and the Su- 
premely Enlightened One himself descended upon the ladder of 
jewels. Paficasika the celestial musician took his yellow lute of Vilva 
wood, and descending on the Buddha’s right, rendered honour to 
the Teacher with the notes of his sweet celestial lute. Matali, the 
charioteer, descending on the Buddha’s left, rendered honour to 
the Teacher with celestial scents, garlands, and flowers. Maha 
Brahma held a parasol, Suyama a yak’s tail fan. With this retinue 
did the Teacher descend and set foot on earth at the gate of the city 
Samkassa. Venerable Sariputta approached the Teacher and paid 
obeisance to him. 








THE FIRST DISCOURSE. 


H aving realized the Four Noble Truths - the Noble Truth of Suffering; the Cause of Suffering; the 
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Cessation of Suffering; and the Path leading to the Cessation of Suffering - by himself, the - 


Buddha now decides to teach them to the five ascetics who had earlier served him at Uruvela, in 
Buddhagaya. At the end of this First discourse, which is known as the “Dhammacakkappavattana 
Sutta” and given to the five ascetics who were now living at Isipatana in Benares, the oldest of them, 
Kondanna realises the first path and fruition of the Stream-winner (Sotapanna), or one who goes 
against the stream of Samsara (the recurring cycle of life and death). 
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GO NOW AND WANDER FOR THE WELFARE OF THE MANY. 


T he Buddha stays on at Isipatana for the rainy season. However, before that, within the first week 

of His giving of the Dnammacakkapavattana Sutta, all five ascetics reach the highest fruition of 
Sainthood and thus become the first five Arahant disciples of the Buddha. Before the rainy season Is 
over fifty five others have followed suit. The Buddha now exhorts His sixty disciples:—‘Go forth ye 
bhikkhus, for the welfare of the many, for the happiness of the many, out of compassion for the world, 


for the good, welfare and happiness of gods and men. ’ Accordingly the disciples set forth to spread 
the new teaching. 





THE LAW OF CAUSATION OR DEPENDENT ARISING. | 


A fter His Englightenment under the Bodhi-tree at Buddhagaya, the Buddha reflects on the law of 

dependent Origination (Paticca Samuppada). He ponders as to how things come into being due 
to past and present conditions to cause suffering. Next He muses on the cessation of these very 
things when their cause has been removed. Then He reflects on both the arising and the cessation of 
all things conditioned and inter dependent, in the present, the past and the future. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF CHANGE 


he Buddha teaches that ‘all conditioned things’ are in a state of flux or change, and thus 

impermanent. The ever changing nature of both mind and matter proves the insubstantiality of 
life, and the instability of existence. Knowing this, Khema the consort of King Bimbisara avoided going 
to see the Buddha: for being very beautiful, she was afraid the Buddha would disparage her 
self-conscious awareness of her loveliness. As she went into his presence one day, the Buddha 
creates the illusion of a beautiful young woman before her,who gradually grows old before her very 
eyes and collapses at the feet of the Master. Alarmed and ashamed she realises the impermanence of 
the human body. 
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Offering of Pubbarama 


STORY OF VISAKHA 


CC s flowers in rich profusion piled.” this doctrinal in- 
struction was given by The Teacher while dwelling 
near Savatthi in Eastern Monastery; and it was con- 


cerning Visakha, a female lay disciple. She was born, we are told, in 
the city of Bhaddiya, in the kingdom of Bengal. Her father Dhanaii- 
jaya, son of Mendaka the treasurer, ranked also as treasurer, and 
her mother was the lady Sumani, his principal wife. 


When Visakha was seven years old, The Teacher, perceiving 
that the Brahman Sela, and others of her city, were competent to 
attain to salvation, went thither on his wanderings, accompanied 
by a great congregation of monks. 


Now at that time Mendaka, who was filling the office of treasurer 
in that city, was head of a household of five persons of great merit. 
The five persons of great merit were: Mendaka, the treasurer; 
Paduma, his principal wife; Dhananijaya, his eldest son; the latters 
wife, Sumana; and Mendaka’s slave Punna. Now Mendaka the 
treasurer was not the only person of illimitable wealth in Bimbisa- 
ra’s territory. There were five of them: Jétiya, Jatila, Mendaka, 
Punnaka, Kakavaliya. 


When Mendaka the treasurer heard of the arrival of The One 
Possessing the Ten Forces, he sent for the little maid Visakha, the 
daughter of his son Dhanaiijaya the treasurer and said to her, 


“Dear girl, this is an auspicious day for you and for me! With your 
five hundred girl-attendants mount five hundred chariots, and with 
these five hundred female slaves as your retinue go to welcome 
The One Possessing the Ten Forces.” 


“Very well”, said she, and did so. But as she well knew what 
etiquette required, when she had gone as far in her carriages as 
was proper for carriages to go, she alighted, and on foot drew near 
to The Teacher. Then she did him obeisance, and stood respect- 
fully at one side. Pleased with her behaviour, The Teacher taught 
her the Doctrine, and at the end of the discourse, she attained the 
Fruit of Conversion (Sotapanna), together with her five hundred 
maidens. 


Also Mendaka the treasurer drew near to The Teacher and 
listening to a sermon, attained the Fruit of Conversion, and invited 
him for the morrow to breakfast. On the next day at his own house 
he served The Buddha and the congregation of the monks with 
excellent food, both hard and soft; and thus for half a month he 
gave liberally. And when The Teacher had stopped in the city of 
Bhaddiya as long as he wished, he departed. 


Now at that time Bimbisara and Pasenadi the Kdsalan were 
connected by marriage, being each of them the husband of-the 
other’s sister. And one day it occurred to the Kosalan king: “In 


Bimbisara’s territory dwell five men of illimitable wealth, while there ~ 


is not oneiin mine. Suppose, now, | go to Bimbisara, and ask him for 
one of these. persons of great merit.” 


And going to king Bimbisara, he was received cordially by the 
latter, who then asked, 


“What was your purpose in coming?” 


“In your territory dwell five men of illimitable wealth, persons of 
great merit. | have come with the intention of taking one of them 
back with me. Let me have one.” 


“It would be impossible for me to move one of those great 
families.” 


“T will not go without,” was the reply. 
“The king took counsel with his ministers, and,then said to him: 


“To move such powerful personages as Joti and the others, 
would be like moving the world. But Mendaka the great treasurer 
has a son called Dhananjaya the treasurer: | will consult with him, 
and then give you my reply.” 


Then Bimbisara sent for Dhananjaya the treasurer, and said to 
him, 


“Dear friend, the kins of Kosalans says he will not return home 
unless you go with him. Therefore, go with him, pray.” 


“Sire, | will go; if you send me.” 
“Then make preparation, dear friend, and go.” 


So he got himself ready, and the king was full of kind attentions 
to him, and at parting formally entrusted him to Pasenadi the king. 
And Paseénadi the king set out for Savatthi, intending to spend one 
night on the way. And coming to a pleasant spot, they bivouacked 
there. 


Then said Dhananjaya the treasurer, 
“Whose territory are we on now?” 
“Mine, O treasurer.” 

“How far is it from here to Savatthi?” 
“Seven leagues.” 


“It is very crowded ina city, and my suite is a large one. Sire, if it 
so pleases you, | will dwell here.” 


“Very good”, said the king in assent; and mapping out for hima 
city, he gave it to him, and went away. And from the circumstance 
that the settlement in that place was made in the evening (sa-yam), 
the city received the name of Saketa. 
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Now there was dwelling at Savatthi a young man named Punna- 
vaddhana, who was the son of a treasurer named Migara, and had 
just come of age. And his mother and father said to him, 


“Son, choose yourself a wife from what ever family you please.” 
“Oh! I have no use for anything of that sort.” 
“Son, act not so! No family can last without children.” 


“Well, then,” said he, when they continually insisted, “if 1 can 
have a girl endowed with the five beauties, | will do as you say.” 


“But, son, what are these five beauties?” 


“Beauty of hair; beauty of flesh; beauty of bone; beauty of skin; 
and beauty of youth.” 


(The hair of awoman is experiencing the reward of great merit is 
like a peacock’s tail, and, when it is loosened and allowed to fall, 
reaches to the bottom of the tunic, where the ends turn and point 
upwards. This is “Beauty of hair.” The lips are of a fine colour, 
resembling a bright red gourd, and are smooth and pleasant to the 
touch. This is “Beauty of flesh.” The teeth are white, with even 
interstices, resembling a row of diamonds set upright, or evenly cut 
mother-of-pearl. This is “Beauty of bone.” The skin, even without 
the application of sandal-wood perfume, or any rouge, or other 
cosmetic, is glossy like a blue-lotus wreath, and white like a wreath 
of kanikara flowers. This is “Beauty of skin.”. She possesses a 
youthfulness as fresh when she has brought forth ten times, as if 
she had brought forth but once. This is “Beauty of youth.”) 


Then his mother and father invited and entertained one hundred 
and eight Brahmins and inquired of them, 


“Are there any women endowed with the five beauties?” 
“Assuredly there are.” 
“Then let eight of you go in search of a girl of this description.” 


And giving them a liberal present, they continued: “When you 
return, we will remember you again. Go, search for a girl of this 
description, and as soon as you find her, put on her this decora- 
tion.” And with that they placed in their hands a gold wreath worth 
a hundred thousand pieces of money, and dismissed them. 


So the eight Brahmins went searching through all the large cities, 
but discovered no girl endowed with the five beauties. Then they 
turned back, and as they were returning, they chanced to arrive at 
Saketa on Public Day. “Now”, thought they, “our mission will be 
fulfilled.” 


It seems that every year in that city there was held a festival 
called “Public Day.” Then all those ladies who are not in the habit of 
going out of doors issue forth from their homes with their attend- 
ants, and show themselves in public, going on foot to the banks of 
the river. And on the same day they do this, all the rich men lined 
the paths in order to put garlands on the heads of any pretty girl 
they may see of equal rank with themselves. 


And these Brahmins came also, and stationed themselves in a 
hall on the banks of the river. At that moment Visakha, then some 
fifteen or sixteen years of age, came to that place on her way to 
bathe in the river, decked in all her ornaments, and attended by five 
hundred maidens. And suddenly a cloud arose, and it began to 
rain. The five hundred maidens took to running, and sought refuge 
in the hall. The Brahmins scanned them carefully, but saw not one 
among them endowed with the five beauties. Then Visakha came 
up at her natural gait, and entered the hall, and her garments and 
ornaments were wet. 


The Brahmins perceived that she had four of the beauties, and 
being desirous of seeing her teeth, they began conversing among 
themselves, saying, 


“Our daughter is of a lazy disposition; her husband, we must 
needs suppose, will have to content himself with sour gruel.” 


Then said Visakha, “What is that you are saying?” 
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“Dear girl, we say thus and so.” 


(They said the sound of her voice was sweet, sounding forth like 
the tones of a gong of bell-metal.) 


Then with a sweet voice, she asked them again, 

“Why do you say that?” 

“Your attendant women came running to this hall, and did not 
get their garments or their ornaments wet. But though it is but a 


little way, you did not run at all, and got your garments and 
ornaments wet. This is why we speak as we do.” 


“Good sirs, say not so. | am better able to run than they; but I had 
my reasons for not running.” 

“What were they, dear girl?” 

“Good sirs, there are four people who do not appear to advan- 
tage when running. And there is another reason.” 

“Dear girl, who are the four people?” 


“Good sirs,and annointed and richly dressed king does not 
appear to advantage when he binds up his loin-cloth, and runs in 
the royal court. Every one finds fault, saying, “How is it that this 
great king rushes around like any householder?’ He appears to 


advantage when walking at a slow gait. The king’s caparisoned _ 


state elephant does not appear to advantage when running. He 
appears to advantage when marching at an elephant’s natural 
dignified pace. A man who has retired from the world does not 
appear to advantage when running. Every one finds fault, saying, 
‘How is it that this monk rushes about like any layman?’ He 
appears to advantage when adopting a tranquil gait. No woman 
appears to advantage when running. People justly finds fault with 
her, saying, ‘How is that this woman rushes about like a man?’ 
These four do not appear to advantage when running.” 


“But what, dear girl, was your other reason?” 


“Good sirs, a daughter is brought up by her mother and father, 
who put a value on every limb in her body. For we are goods for 
sale. They bring us up in order to marry us into another family. If we 
should run and stumble, either over our skirts or over some 
obstacle on the ground, and in falling should break either a hand or 
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a foot, we should remain as burdens on our families. But articles of 
ornaments, if they get wet, can dry. This, good sirs, was my reason 
for not running.” 


All the while she was talking, the Brahmins were beholding the 
splendour of her teeth, such splendour as they felt they had never 
seen before. And having applauded her speech, they took the gold 
wreath, and placed it on her head, and said: 


“You, dear girl, are the one whom this befits.” 


Then she asked them: “Good sirs, from what city are you 
come?” 


“From Savatthi, dear girl.” 

“The treasurer, the head of the family, what is his name?” 
“His name, dear girl, is Migara the treasurer.” 

“And my young master, what is his name?” 

“He is the young Punnavaddhana, dear girl.” 


Having thus ascertained that the family was of equal caste to her 
own, she sent a message to her father to send the chariot. For 
although she had come on foot, it is not allowed to maidens to 
return in that manner when once they have been decorated with 
the wreath. The daughters of influential families return in chariots 
and the like; others, either mount ordinary carriages, or. walk 
under a-plam-leaf parasol, or, if that is lacking, they raise the skirts 
of their cloaks and throw them over their shoulders. In the present 
instance, her father sent her five hundred chariots, and she and her 
attendants mounted and returned home, while the Brahmins ac- 
companied them. 


Then said the treasurer to the Brahmins, 
“Whence are ye come?” 

“From Savatthi, great treasurer.” 

“The treasurer, what is his name?” 
“Migara the treasurer.” 

“What is the son’s name?” 

“Young Punnavaddhana.” 


“The riches, how great are the riches?” 
“Four hundred millions, great treasurer.” 


“His riches, by the side of ours, are but as farthing. However, 
from the time one obtains a protector for a maiden, why look for 
anything else?” Thus he gave his consent. 


After a day or two of hospitable entertainment, he dismissed 
them. And they returned to Savatthi, and announced to Migara the 
treasurer: 


“We have found the girl.” 
“Whose daughter is she?” 
Dhananjaya the treasurer’s. 


“That is a powerful personage whose daughter you have se- 
cured for us. We must go quickly to fetch her.” Then he went and 
announced to the king the.circumstances of the case, and that he 
must needs absent himself for a while. 


And the king thought to himself: “This is the great personage 
whom | removed before from Bimbisara and settled in Saketa. | 
ought to pay him some attention.” And he said to Migara the 
treasurer, 


~ 


as 


“T, too, will go.” 


“VYery good, sire,” replied the other, and sent the following 
message to Dhanaiijaya the treasurer: “When come, the king will 
come also, and the king’s army is large. Will you be able to take 
care of so many people, or not?” 


The return message came: “Let ten kings come, if they wish.” 


Then Migara the treasurer took all the inhabitants of that large 
city, leaving barely enough to guard the houses, and when he had 
come within half a league of Sakéta, he halted, and sent a message 
announcing his arrival. 


Then Dhanajijaya the treasurer, after sending out to them a 
large present, consulted with his daughter: 


“My dear”, said he, “I hear that your father-in-law has come with 
the king of the Késalans. Which house shall we get ready for him, 
which for the king, and which ones for the deputy kings?” 


Now clever was the treasurer’s daughter, with a fully matured 
and keen intellect, the result of longing expressed and aspiration 
cherished through a hundred thousand world-cycles. And she 
gave order: “Let such and such a house be got ready for my 
father-in-law, such another for the king, and such others for the 
deputy kings.” After making these arrangements, she next sum- 
moned the slaves and servants, and said to them: “Let so many of 
you wait on the king, and so many on the deputy kings; and you 
who are hostlers and the like take care of the elephants, horses, 
and other beasts; for our guests must have a merry time while they 
are here.” Such were her orders. And why? So that none might 
say: “We came to Visakha’s merrymaking and got nothing for our 
pains, but spent our time looking after our beasts.” 


That same day, Visakha’s father sent for five hundred golds- 
miths, and giving them a thousand nikkhas of red gold, besides 
silver, gems, pearls, coral, diamonds, etc., enough to go with it, he 
said, “Make for my daughter what is called the great creeper 
ornament.” 


After remaining a few days, the king sent a message to Dhanan- 
jaya the treasurer, saying, 


“It is too great a load for a simple treasurer to feed and take care 
of us. Be pleased to appoint a time for the maiden’s departure.” 


But Dhanaiijaya the treasurer returned word to the king: 


“The rainy season is now come and you can well afford to remain 
four months. Let everything pertaining to your army be my care. It 
will be time enough for your majesty to go when I dismiss you.” 


From that time on it was like a continual festival for the city of 
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~ Saketa. From the king down, every one was provided with gar- 


lands, perfumes, garments, and other gifts, so that each one felt 
himself the special object of the treasurer’s hospitality. 


Thus three months went by, but the ornament was not yet 
finished. 


Then came the masters of ceremonies, and announced to the 
treasurer: 


“There is no lack of anything else, but the army has not sufficient 
wood to cook its meals.” 


“Go, my dear sirs, take all the tumble-down elephant stables, 
and other buildings of the kind in the city, and all the dilapidated 
houses, and use them for cooking-fuel.” 


This wood did the cooking for half a month, and thereupon they 
again announced to the treasurer: 


“There is no wood.” 


“At this time in the year one cannot go for wood. But open the 
store-houses where stuffs are kept, and make wicks of the coarse 
cloths, dip them in vessels of oil, and so cook your meals.” 


They did so for half a month, and thus four months had gone by, 
and the ornament was finished. There was no thread in this orna- 
ment; silver was used instead. When this ornament was on, it 
extended from head to foot. At the latter place were bunches of 
gold medals, and silver dies. On the crown of the head was a medal, 
at the top of the ears two, at the throat one, at the knees two, at the 
elbows two, and at the sides of the waist two. 


Now a part of this ornament consisted of a peacock, and there 
were five hundred feathers of red gold in the wing on the right side, 
and five hundred in the one on the left side. The beak was of coral, 
the eyes were of jewels, and likewise the neck and the tail-feathers. 
The midribs of the feathers were of silver, and likewise the shanks 
of the legs. When placed in position of Visakha’s head, it appeared 
like a peacock dancing on the summit of a mountain, and the sound 
which came from the thousand midribs rolled forth like the tones of 
celestial choruses and orchestras. And it was only when people 
had come quite close that they knew it was not a real peacock. 


This ornament was worth ninety millions, and a hundred thou- 
sand was spent on the workmanship. But what was the deed in a 
previous existence which caused her to obtain this ornament? They 
say that in the time of Kassapa Buddha she gave cloth for robes to 
twenty thousand monks, also thread and needles and dyeing mate- 
rial, all her own property; and the ornament was the result of this 
liberality. For the giving of robes by a woman attains its fruition in 
the great creeper ornament; by a man, in the supernatural bowl 
and robes. 


When the great treasurer had thus spent four months in getting 
ready his daughter’s trousseau, he began giving her the dowry. He 
gave five hundred carts full of money, five hundred carts full of gold 
dishes, five hundred full of silver dishes, five hundred full of copper 
dishes, five hundred full of silk garments, five hundred full of 
clarified butter, five hundred full of husked rice, and five hundred 
full of plow-shares and other implements. They say the reason why 
he thus gave her all manner of implements was for fear that his 
daughter in her new home might need something, and he obliged to 
send to a neighbour’s for it. And he gave fifteen hundred waiting 
maids whose duties were to bathe, feed, and dress her, - all of them 
handsome slaves, and richly dressed, and riding in five hundred 
chariots, three to each chariot. 


Then he determined to give his daughter some cattle, and gave 
orders to his men: 


“Took you now! Go and open the door of my lesser cattlefold, 
and post yourselves for a distance of three quarters of a league, 
and at every quarter-league have a drum. And let the space across 
from side to side be a hundred and forty cubits, and let not the 
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cows transgress those limits. And as soon as you get them in 
position, sound your drums.” 


They did so. When the cows passed out of the fold, and had gone 
a quarter-league, the men gave a signal with the drum, and again at 
the end of the second quarter-league, and again at the third quar- 
ter-league. And they hemmed them in at the sides. Thus, for a 
space of three-quarters of a league in length, and a hundred and 
forty cubits across, the cows stood so close that they chafed one 
another. 


Then said the great treasurer, “That is enough cows for my 
daughter. Shut the door.” So they shut the door of the fold; but, 
notwithstanding the door was shut, such was the effect of Visak- 
ha’s merit that the vigorous bulls and the milch cows leaped up and 
got out. And in spite of all the men could do to prevent them, sixty 
thousand vigorous bulls and sixty thousand milch cows got out, 
and behind the milch cows followed vigorous bull calves. 


What was the deed in a previous existence by reason of which 
the cattle thus got out? Because once she kept on giving, in spite of 
the efforts people made to stop her. As tradition has it, in the time 
of The Supreme Buddha Kassapa, she was the youngest of the 
seven daughters of the king Kiki, and her name was Servant-of-the- 
Congregation. And as she was once giving the five products of thé 
cow in alms to twenty thousand monks, the young monk and the 
novices cried, “Enough, enough!” and closed their hands up tight. 
But, notwithstanding their efforts to prevent her, she kept on 
giving, saying, “Here is a sweet bit; here is a dainty morsel.” This 
was the reason the cattle kept on coming out, notwithstanding the 
efforts made to prevent them. 


When the treasurer had got thus far in his giving, his wife said to 
him, 


“You have assigned goods to my daughter, but no male and 
female vassals to do her bidding. Why is this?” 


“Because | want to find out who are fond of her, and who are not. 
Of course, I shall send vassals with her to do her bidding. When she 
comes to mount her chariot to depart, I shall make proclamation: 
‘Let all who wish to go with my daughter, do so; and let all others 
stay at home.” 


Now the day before she was to depart, the treasurer sat in his 
room and had his daughter sit by him, and he admonished her, 
telling her what rules of conduct she should adopt when she came 
to dwell in her husband’s family. And it happened that Migara the 
treasurer was seated in the next room, and overheard the admoni- 
tion of Dhananjaya the treasurer;which was as follows: 


“My child, as long as you dwell in your father-in-law’s family, the 
in-door fire is not to be taken out of doors; outdoors fire is not to be 
brought within doors; give only to him who gives; give not to him 
who does not give; give both to him who gives, and to him who does 
not give; sit happily; eat happily; sleep happily; wait upon the fire; 
and revere the household divinities:” This was the tenfold admoni- 
tion. 


On the next day he assembled the different guilds of artisans, 
and in the presence of the royal army he appointed eight house- 
holders to be sponsors for his daughter, saying,“You are to try any 
charge of sin that may be brought against my daughter in her new 
home.” Next he had his daughter put on her great creeper orna- 
ment that was worth ninety millions, and gave her five hundred and 
forty millions with which to buy aromatic powders for her bath. 
And causing her to mount a chariot, he took her about in the 
neighbourhood of Saketa as far as to Anuradhapura, through 
fourteen villages that were subject to him; and as he went through 
one after another, he caused proclamation to be made: “Let all 
who wish to go with my daughter, go.” On hearing the proclama- 
tion, all the inhabitants of the fourteen villages, without exception, 
issued forth, saying, “When our mistress is on the point of leaving, 
why stay we here?” Then Dhanaiijaya the tressurer, full of polite 


attention to the king and Migara the treasurer, accompanied them 
a short distance on their way; and having entrusted his daughter 
into their hands, he took leave of them. 


And Migara the treasurer rode in a conveyance behind the 
others, and beholding a great crowd of people following, he asked, 


“Pray, who are these?” 


“They are male and female vassals to do the bidding of your 
daughter-in-law.” : 


“Who could ever feed so many? Beat and drive them away, and 
keep only those who do not run.” 


“Hold!” cried Visakha; “do not drive them away! The one army 
can feed the other.” 


But the treasurer persisted, saying, “My dear girl, we have no 
use for them. Who is there to feed them?” And he caused his men 
to fling clods of earth at them, and to beat them with sticks, and 
those who did not run he took with him, saying, “These are a 
plenty.” 


When Visakha approached the gate of the city of Savatthi, she 
began to reflect, “Shall I enter seated in a covered conveyance, or 
standing erect inachariot?” Then she thought, “Ifl am inacovered 
coveyance when | enter, no one will see the elegance of my great 
creeper ornament.” So she entered the city standing in her chariot, 
and showing herself to the whole town. And when the inhabitants 
of Savatthi beheld the magnificence of Visakha, they said, “This, 
then, is Visakha. Truly, her magnificence becomes her well!” And 
thus it was in great pomp she entered the treasurer’s house. 


Then all the inhabitants of the city sent gifts to her, according to 
their power, and according to their ability; for they thought, “Dha- 
nanjaya the treasurer was exceedingly hospitable to us when we 
went to his city.” But Visakha took all the gifts that were sent her, 
and distributed them to the different families everywhere through- 
out the city. And in sending, she accompanied each gift with an 
affectionate message: “This is for my mother, this is for my father, 
this for my brother, and this for my sister;” thus treating each one 
according to age, and making, as it were, all the inhabitants of the 
city her relatives. 


Now towards the end of the night, her thoroughbred mare gave 
birth to a foal. And Visakha, accompanied by her female slaves 
bearing torches, went to the stable, and superintended while they 
washed the mare with warm water, and anointed her with oil. Then 
she returned to her own quarters. 


Now Migara the treasurer had for a long time been favourably 
disposed to the sect of naked ascetics (Nigantha Nataputta). And 
urged by this feeling, though The Buddha was dwelling in neigh- 
bouring monastery, he neglected him in the festivities of his son’s 
wedding, but determined to do the naked ascetics an honour. So 
on a certain day, he had some rice porridge cooked in several 
hundred new dishes, and extended an invitation to five hundred of 
the unclothed. And when he had got them all into his house, he 
sent a message to Visakha, saying, “Let my daughter-in-law come 
and do reverence to the saints (arahants).” 


When Visakha heard the word “arahants” she was greatly de- 
lighted, for she had been converted, and was a noble disciple. But 
when she came to the place where they were eating, and beheld 
them, she was angry with the treasurer, and returned to her own 
quarters, saying reproachfully, “These persons so devoid of shame 
and fear of sinning cannot be arahants. Why did my father-in-law 
have me summoned?” 


When the unclothed caught sight of her, they all with one voice 
reproached the treasurer: 


“Why, O householder, did you not find some one else for a 
daughter-in-law? You have introduced into your house an arrant 
misfortune-breeder, a disciple of the monk Gdtama. Make haste 
and have her expelled from the house.” 


“It is out of the question,” thought the treasurer, “for me to expel 
her just because these men tell me to do so. She is from too 
powerful a family.” And he dismissed them, saying, 


“You reverences, young people sometimes act without knowing 
what they are about. Hold your peace!” 


One day he sat down on acostly seat, and began to eat the sweet 
rice porridge from a golden bowl. At that moment a (Buddhist) 
elder on his begging rounds entered the house. Visakha was stand- 
ing fanning her father-in-law, and saw him. And thinking, “It would 
not be fitting for me to announce him to my father-in-law,” she 
moved off in such a way as to call his attention to the elder. But the 
foolish, unconverted man, although he saw the elder, made as if he 
did not see him, and with head bent down, he kept on eating. 


“Pass on, reverend sir,” said Visakha, when she perceived that 
her father-in-law made no sign, notwithstanding he had seen the 
elder; “my father-in-law is.eating stale fare (puranam).” 


The treasurer, although he had borne with the talk of the naked 
ascetics, the moment she said, “He is eating stale fare,” removed 
his hand from his bowl, and exclamied 


“Take away this rice porridge, and turn the girl out of the house! 
To think that she should accuse me, and in a time of festivity, too; 
of eating anything unclean!” 


But all the slaves and servants in the house belonged to Visakha. 
Who was there to seize her by hand or foot? There was not one 
who dared so much as open his mouth. 


“Father,” said Visakha, after listening to him; “I'll not leave so 
easily as you seem to think. | am not acommon prostitute, picked 
up at some river bathing-place; and daughters whose parents are 
still living are not turned off so easily. Now my father has provided 
for this very case. When | was starting to come hither, he sum- 
moned eight householders, and put me in their charge, saying, ‘If 
any charge of sin be made against my daughter, investigate it.’ 
Have these men summoned, and eatablish my guilt or innocence.” 


“1 


“She speaks well,” said the treasurer, and had the eight house- 
holders summoned. 


Said he: “This young girl, when! was seated, ina time of festivity, 
eating rice porridge from a golden bowl, said I was eating what was 
unclean. Find her guilty and turn her out.” 


“Dear girl, is it so, as he says?” 


“That is not as I say: - but when a certain elder on his begging- 
rounds came and stood in the door-way, my father-in-law, who was 
eating sweet rice porridge, paid no attention to him. Then | 
thought: ‘My father-in-law is not acquiring any merit in this exist- 
ence, but is cousuming old, stale merit (puranam).’ So | said: ‘Pass 
on, reverend sir; my father-in-law is eating stale fare.’ Now, what 
fault is there here of mine?” 


“There is none. Our daughter speaks justly. Why are you angry 
with her?” 


“Sirs, granted that this is no fault: but one night in the middle 
watch, she went out behind the house, accompanied by her male 
and female slaves.” 


“Dear girl, is it so, as he says?” 


“Good sirs, | went for no other reason but that 1 thought when a 
thoroughbred mare was bringing forth in this very house, it would 
not do to sit still and make no sign. So | had my salve-girls take 
torches,.and went and caused the mare to receive the attentions 
suitable for a time of foaling.” 


“Sir, our daughter does in your house work that is unfit even for 
slave-girl. What fault can you discover here?” 


“Sirs, granted that here also there is no fault. Her father, howev- 
er, was admonishing her at the time she was starting to come 
hither, and gave her ten admonitions of a deeply hidden meaning; 
and! donot understand them. Lethertellmetheir meaning. For 
instance, her father said, ‘The in-door fire is not to be taken out of 
doors.’ Is it possible, pray, for us to get on with our neighbours, 
without.ever sending fire to their households?” 
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“Is it so, as he says, dear girl?” 


“Good sirs, my father did not mean that by what he said; but this 
is what he meant: ‘Dear girl, if you notice any fault in your mother- 
in-law, or your father-in-law, or your husband, do not tell of it 
outside in some one else’s house. There is no worse fire than this.” 


“Sirs, so be it: but her father said: ‘Out-door fire is not to be 
brought within doors.’ Would it be possible, if our in-door fire were 
to go out, for us’not to fetch fire from outside?” 


“Is it so, as he says, dear girl?” 


“Good sirs, my father did not mean that by what he said; but this 
is what he meant: ‘If any of your neigbours, whether male or 
female, speak ill of your father-in-law, or of your husband, do not 
bring their talk home, and repeat it saying, “So and so had this or 
that to say of you.” For there is no fire comparable to this fire.’ ” 


Thus, in this point also she was guiltless. And as in this case, so 
also in the others; and the following is their purport:- 


When her father said to her: “Give only to him who gives,” he 
meant, “Give only to those who give borrowed articles back 
again.” : 

And “Give not to him who does not give,” meant, “Give not td 
those who do not give back again what they borrow.” 


“Give both to him who gives, and to him who does not give,” 
meant, “When your needy relatives and friends come to you, you 
should give to them, whether they are able to repay you or not.” 


“Sit happily,” meant, “When you see your mother-in-law, or 
your father-in-law, or your husband, you should rise, and not keep 
your seat.” 


“Eat happily,” meant, “You should not eat before your mother- 
in-law, or your father-in-law, or your husband. You must eat after 
you have waited on them, and they have been helped to everything 
they wish.” 


“Sleep happily,” meant, “Do not ascend your couch to lie down 
to sleep before your mother-in-law, or your father-in-law, or your 
husband; but when you have done for them all the different servi- 
ces which should be done, you can afterwards yourself lie down to 
sleep.” 


“Wait upon the fire,” meant, “You should look upon your mo- 
ther-in-law, your father-in-law, and your husband; as if they were a 
flame of fire, or a royal serpent.” 


“Revere the household divinities,” meant, “You should look 
upon your mother-in-law, your father-in-law, and your husband, as 
your divinities.” 


When thus the treasurer had heard the meaning of the ten 
admonitions, he was unable to find any reply, and sat with down- 
cast eyes. The householders then said to him. 


“Treasurer, is there any other sin in our daughter?” 
“Sirs, there is none.” 


“Then, if she is guiltless, why did you attempt without cause to 
turn her out of door?” 


“Good sirs,” said Visakha, at this point in the discussion, “al- 
though at first it was not fitting that I should leave at the command 
of my father-in-law, yet now that you whom my father appointed to 
try charges which might be brought against me, have found me 
guiltless, it is a good time to go.” 


So saying,she gave orders to her male and female slaves to get 
ready the carriages and make the other necessary preparations. 

“Dear girl, | spoke in ignorance; pardon me,” said then the 
treasurer, speaking half to the householders. 


“Good sir, | do pardon you all these. Iam, however, daughter ina 
family that has studied and has faith in the religion of the Buddha, 
and to see something of the congregation of the monks is neces- 


sary to us. If 1 can be allowed to wait on the congregation of the 
monks at my pleasure, | will stay.” 


“Dear girl, wait on your monks as much as you please,” was the 
reply. 

Visakha, accordingly, sent an invitation to the One Possessing 
the Ten Forces, and on the next day received him at her house. 
And the naked ascetics, when they heard that The Teacher had 
gone to the house of Migara the treasurer, went also, and sat down 
outside the house encompassing it. Visakha, having given the 
water of donation, sent a message to her father-in-law: 


“All the arrangements for the entertainment are ready. Let my 
father-in-law come and wait on The One Possessing the Ten For- 


” 


ces. 


But as he was about to go, and naked ascetics restrained him, 
saying. 
“O householder, go not near the monk Gotama.” 


So he sent back word: “Let my daughter-in-law wait on him 
herself.” 


When she had waited on The Buddha and on the congregation of 
the monks that followed him, and the meal was nowat an end, she 
again sent a message: 


“Let my father-in-law come and hear the sermon.” 


“If | were not to go now, it would not do at all,” said then the 
treasurer; for he was very desirous of hearing the Doctrine. 


“Well, then,” said the naked ascetics, when they saw he was 
bent on going, “you may listen to the Doctrine of the monk Gota- - 
ma, if you will sit outside of a curtain.” Then they went ahead of 
him, and drew a curtain around, and he went and sat down outside 
of the curtain. 


But The Teacher thought, “Sit outside of a curtain, if you will, or 
beyond a wall, or beyond a mountain, or at the end of the world. | 
am The Buddha, and can make you hear my voice.” And marching 
as it were with a mighty Jambu trunk held aloft, and showering 
down as it were showers of ambrosia, he began to teach the 
Doctrine in consecutive discourse. 


Now when a Supreme Buddha teaches the Doctrine, those in 
front, and those behind, and those beyond a hundred or a thou- 
sand worlds, and those even, who inhabit the abode of the Sublime 
deities, exclaim: “The Teacher is looking at me, The Teacher is 
teaching the Doctrine to me.” To each one it seems as if The 
Teacher were beholding and addressing him alone. The Buddhas, 
they say, resemble the moon: as the moon in the midst of the 
heavens appears to every living being as if over his head, so The 
Buddhas appear to every one as if standing in front of him. This gift 
is said to be their reward for liberality in previous existences, when, 
for the benefit of others, they cut off their own garlanded heads, 
gouged out their own eyes, tore out their own hearts, and gave 
away to be slaves sons such as Jali, daughters such Kanhajina, and 
wives such as Maddi. 


And Migara the treasurer, as he sat outside the curtain, and 
turned over and over in his mind the teaching of The Tathagata, 
became established in the thousand fold ornamented fruit of conver 
sion, and acquired an immovable and unquestioning faith in the 
three refuges. Then, raising the curtain, he approached his 
daughter-in-law, and said: “From this day forth you are my moth- 
er,’ thus giving her the position of mother. And henceforth she was 
known as “Migara’s mother;” and when, later on, she had a son; 
she named him Migara. 


The great treasurer then went and fell at the feet of The Blessed 
One, and stroking them with his hands, and kissing them with his 
lips, he three times proclaimed his own name, “Reverend Sir, | am 
Migara.” 


“Reverend Sir,” continued he, “all this time have | been without 
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knowing that on you should one bestow alms to obtain great 
reward. But now | have learnt it, thanks to my daughter-in-law, and 
am released from all danger of being reborn in a lower state of 
existence. Truly, it was for my advantage and for my welfare that 
my daughter-in-law came to my house.” So saying, he pronounced 
the following stanza: 


“Now have | learnt where rich reward 

Will surely follow every aift! 

Truly a happy day for me, 

When first my daughter sought my home!” 


Visakha invited The Teacher again for the next day on her own 
account, and on the day after her mother-in-law also attained to the 


fruit of conversion. And henceforth that house kept open doors for 
the religion of The Buddha. 


Then thought the treasurer, “My daughter-in-law is a great 
benefactress to me; | must make her a present. And, truly, her 
present is too heavy for every-day wear. | will have a very light one 
made, which she can wear both by day and by night in all the four 
postures.” 


And he had made what is called a highly polished ornament, 
worth a thousand pieces of money: and when it was finished, he 
invited The Buddha and the congregation of the monks, and assid- 
uously waited on them at breakfast. And causing Visakha to bathe 
herself with sixteen pitcherfuls of perfumed water,he placed her in 
front of The Teacher, and putting her ornament upon her, he had 
her do obeisance. Then the Teacher, after giving thanks for the 
repast, returned to the monastery. 


And Visakha continued to give alms, and do other deeds of 
merit, and she received the eight boons from The Teacher. And as 
the crescent of the moon waxes great in the sky, so did she 
increase in sons and ten daughters. They say she had ten sons and 
ten daughters, and of these each had ten sons and ten daughters, 
and these also each had ten sons and daughters. Thus the children 
and children’s children who had sprung from her numbered eight 
thousand and four hundred and twenty persons. 
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She lived to be a hundred and twenty years old, but there was 
not a single gray hair on her head, always she appeared as if about 
sixteen. When people saw her on her way to the monastery, 
surrounded by her children and children’s children, there were 
always*those who inquired: “Which of these is Visakha?” Those 
who saw her as she walked would think: “I hope she will walk a little 
further; our lady looks well when she walks.” And those who saw 
her stand, or sit, or lie, would think: “I hope she will lie a little longer 
now; our lady looks well when she is lying down.” Thus in respect 
of the four postures, it could not be charged against her that there 
was any one posture in which she did not look well. 


Moreover, she was as strong as five elephants. And the king, 
hearing that Visakha was currently reported to be as strong as five 
elephants, was desirous of testing her strength; and one day, as she 
was on her way back from the monastery where she had been to 
hear a sermon, he let loose an elephant against her. The elephant, 
lifting his trunk, came on to meet Visakha. Of her five hundred 
attendant women, some fled away, while others threw their arms 
about her. And when she asked what the matter was, they replied: 
“They say the king is desirous of testing your iron strength, and has 
let loose an elephant against you.” When Visakha saw the ele- 
phant, she thought, “What is the need of my running away? It is 
only a question how] shall take hold of him.” And, being afraid that 
if she seized him roughly it might kill him, she took hold of his trunk 
with two fingers, and pressed him back. The elephant was unable 
either to resist or to keep his feet, and fell back on his haunches in 
the royal court. Thereupon the crowd shouted “Bravo!” and she 
and her attendants reached home in safety. 


Now at that time Visakha, Migara’s mother, lived at Savatthi, 
and had many children and many children’s children, and the 
children were free from disease, and the children’s children were 
free from disease, and she was considered to bring good luck. 
Among her thousands of children and children’s children not one 
had died. And when the inhabitants of Savatthi had their festivals 
and holidays, Visakha was always the first to be invited, and the 
first to be served. 
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Now on a certain day of merry-making, the populace were going 
in their fine clothes and ornaments to the monastery to listen to the 
Doctrine. And Visakha, having come from a place of entertainment, 
and wearing the great creeper ornament, was likewise proceeding 
with the populace to the monastery. There she took off her orna- 
ments, and gave them to her slave-girl. Concerning which it is said, 


“Now at that time there was a merry-making at Savatthi and the 
people in gorgeous array went to the park. Visakha, also, Migara’s 
mother, in gorgeous array went to the monastery. Then Visakha, 
Migara’s mother, took off her ornaments, and tying them up in 


bundle in her cloak, gave them to her slave- girl, saying, ‘Here, take 
this bundle.’ ” 


It would appear that she thought it not seemly to enter the 
monastery wearing such as extremely costly and showy ornament, 

- a decoration which, when put on adorned her from head to foot. 
Thus it was that, as she was proceeding to the monastery, she took 
it off, and made of it a bundle, and gave it to a slave-girl, who had 
been born with the strength of five elephants as the result of former 
good deeds, and hence was able to carry it. Thus her mistress 
could say to her, “Dear girl, take this ornament. I will put it on when 
I return from The Teacher.” 


~ 


Having put on her highly polished ornament, she drew near The 
Teacher, and listened to the Doctrine. And at the close of the 
sermon she rose, did obeisance to The Blessed One and went forth 
from his presence. The slave-girl, however, forgot the ornament. 
Now it was the custom of Ananda the elder, when the assembly 
had listened to the Doctrine, and had departed, to put away 
anything that had been forgotten. And so this day he noticed the 
great creeper ornament, and announced to The Teacher. 


“Reverend Sir, Visahka has gone forgetting her ornament.” 
“Lay it aside, Ananda.” 
The elder lifted it and hung it on the side of the staircase. 


And Visakha, in company with her friend Suppiya, wandered 
about the monastery to see what could be done for the in-coming, 
for the out-going, for the sick, and others. Now it was the custom of 
the young monks and novices, when they saw the devout ladies 
bringing clarified butter, honey, oil, and other medicaments, to 
draw near with basins of various kinds. And on that day also they 
did so. 


Thereupon Suppiya saw a certain sick monk, and asked him, 
“Sir, of what do you stand in need?” 

“Meat broth,” was the reply. 

“Very well, sir; | will send you some.” 


But as she failed on the next day to obtain any suitable meat, she 
made the preparation with flesh from her own thigh; and after- 
wards by the favour of The Teacher her body was made whole. 


When Visakha had attended to the sick and to the young monks, 
she left the monastery. But before she had gone far, she stopped 
and said, 


“Dear girl, bring me the ornament; | will put it on.” 


Instantly the slave-girl remembered that she had forgotten it, 
and had left it behind. And she said, 


“Mistress, | forgot it.” 


“Go, then, and get it, and bring it hither. But if my master, 
Ananda the elder, has taken it up and laid it away anywhere, then 
do not fetch it. It is a present to my master.” It appears she knew 
that the elder was in the habit of putting away valuables which 


highborn personages had forgotten; and this was why she spoke as 


she did. 
When the elder saw the slave-girl, he said to her, 
“Why have you returned?” 


“l went away forgetting my mistress’s ornament,” said she. 
“| have put it by the staircse,” said the elder; “go and get it.” 


“My lord,” said the slave-girl, “an article which has been touched 
by your hand is not to be reclaimed by my mistress.” And so she 
returned empty-handed. 


“How was it, dear girl,” said Visakha. And she told her. 


“Dear girl, never will | wear an article which my master had 
touched. I make him a present of it. Nevertheless, it would be 
troublesome for my masters to take care of it. I will sell it, and give 
them things which are more suitable. Go fetch it.” 


And the slave-girl went and fetched it. 


Visakha did not put it on, but sent for some goldsmiths and had it 
appraised. 


“It is worth ninety millions,” said they; “and the workmanship is 
worth a hundred thousand.” 


“Then put the ornament in a wagon,” said Visakha, “and sell it.” 


“There is no one who is able to take it at such a price, and a 
woman worthy to wear such a ornament is difficult to find. For in all 
the circuit of the earth only three women have the great creeper 
ornament: Visakha, the great female lay disciple; the wife of Band- 
hula, the general of the Mallas; and Mallika, daughter of a treasurer 
of Benares.” 


So Visakha paid the price herself; and, putting ninety millions 
and a hundred thousand into a cart, she took the amount to the 
monastery. 


“Reverend Sir, ” said she, when she had made her obeisance to 
The Teacher, “my master, Ananda the elder, has touched with his 
hand my ornament, and from the time he has touched, it is impos- 
sible for me to wear it again. | have endeavoured to sell it, thinking 
that with the amount I should get for it, | would give things suitable 
for monks. But when | saw there was no one else able to buy it, | 
made up the price myself, and have now brought the money with 
me. Reverend Sir, which one of the four reliances shall I give?”. 


“Visakha, a dwelling-place at the east gate for the congregation 
of the monks would be fitting.” 


“The very thing, Reverend Sir!”. 


And Visakha, with a joyous mind, bought a site for ninety mil- 
lions, and with another ninety millions she began constructing a 
monastery. 


Now one day, as The Teacher at dawn was gazing over the 
world, he perceived that a son, Bhaddiya, had been born from 
heaven into the family of a treasurer of the city of Bhaddiya, and 
was competent to attatin to salvation. And after taking breakfast at 
the house of Anathapindika, he directed his steps towards the 
north gate of the city. Now it was the custom of The Teacher, if he 
took alms at the house of Visakha, to issue forth from the city by 
the south gate and lodge at Jetavana monastery. If he took alms at 
the house of Anathapindika, he would issue forth by the east gate, 
and lodge in Eastern Park; but if The Blessed One was perceived at 
sunrise making his way to the north gate, then people knew that he 
was setting out on his travels. 


So when Visakha heard on that day that he had gone in the 
direction of the north gate, she hastened to him, and making an 
obeisance, said, 


“Reverend Sir, are you desirous of going travelling?” 

“Yes, Visakha.” 

“Reverend Sir, at this vast expense I am having a monastery built 
for you. Reverend Sir, turn back.” 

“Visakha, this journey admits not of my turning back.” 


“Assuredly,” thought Visakha, “The Blessed One has some 
special reason in all this.” Then she said, “Reverend Sir, in that 


case, before you go, command some monks to stay behind who » 


will know how the work should be done.” 
“Visakha, take the bowl of any one you wish.” 


Then Visakha, though fond of Ananda, thought of the magical 
power of the elder, Moggallana the Great, and how swiftly the work 
would progress with him to assist, and took his bowl. 


The elder then looked at The Teacher. 


“Moggallana,” said The Teacher, “take five hundred monks in 
your train and turn back.” 


And he did so; and by his supernatural power they would go a 
distance of fifty or sixty leagues for logs and stones; and having 
secured logs and stones of tremendous size, they would bring 
them home on the same day. And they who placed the logs and 
stones on the carts were not exhausted, nor did the axles break. 
And in no long time they had erected a two-storey building on high 
foundations and approached by steps. The building contained a 
thousand apartments, - five hundred apartments being in the lower 
storey, and the same number in the upper. 


After travelling about for nine months, The Teacher came again 
to Savatthi; and in these nine months Visakha had put up her 
building, and was now at work on the peak, which was intended to 
hold the water-pots, and was finished in solid, beaten, red gold. 


And Visakha, hearing that The Teacher was proceeding to- 
wards Jetavana monastery, went to meet him; and, conducting 
him to her monastery, she exacted of him a promise: 


“Reverend Sir, dwell here for four months with the congregation 
of the monks, and | will have the building completed.” 


The Teacher consented; and thenceforth she gave alms to The 
Buddha, and to the congregation of the monks in the monastery. 


And it came to pass that a certain female friend of Visakha came 
to her with a piece of stuff that was worth a thousand pieces of 
money. 





Visakha visits the temple twice a day to meet the Buddha. 
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“Dear friend,” said she, “I want to replace some of the floor-cov- 
ering in your pavilion, and spread this instead. Tell me a place in 
which to spread it.” 


“Dear friend! if I were to tell you there was no place left, you 
would think, ‘She does not want to let me have a place.’ But look 
through the two floors of the pavilion and the thousand apartments 
yourself, and find a place in which to spread it.” 


Then the other took the piece of stuff worth a thousand pieces of 
money, and went through the building; but finding no stuff there of 
less value than hers, she was overcome with grief; for she thought: 
“IT shall have no share in the merit of this building.” And stopping 
still, she wept. 


And Ananda the elder happened to see her, and said, “Why do 
you weep?” And she told him the matter. 


“Let not that trouble you,” said the elder; “1 will tell youa place in 
which to spread it. Make a door-mat of it, and spread it between the 
place for washing the feet and the staircase. The monks, after 
washing their feet, will wipe them upon the mat before they enter 
the building: thus will your reward be great.” This spot, it appears, 
had been overlooked by Visakha. 


For four months did Visakha give alms in her monastery to The 
Buddha and to the congregation which followed him; and at the 
end of that time she presented the congregation of the monks with 
stuff for robes, and even that received by the novices was worth a 
thousand pieces of money. And of medicines, she gave the fill of 
every man’s bowl. Ninety millions were spent in this donation. 
Thus ninety for the construction of the monastery, and ninety for 
the festival at the opening of the monastery, making two hundred » 
and seventy millions in all that were expended by her on the 
religion of The Buddha. No other woman in the world was as liberal 
as this one who lived in the house of a heretic. 


On the day the monastery was completed, when the shadows of 
eventide were lengthening, she walked with her children and her 
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children’s children round and round the building, delighted with 
the thought that her prayer of a former existence had now attained 
its complete fruition. And with a sweet voice, in five stanzas, she 
breathed forth this solemn utterance:- 


_ “‘©O) when shall 1 a mansion give, 
Plastered with mud and stuccoed o’er, 
A pleasing monastery-gift?’- 

O this my prayer is now fulfilled! 


“*“O when shall I give household*goods, 
Benches and stools to sit upon, 

And bolsters, pillows for the couch?’- 
O this my prayer is now fulfilled! 


““©) when shall | provisions give, 

The ticket-food so pure and good, 
Smothered in broths of various meats?’ 
O this my prayer is now fulfilled! 


““O when shall I give priestly robes, 

Garments of fine Benares cloth, . 
And linen, cotton goods as well?’- | 

O this prayer is now fulfilled! 


“*©) when shall I give medicines, 
Fresh butter, butter clarified, 
And honey, treacle, purest oil?’- 
O this prayer is now fulfilled! 


When the monks heard her, they brought word to The Teacher: 

“Reverend Sir, in all this time we have never known Visakha to 
sing; but now, surrounded by her children and children’s children, 
she walks singing round and round the building. Pray, is her bile out 
of order? or has she become mad!”. 


“Monks,” said The Teacher, “my daughter is not singing; but the 
desire of her heart having come to pass, in her delight she breathes 
forth solemn utterances.” 


“But when was it, Reverend Sir, she made the prayer?” 

“Monks, will you listen?” 

“Reverend Sir, we will.” ' 

Where upon he related a tale of ancient times:— 

“Monks, a hundred thousand cycles ago, a Buddha was born 
into the world by the name of Padumuttara. His term of life was a 
hundred thousand years; his retinue of those in whom depravity 
had become extinct was a hundred thousand; his city was Hamsa- 
vati; his father, king Sunanda; and his mother, queen Sujata. The 
chief benefactress of this Teacher, a lay devotee, had obtained the 
eight boons* and held the positions of mother, and used to provide 
him with the four reliances. Every evening and morning she used to 
wait on him at the monastery, and a certain female friend constant- 
ly accompanied her. 


“When this friend saw on what intimate terms she conversed 
with The Teacher, and how much she was beloved, she began to 
consider: ‘What do people do to be beloved by The Buddhas?’ And 
she said to The Teacher: 


“Reverend Sir, what is this woman to you?” 

“She is the chief of my benefactresses.” 

“Reverend Sir, by what means does one thus become chief 
benefactress?” 


“By praying for a hundred thousand world-cycles to become 
one.” 

“Reverend Sir, could | become one, if | now made my prayer?” 

“Assuredly, you could.” 

“In that case, Reverend Sir, come with your hundred thousand 
monks and take alms of me for seven days.” 


“The Teacher consented; and for seven days she gave alms of 
food, and on the last day stuff for robes. Then she did obeisance to 
The Teacher, and, falling at his feet, made her prayer: 


“Reverend Sir, | do not pray for rule among the deities, or any 
other such reward as the fruit of this alms-giving; but that from 
some Buddha like yourself | may obtain in eight boons, and have 
the position of mother, and be chief of those able to provide the 
four reliances.” : 


“The Teacher looked into the future for a hundred thousand 
cycles to see if her prayer would be fulfilled, and said: 


“At the end of a hundred thousand cycles a Buddha named 
Gotama shall arise, and you shall be a female lay disciple of his, and 
have the name Visakha. From him you shall obtain the eight boons, 
and obtain the position of mother, and become chief of the bene- 
factresses of those who provide the four reliances.” 


“'....and after a life of meritorious deeds, she was reborn in the 
world of the deities. And continuing to be reborn in the world of the 
deities and the world of men, she was born in the time of The 
Supreme Buddha Kassapa as the youngest of the seven daughters 
of Kiki, king of Benares. In this existence she was called Servant-of- 
the-Congregation; and having married, and with her sisters for a 
long time given alms and done other meritorious deeds, she fell at 
the feet of The Supreme Buddha Kassapa, and prayed: ‘At a future 
time may I| hold the position of mother to a Buddha such as you, 
and become chief of the female givers of the four reliances.’ Now, 
after further rebirths in the world of the deities and the world of 
men, she has been born in this existence as the daughter of 
Dhananjaya the treasurer, the son of Mendaka the treasurer, and 
has done many meritorious deeds for my religion. Thus it is, O 
monks, that | say my daughter is not singing, but that, at the 
realization of her prayer, she breathes forth a solemn utterance.” 


“Monks, just as a skilful garland-maker, if he obtains a large heap 
of various kinds of flowers, will go on and on making all manner of 
garlands, even so does the mind of Visakha incline to do all manner 
of noble deeds.” So saying, he pronounced this stanza: 


53. “As flowers in rich profusion piled 
Will many a garland furnish forth; 

So all the years of mortal man 

Should fruitful be in all good works.” 





* See Vinaya, Maha Vagga, vill. 15: i. 290-294 


KALIYAKHINI STORY 


C C or not by hatred”. This religious instruction was given 
by the Teacher while he was at Jétavana with refer- 


ence to a certain barren woman. 


It appeared that a certain householder’s son, on the death of his 
father, did all the farm and household work by himself and took 
care of his mother. Now his mother said to him, “Dear son, | will 
fetch you a young woman to be your wife.” “Dear mother, speak 
not thus; my sole desire is to care for you as long as you live.” “Dear 
son, you alone are doing all the farm and household work, and! am 
not satisfied to have it so; let me fetch you a young woman to be 
your wife.” He protested time and again, and then held his peace. 


The mother left the house, intending to go to acertain family and 
fetch home the daughter of that family. Her son asked her, “To 
what family are you going?” “To such and sucha family.” He would 
not let her go to the family she had in mind, but told her of a family 
he liked better. So she went to the family he fancied, selected a wife 
for her son, and having set the day, installed her in her son’s house. 
The woman turned out to be barren. 


Then said the mother to the son, “Son, you had me fetch you a . 


wife you yourself selected. Now she turns out to be barren. With- 
out children a family dies out, and the line is not continued. There- 
fore let me fetch you another young woman to be your wife.” 
“Enough said, dear mother,” replied the son; but the mother 
repeated her request time and again. The barren wife heard the 
talk and thought to herself, “I am certain that sons cannot disobey 
the words of their mothers and fathers. Now if she fetches him a 
wife who is fruitful, they will treat me like a slave. Suppose | were to 
fetch him a young woman of my own selection?” 


So the barren wife went to acertain family and selected a young 
woman for him. But she immediately encountered the opposition 
of the young woman’s parents, who said to her, “Woman, what say 
you?” The barren wife replied, “Iam a barren woman, and without 
children a family dies out. If your daughter gives birth to a son, she 
will be the mistress of the family and the wealth thereof. Therefore 
give your daughter to me for my husband.” She finally prevailed 
upon them to grant her request, and taking the young woman with 
her, installed her in her husband’s house. 


Then this thought occurred to her, “If my rival gives birth to a 
son or a daughter, she alone will be mistress of the household. | 
must see to it that she will not give birth to a child.” So the barren 


wife said to her rival, “As soon as you conceive a child in your 


womb, pray let me know.” “Very well,” replied her rival. In accor- 
dance with her promise, as soon as she had conceived, she told her 
fellow-wife. 


Now the barren wife was accustomed to give her rival a meal of 
rice-porridge regularly every day with her own hands. So along 
with the food she gave her a drug to cause abortion. The result was 
that her rival had a miscarriage. Again the second time the fruitful 
wife conceived a child and informed the barren wife. Her fellow- 
wife did as before and brought about a miscarriage. 


The women who lived in the neighbourhood asked the fruitful 
wife, “Is not your rival putting an obstacle in your way?” When she 
told them the facts, they said to her, “You foolish woman, why did 
you do this? This woman was afraid you would get the upper hand. 
So she mixed a preparation to bring about a miscarriage and gave it 
to you. Do not tell her again.” Accordingly the third time the fruitful 
wife said nothing to her rival. But the barren wife, seeing her belly, 
said to her, “Why did you not tell me that you had conceived a 
child?” Said the fruitful wife, “It was you who brought me here, and 
twice you have caused me to suffer a miscarriage; why should! tell 
You?” 


“Now lam lost,” thought the barren wife. From that time on she 
watched to catch her rival off her guard. When the baby in the 
womb was fully matured, she took advantage of an opportunity, 
mixed a drug, and gave it to her. But because the baby in her womb 
was fully mature, an abortion was out of the question, and the 
result was that the child lodged across the neck of the womb. 
Immediately the mother suffered acute pains and feared that her 
hour had come. 


“You have killed me!” she cried. “It was you alone that brought 
me here; it was you alone that killed my three children. Now | am 
also going to die. When | have passed out of this existence, may Ibe 
reborn as an ogress able to devour your children.” And having 
made this Earnest Wish, she died, and was reborn in that very 
house as a cat. The husband seized the barren wife, and saying to 
her, “It was you who destroyed my family,” beat her soundly with 
elbows, knees, and otherwise. As the result of the beating she 
received, she sickened and died, and was reborn in that very house 
as a hen. 


So the fruitful wife was reborn as a cat, and the barren wife was 
rebornas ahen. The hen laid eggs, and the cat came and ate them. 
This happened three times. Said the hen, “Three times have you 
eaten my eggs, and now you are seeking an opportunity to eat me 
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too. When | have passed out of this existence, may I be able to eat 
you and your offspring.” And having made this Earnest Wish, she 
passed out of that existence, and was reborn as a leopardess. The 
cat was reborn as a doe. 


So the barren wife, at the end of her existence as a hen, was 
reborn as a leopardess; and the fruitful wife, at the end of her 
existence as cat, was reborn as a doe. Thrice the doe brought forth 
young, and thrice the leopardess devoured the doe’s offsprings. 
When the doe came to die, she said, “Thrice this beast has de- 
voured my offsprings, and now she purposes to devour me too. 
When I have passed out of this existence, may I be able to devour 
her and her offsprings.” And having made this Earnest Wish, she 
was reborn as an ogress. When the leopardess passed out of that 
existence, she was reborn at Savatthi as a young woman of station. 
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So the fruitful wife, at the end of her existence as a doe, was 
reborn as an ogress; and the barren wife, at the end of her exist- 
ence as a leopardess, was reborn at Savatthi as a young woman of 
station. When the latter grew up, she was married and went to live 

‘with her husband’s family in a little settlement near the gate of the 
city. After a time she gave birth to a son. The ogress disguised 
herself as a dear friend of the young woman and went to see her. 
“Where is my friend?” said the ogress. “In the inner room; she has 
just given birth to a child.” “Did she give birth to a son or a 
daughter? I should like to see her.” So saying, the ogress went in. 
While pretending to be looking at the child, she seized him, de- 
voured him, and then went out. Again a second time she devoured 
a child of the young wife in the same way. 


The third time the young wife was great with child she addressed 
her husband, “Husband, in this place an ogress has devoured two 
sons of mine and escaped. This time | intend to go to the house of 
my parents to give birth to my child.” 


Nowat this time that ogress was away doing her turn at drawing 
water.(For Vessavana’s ogresses take their turn at drawing water 
from lake Anotatta, passing it along from the source. At the expira- 


tion of four or five months they are released; some die of exhdus- 
tion). The moment the ogress was released from her turn at _ 


drawing water she went quickly to the young wife’s house and 
inquired, “Where is my friend?” “Where you will not see her. There 
is an ogress that devours every child she bears in this house, and 
therefore, she has gone to the house of her parents.” “She may go 
wherever she likes, but she will not escape from me.” Spurred on 
by an impulse of hatred, the ogress dashed towards the city. 


On the day appointed for the naming of the child, the mother 
oathed him, gave him a name, and then said to her husband, 
“Husband, now we will go back to our own home.” Accordingly 
she took the boy in her arms and set out with her husband along 
the path leading through the grounds of the monastery. When they 
reached the monastery pool, the young wife gave the boy to her 
husband and bathed in the pool. When she had finished her bath, 
her husband bathed in the pool. While the husband was bathing, 
the wife remained near, giving suck to her child. 


Just then the ogress drew near. The young wife saw her coming 
and recognized her. Immediately she screamed with a loud voice, 
“Husband! Husband! Come quickly! Come quickly! Here is that 
ogress!” Not daring to wait until her husband came, she turned and 
dashed into the monastery. 


Nowat this time the Teacher was preaching the Law in the midst 
of the congregation. The young wife laid her boy at the feet of the 
Tathagata and said, “I give you this child; spare the life of my son.” 
The deity Sumana, who resided in the embattled chamber over the 
gate, prevented the ogress from entering. The Teacher addressed 
the Elder Ananda, saying, “Go, Ananda, summon that ogress 
within.” The Elder summoned her in. The young wife said, “Here 
she comes, Reverend Sir.” Said the Teacher, “Let her come; make 
no noise.” 


When the ogress came and stood before him, the Teacher said, 
“Why have you done? so Had you not come face to face with a 
Buddha like me, you would have had hatred towards each other for 
an aeon, like the Snake and Mongoose,* who trembled and 
quaked with enmity, like the Crows and the Owls.* Why do you 
return hatred for hatred? Hatred is quenched by love, not by 
hatred.” And when he had thus spoken, he pronounced the follow- 
ing stanza, 


5. For not by hatred is hatred ever quenched here in this world. 
By love rather is it quenched. This is an eternal law. 
At the conclusion of the stanza the ogress was established in the 
Fruit of Conversion (Sotapatti). 


The Teacher said to the woman, “Give your child to this ogress.” 
“I am afraid to, Reverend Sir.” “Fear not. You have no reason to be 


alarmed because of her.” The young wife gave her child to the 


ogress. The ogress kissed and caressed him, gave him back again 
to his mother, and began to weep. The Teacher asked her, “Why 
do you weep?” “Reverend Sir, in the past | have managed some- 
how or other to get a living, but | have never had enough to eat. 
Now how am to live?” Then the Teacher comforted her, saying 
“Do not worry.” And turning to the mother, he said, “Take this 
ogress home with you, let her live in your own house, and feed her 
with the choicest rice-porridge.” 


So the young wife took the ogress home with her, lodged her on 
the central rafter of the hut, and fed her with the choicest rice-por- 
ridge. Now when the rice was threshed and the flail was raised, she 
feared that it would strike her head. So she said to her friend, “1 
shall not be able to live here any longer; lodge me elsewhere.” She 
was lodged successively in the flail-hut, the water-chatty, the bake- 
house, the store-room for nimbs, the dust-heap, and the village 
gate. But she refused to live in any of these places, saying, “Here 
the flail rises as if it would split my head in two; here boys empty out 
slope; here dogs lie down; here boys attend to nature’s needs; here 
they throw away rubbish; here village boys practise fortune-tell- 
ing.” So they lodged her in a quiet place by herself outside of the 
village, and there, they brought her the choicest rice-porridge. 


The ogress said to her friend, “This year there will be abundance 
of rain; therefore plant your crops in a dry place. This year there 
will be a drought; therefore plant your crops in a moist place.” 
Other people’s crops were destroyed either by excessive moisture 
or by drought, but the crops of the young wife flourished above 
measure. , 


People asked the young wife, “Woman, your crops are des- 
troyed neither by excessive moisture nor by drought. When you 
plant your crops, you seem to know in advance whether the 
season will be wet or dry. How is this?” The young wife replied, “I 
have a friend, an ogress, who tells me whether the season will be 
wet or dry; and! plant my crops according to her directions on high 
or low ground. Don’t you see? Every day the choicest rice-porridge 
and other kinds of food are carried out of our house; to her are they 
carried: you also take the choicest rice-porridge and other kinds of 
food to her, and she will look after your crops also.” 


Straightaway all the residents of the city rendered honour to her. 
On her part, from that time forth, she looked after the crops of all. 
And she received abundant gifts and a large retinue. Subsequently 
she established the Eight Ticket-foods, which are kept up even to 
this present day. 


* Panchatantra, Book V, Frame-story, Harvard Oriental Series, 


xiv., p. 131 
* Panchatantra, Book iii, Frame-story, ibidem, p. 90 


PARILEYYAVANA 


THE QUARRELSOME MONKS OF KOSAMBI* 


6s 


ut others do not understand? This religious instruction 
was given by the Teacher while he was in residence at 
Jéetavana with reference to the monks of Kosambi. 


A. Quarrel among the monks 


For at KOsambi, in Ghosita monastery, resided two monks, each 
with a retinue of five hundred monks. Of the two monks, one was a. 
student of the Discipline (Vinayadhara), the other a preacher of the 
Law (Dhammadhara). One day the preacher of the Law, after 
easing himself, left in a vessel what remained of the water in which 
he had washed in the bathroom and came out. Afterwards. the 
student of the Discipline went in and saw the water. When he came 
out, he asked his. companion, “Brother, was it you that left the 
water?” “Yes, brother.” But do you not know that it is a sin* so to 
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do? “In these I do not.” “But, brother, it is a sin.” “Well then, I will 
make satisfaction for it.” “Of course, brother, if you did it uninten- 
tionally, inadvertently, it is no sin.” 


Notwithstanding, the student of Discipline said to his own pupils, 
“This preacher of the Law, although he has committed sin, does 
not realize it.” They,.seeing the pupils of the preacher of the Law, 
said, “Your preceptor , although he has committed sin, does not 
realize it.” The preacher’s pupils went and informed their own 
preceptor. The preacher of the Law spoke thus, “This student of 
the Discipline said before, ‘It’s no sin.’ Now he says, ‘It isa sin.’ He’s 
a liar.” The preacher’s pupils went and said, “Your teacher is a 
liar.” Thus did they foment a quarrel between the two. Then the 
student of the Discipline, seizing the opportunity, pronounced 
sentence of excommunication against the preacher of the Law for 
failing to recognize his sin. Henceforth even the supporters who 
furnished them the requisites formed two factions. Even the nuns 
receiving instruction, even the protecting deities; their friends and 
intimates, the deities who dwell in the sky; beginning with these and 
extending to the world of Brahma, all beings, even the unconvert- 
ed, formed two factions. The quarrel extended from the Realm of 
the Four Great Kings to the Heaven of the Gods Sublime. 


Now a certain monk drew near the Tathagata and told him that 
those who pronounced the sentence of excommunication held the 
view that the monk had been excommunicated according to law; 
but that the partisans of the excommunicated monk held the view 
that he had been excommunicated contrary to law, and that the 
latter had gathered round in support of him, in spite of the fact that 
those who pronounced the sentence of excommunication forbade 
them to do so. Twice the Exalted One sent word, “Let them be 
united,” and received the reply, “Venerable Sir, they refuse to be 
united.” The third time he exclaimad, “The congregation of monks 
is rent asunder! The congregation of monks is rent asunder!” So 


saying; he went to them and pointed out to those who had pro- 
nounced sentence of excommunication the wrong involved in their 
act, and to those who had failed to recognize sin the wrong in- 
volved in theirs. Again he enjoined upon them the holding of 
fast-day and other ceremonies right there within the boundary, and 
laid down the rule that those who quarrelled in refectories and 
elsewhere were to occupy separate seats in the refectory. 


Hearing that they were quarrelling again, he went to them, and 
beginning his discourse with the words, “Enough, monks! No 
quarrelling!” he continued, “Monks, quarrels, strifes, contentions, 
disputes — all these are unprofitable. For because of a quarrel even 
a tiny quail brought about the destruction of a noble elephant.” 
And he told the Birth-Story of the Tiny Quail.* Continuing, he said: 
“Monks, be united; engage not in disputes. For because of a 
dispute many thousand quails lost their lives.” And he told the 
Birth-Story of the Quails.* 


But in spite of this they paid no attention to his words, and a 
certain heretical teacher, who wished the Tathagata to be relieved 
of annoyance, said to him, “Reverened Sir, let the Exalted One, the 
Lord of Truth, remain at home. Reverened Sir, let the Exalted One 
live a life of inaction and ease in this present world. We shall make 
ourselves notorious by our quarrels, strifes, contentions, and dis- 
putes.” Thereupon the Tathagata told the following Story of the 
Past:* 


“Once upon a time, monks, Brahmadatta reigned at Benares as 
king of Kasi. Brahmadatta fought against Dighati Kosala, took 
away his kingdom, and killed him while he was living in disguise. 
Dighati’s son, Prince Dighavu, although he knew that Brahmadatta 
was the murderer of his father, spared his life. Thenceforth they 
were at peace with each other. Such, monks, is said to have been 
the patience and gentleness.of these kings who took sceptre and 
sword. How much more, monks, should you, who have retired 
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from the world under a Law and Discipline so well taught, let your 
light so shine in this world as to be known as men, patient and 
gentle.” Thus did the Teacher admonish them. 


But in spite of his admonition he was unable to reunite them. 
Thereupon, unhappy because of the crowded conditions under 
which he lived, he reflected, “Under present conditions | am 
crowded and jostled and live a life of discomfort. Moreover, these 
monks pay more attention to what I say. Suppose | were to retire 
from the haunts of men and live a life of solitude.” 


After making his round for alms in KOsambi, without bidding the 
Congregation of Monks farewell, he took his own bowl and robe, 
and went quite and alone to the village of Balaka, the salt-maker, 
where he discoursed to the Elder Bhagu on the solitary life; thence 
he went to Eastern Bamboo Deer-park, where he discoursed to the 
three youths of station on the bliss of the sweets of concord; and 
from there he went to Parileyyaka. There, at the foot of a beautiful 
Sal-tree, in Protected Forest, near Parileyyaka, the Exalted One 
spent the rainy season pleasantly, attended by the elephant Pari- 
leyyaka. 


When the lay brethren at Kosambi went to the monastery and 


failed to see the Teacher, they asked, “Reverend Sirs, where has~ 


the Teacher gone?” “To Parileyyaka Forest.” “For what reason?” 
“He strove to reunite us, but we would not be reunited.” “Do you 
mean, Reverened Sirs, that after receiving admission as monks at 
the hands of the Teacher, you refused to agree when he asked you 
to do so?” “Precisely so, brethern.” People said, “These monks, 
after receiving admission as monks at the hands of the Teacher, 
were unwilling to patch up their differences when the Teacher 
asked them to do so. It’s all their fault that we were unable to see 
the Teacher. To these monks, assuredly, we will neither give seats 
nor offer respected salutations or other civilities.” And from that 
time on they showed them not so much as a sign of civility. 


The monks got so little food that they were nearly famished, and 
it required only a few days to bring them to a better state of mind. 
Then they confessed their sins, one to another, asked to be par- 
doned, and said, “Brethren, we are reconciled; be to us as before,” 
“Reverend Sirs, have you begged the Teacher's pardon?” “No, we 
haven't brethren.” “Well then, beg the Teacher’s pardon, and as 
soon as the Teacher has pardoned you, we will be to you as 
before.” But as the rainy season was then at its height, they were 
unable to go to the Teacher and spent the rainy season very 
uncomfortably. The Teacher, however, spent the time pleasantly, 
attended by an elephant. For this elephant, of noble breed, left his 
herd-and entered the forest for the sole purpose of having a 
pleasant time. As it is said. 


B. The Buddha, the elephant, and the monkey 


“Here | live, crowded by elephants, female elephants, elephant 
calves, and young elephants. They have chewed off the tips of the 
grass | eat; they eat branch after branch I break down; they muddy 
the water I have to drink. Whenever I plunge into the water, or 
come up out of the water, the female elephants come and rub 
against my body. Suppose were to retire from the herd and live all 
alone. 


So then this noble elephant withdrew from the herd and drew 
near to Parileyyaka, to Protected Forest, to the foot of the beautiful 
Sal-tree; even to where the Exalted One was, thither did he draw 
near. And when he had drawn near and paid obeisance to the 
Exalted One, he looked all about for a broom. And seeing none, he 
smote with his foot the beautiful Sal-tree below and hewed away 
with his trunk at the Sal-tree above. And taking a branch, he then 
swept the ground. 


Then he took a water-pot in his trunk and procured drinking- 
water. And as hot water was required, he prepared hot water. 
(How was that possible?) First he produced sparks with a fire-drill 


which he worked with his trunk; then he dropped sticks of wood on 


the sparks. Thus did he kindle a fire. In the fire he heated small 
stones; these he rolled along with a stick and dropped into a little 
depression i in the rock. Then, lowering his trunk and finding the 
water hot enough, he went and made obeisance to the Teacher. 
The Teacher asked, “Is your water hot, Parileyyaka?” and went 
there and bathed. After that the elephant brought various kinds of 
wild fruits and presented them to the Teacher. 


Now when the Teacher enters the village for alms, the elephant 
takes his bowl and robe, puts them on top of his head, and 
accompanies him. When the Teacher reaches the vicinity of the 
village, he bids the elephant bring him his bowl and robe, saying, 
“Parileyyaka, farther than this you are not permitted to go. Fetch 
me my bowl and robe.” The Teacher then enters the village, and 
the elephant stands right there until he returns. When the Teacher 
returns, the elephant advances to meet him, takes his bowl and 
robe just as he did before, deposits them in the Teacher’s place of 
abode, pays him the usual courtesies, and fans him with the branch 
of a tree. At night, to ward off danger from beasts of prey, he takes 
a big club in his trunk, says to himself, “I'll protect the Teacher,” 
and back and forth in the interstices of the forest he paces until 
sunrise. (From that time forth, we are told, that forest was called 
“Protected Forest.”) When the sun rises, the elephant gives the 
Teacher water wherewith to bathe his face, and in the manner 
related earlier, performs all of the other duties. 


Now a monkey saw the elephant performing the duties for the 
Tathagata, and he said to himself, “I'll do something too.” One day, 
as he was running about, he happend to see some stick-honey free 
from flies. He broke the stick off, took the honey-comb, stick and 
all, broke off a plantain-leaf, placed the honey on the leaf, and 
offered it to the Teacher. The Teacher took it. The monkey 
watched to see whether or not he would eat it. He observed that 
the Teacher, after taking the honey, sat down without eating. 
“What can be the matter?” thought he. He took hold of the stick by 
the tip, turned it over.and over, carefully examining it as he did so, 
whereupon he discovered some insect’s eggs. Having removed 
these gently, he again gave the honey to the Teacher. The Teacher 
ate it. 

The monkey was so deligted that he leaped from one branch to 
another and danced about in great glee. But the branches he 
grasped and the branches he stepped on broke off. Down he fell on 
the stump of a tree and was impaled. So he died. And solely 
because of his faith in the Teacher he was reborn in the World of 
the Thirty-three (Tavatimsa Heaven) in a golden mansion thirty 
leagues in measure, with a retinue of a thousand celestial nymphs. 


It became known over all the Land of the Rose-apple that the 
Teacher was residing in Protected Forest, attended by a noble 
elephant.* From the city of Savatthi, Anathapindika, Visakha, the 
eminent female lay disciple, and other such great personages sent 
the following message to the Elder Ananda. 


“Reverend Sir, obtain for us the privilege of seeing the Teacher.” 
Likewise five hundred monks residing abroad approached the 
Elder Ananda at the close of the rainy season and made the 
following request, “It is along time, Ananda, since we have heard a 
discourse on the Law from the lips of the Exalted One. We should 
like, brother Ananda, if you please, to have the privilege of hearing 
a discourse on the Law from the lips of the Exalted One. 

So the Elder took those monks with him and went to Protected 
Forest. When he reached the forest, he thought to himself, “The 
Tathagata has resided in solitude for a period of three months. It is ° 
therefore not fitting that | should approach him all at once with so 
many monks as these.” Accordingly he left those monks outside 
and approached the Teacher quite alone. When the elephant 
Parileyyaka saw the Elder, he took his staff and rushed forward. 
The Teacher looked around and said to the elephant, “Come back, 
Parileyyaka; do not drive him away. He is a servitor of the Bud- 


dha.” The elephant immediately threw away his staff and request- 
ed the privilege of taking the Elder’s bowl and robe. The Elder 
refused. The elephant thought to himself, “If he is versed in the 
rules of etiquette, he will refrain from placing his monastic requi- 
sites on the stone slab where the Tathagata is accustomed to sit.” 
The Elder placed his bowl and robe on the ground. (For those who 
are versed in the rules of etiquette never place their own monastic 
requisites on the seat or bed of their spiritual superiors). The Elder, 
after saluting the Teacher, seated himself on one side. 


The Teacher asked him, “Did you come alone?” The Elder 
informed him that he had come with five hundred monks. “But 
where are they?” asked the Teacher. “I did not know how you 
would feel about it, and therefore | left them outside and came in 
alone.” “Tell them to come in.” The Elder did so. The Teacher 
exchanged friendly greetings with the monks. Then the monks said 
to the Teacher. 


“Reverend Sir, the Exalted One is a delicate Buddha, a delicate 
prince. You must have endured much hardship, standing and 
sitting here alone as you have during these three months. For of 
course you had no one to perform the major and minor duties for 
you, no one to offer you water for bathing the face or to perform 
any of the other duties for you.” The Teacher replied. = 


“Monks, the elephant Parileyyaka performed all of these for me. ~ 


For one who obtains such a companion as he may well live alone; 
did one fail to find such, even so the life of solitude were better for 
him.” So saying, he pronounced these three Stanzas in the Naga 
Vagga, 
328. Should one find a prudent companion to walk with, an 
upright man and steadfast, 
Let one walk with him, joyful, mindful, overcoming all 
dangers. 


329. Should not one find a prudent companion to walk with, an 
upright man and steadfast, 
Then like a king renouncing the kingdom he has con- 
quered, let one walk alone, 
Like an elephant roaming at will in an elephant-forest. 


330. The life of solitude is better; one cannot be friends with a 
simpleton; 
Let a man live in solitude, and do no evil deeds. 
Taking his ease, like an elephant roaming at will in an 
elephant-forest. 


At the conclusion of the Stanzas, the five hundred monks were 
established in Arahantship. 


The Elder Ananda then delivered the message sent by Anatha- 
pindika and the rest, saying “Reverened Sir, fifty million Noble 
Disciples headed by Anathapindika desire your return.” “Very 
well,” said the Teacher, “take bowl and robe.” Causing them to 
take bowl and robe, he set out. The elephant went and stood 
crosswise on the road. “Reverend Sir, what is the elephant doing?” 
“Monks, he desires to give alms to you. For a long time he has 
served me; it is not right to hurt his feelings. Turn back, monks!” 
The Teacher and the monks turned back. The elephant entered 
the forest, gathered bananas and various other fruits, heaped them 
together, and on the following day gave them to the monks. The 
five hundred monks were unable to dispose of them all. When they 
had finished eating, the Teacher took bowl and robe and set out. 
The elephant, threading his way through the monks, went and 
stood crosswise in front of the Teacher. 


“Reverend Sir, what is the elephant doing?” “Monks, having 


sped your parting, he desires to make me turn back.” Said the’ 


Teacher to the elephant. “Parileyyaka, | am going now, never to 
return. You cannot hope in this existence to enter into states of 
trance, or to attain Spiritual Insight, or the Paths, or the Fruits. 
Halt!” When the elephant heard that, he thrust his trunk into his 
mouth and retreated very slowly, weeping as he went. (Could he 
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have made the Teacher turn back, he would have cared for him in 
the very same way to the end of his days). 


Now when the Teacher reached the vicinity of the village, he 
said, “Parileyyaka, farther than this it is unsafe for you to go. The 
habitations of men are fraught with danger to you. Halt!” The 
elephant halted where he was and wept. As the Teacher slowly 
passed out of sight, he died of a broken heart. Through faith in the 
Teacher he was reborn in the World of the Thirty-three in a golden 
mansion thirty leagues in measure, with a retinue of a thousand 
celestial nymphs. Deva Parileyyaka was his name. 


The Teacher arrived in due course at Jétavana. The monks of 
Kosambi, hearing of the Teacher’s return to Savatthi, went thither 
to beg his pardon. The king of Kosala, hearing that the quarrel- 
some monks of Kosambi had come to Savatthi, approached the 
Teacher and said, “Reverend Sir, Ill not allow those monks to 
come into my country.” “Great king, these monks are good men; 
only because of a dispute they had with each other they paid no 
attention to my words. Now they are coming to beg my pardon; let 
them come, great king.” Anathapindika also said, “I'll not allow 
those monks to enter the monastery.” But the Teacher took issue 
with him as he had with the king, and he was silent. 


Now when those monks reached Savatthi, the Exalted One gave 
orders that separate lodgings should be given to them. The other 
monks neither sit nor stand in their company. One after another 
those Who come ask the Teacher, “Where, Reverend Sir, are the 
quarrelsome monks of Kosambi?” The Teacher points them out, 
saying, “There they are!” “There they are! There they are!” One 
after another those who come point their fingers at them, until for 
shame they are unable to lift their heads. Then they threw them- 
selves at the feet of the Exalted One and asked him to pardon 
them. 


Said the Teacher. “Monks, grievous was the sin you committed 
when, after receiving admission as monks at the hands of a Buddha 
like me, in spite of my efforts to reconcile you, you refused to obey 
my words. Even wise men of old, hearkened to the admonition of 
their mother and father under sentence of death, disobeyed it not, 
even while their parents were being deprived of life, their parents 
were being deprived of life, and afterwards established their sover- 
eignty:- over two kingdoms.” So saying, he related the Kosambika 
Jataka once more, concluding as follows. 


“Thus, monks, Prince Dighavu, even while his mother and father 
were being deprived of life, disobeyed not their admonition and 
afterwards, obtaining Brahmadatta’s daughter in marriage, ruled 
over the two kingdoms of Kasi and Kosala. You, however, dis- 
obeyed my words, and thereby committed a grievous sin.” So 
saying, he pronounced the following Stanza. 


6. But others do not understand that we must here control 
ourselves.Yet let them understand this,and dissensions 


At the conclusion of the Stanza, the assembled monks-were 
established in the Fruit of Conversion. 


* Parallels: Jataka 428: iii 486-490; Vinaya, Maha Vagga, x. 1-5: i. 
337-357; Udana, iv. 5:41-42. The story of the quarrel among the 
monks is almost word for word the same as Jataka 428, which in 
turn is derived from the Vinaya. The story of the Buddha’s 
residence in Protected Forest with an elephant for his attendant 
is for the most part an elaboration of Vinaya. i. 350-357. The 
story of the monkey is an original touch of the redactor. The 
redactor follows the Vinaya account rather than that of the 
Udana. Text: N: i. 53-66. 
It is a wrongful deed rather than a sin. 

Jataka 357: iii. 174-177 

Jataka 33: i. 208-210 

Fora translation of the complete version of this beautiful story, 
see Sacred Books of the East, xvii (Vinaya Text), pp. 293-305 
* Cf. Dhammapada commmentary: Story xxiii. 7. 
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Buddha subdues elephant Nalagiri 


STORY OF DEVADATTA 


évadatta was the son of King Suppabuddha and Queen 
Pamita, sister of King Suddhddana. Yasodhara was his 
sister. He was thus a cousin and brother-in-law of the 


Buddha. He entered the Order in the second year of the Buddha’s 
ministry together with the Sakya princes —Anuruddha, Ananda, 
Bhaddiya, Bhagu, Kimbila, and Upali, the barber (Upali was or- 
dained first so that the others could honour him as a senior and the 
pride of the Sakya princes could be subdued).* 

During the early part of his career he led such an exemplary life 
even Venerable Sariputta went about Rajagaha extolling him. Lat- 
er, overcome by worldly gain and honour and growing jealous of 
the Buddha, Devadatta became so radically changed in his charac- 
ter that he proved to be the greatest personal enemy of the 
Buddha. 

Dévadatta could not attain any of the stages of Sainthood, but 
was distinguished for worldly psychic powers (pdthujja-nika-iddhi). 
On one occasion, when Dévadatta was in solitude, it occurred to 
him that when a person has won the admiration of some person of 
influence, he stands to gain material prosperity. So, he wondered 
as to whose admiration he should win, and thought of prince 
Ajatasattu, the son of King Bimbisara. 

A. Birth of Prince Ajatasattu 

When the chief royal queen of King Bimbisara, Kosala Devi, who 
was the daughter of King Maha Kosala, and sister of King Pasénadi 
Kosala, was pregnant, she had the desire to drink blood drawn 
from the shoulder of King Bimbisara. She told it to no one; but as it 


was not gratified, she continually faded away like a leaf; when the 
King insisted upon knowing the cause, she informed him. The King 
was greatly pleased that it only concerned himself, and having 
procured a golden dish and a sharp instrument, he at once permit- 
ted blood to be drawn from his shoulder, by a skilful surgeon. The 
queen drank it, mixed with water, and was stored to health. The 
prognosticators having heard of it, declared that she would bear a 
son, who would be an enemy to his father, and cause his death. 
This being reported to the queen, she went to one of the royal 
gardens, and tried by compression to destroy the fruit of her 
womb; but when the King noticed the frequency of her visit to that 
place, he enquired the reason; and having learnt it, he was angry, 
and commanded that there should be no repetition of her at- 
tempts, as the child might prove to be a daughter; and if other kings 
heard of her attempt to effect the miscarriage, they would be 
greatly displeased. Guards were set over the queen. She was still 
determined, however, to destroy her infant after its birth, if it were 
a son; but the king gave orders to the midwives to convey the child 
away, without her knowledge. A son was born, and his life was 
preserved. 


When he was two or three years old, the king had him 
dressed in the most engaging manner, and took him to the queen, 
who, on seeing him, no longer sought his death, but loved him with 
a sincere affection. The name given to him was Ajatasattu (unborn 
enemy), because previous to his birth he was declared to be the 
enemy of his father. At sixteen years of age he was made sub-king. 


B. The wicked devices of Devadatta and Ajatasattu 


At the time that the Buddha resided at Kosambi, Devadatta 
proceeded to Rajagaha, transformed himself into a youth, put four 
snakes on his hands and feet, put one snake about his neck, coiled 
one snake about his head as a cushion-rest, placed one snake on 
one shoulder, and thus arrayed ina girdle of snakes, he descended 
from the air and seated himself in Ajatasattu’s lap. Ajatasattu was 
frightened and said, “Who are you?” “I am Devadatta.” In order to 
dispel Ajatasattu’s fear, Dévadatta changed his form, stood before 
Ajatasattu wearing the robe of a monk and carrying the bowl, 
ingratiated himself with Ajatasattu, and obtained for himself gain 
and honour. Prince Ajatasattu began to see Devadatta morning 
and evening, ina fleet of five hundred chariots. He also offered him 
five hundred dishes of food every day. 


At this time, the Buddha had left K6sambi, and was staying at the 
Véluvana monastery in Rajagaha. The monks went to him in large 
numbers, and told him how Prince Ajatasattu goes to see Dévadat- 
ta twice a day and offers him five hundred dishes of food every day. 
The Buddha said that the monks should not expect honour and 
offerings from the laity, and that in the case of Devadatta such 
honour and offerings would tend to lower his standard of religiou 
life. bg. 


The Buddha also told the monks that the material gains of © 


Dévadatta are like the fruition of bamboo trees and plantain trees, 
and also the pregnancy of a mare, and will end in his own destruc- 
tion. As Dévadatta was enjoying the material gains from Ajatasat- 
tu, it occurred to him that he should also gain control over the 
monks, and that he ought to be at the head of the Congregation of 
monks. But as this thought occurred to him, he lost all the worldly 
psychic powers he had. 


Now at this time the Buddha was preaching the Dhamma to the 
congregation at Véluvana monastery, and the king was among the 
congregation. While the Exalted One was preaching the Dhamma, 
Dévadatta paid obeisance to him, and then rising from his seat, 
having arranged his upper robe over one shoulder, having saluted 
the Buddha with joined hands, said, “Reverend Sir, the Exalted 
One is now old, worn, stricken in years; he has lived his span and is 
at the close of his life; let him live a pleasant life in this world, free 
from care, let him hand over the Order of monks to me. It is | who 
will lead the Order of monks.” 


“Enough, Devadatta, please do not lead the Order of monks,” 
observed the Buddha. 


Devadatta repeated his address and request for the third time: 
The Buddha said: “I, Devadatta, | would not hand over the Order of 
monks even to Sariputta and Moggalana. How then could! to you, 
a wretched one to be vomited like spittle?” 


Then, Dévadatta, thought: “The Lord in an assembly which 
included a king disparaged me using the expression, ‘one to be 
vomited like spittle,’ while he extolled Sariputta and Moggallana.” 
Anary, and displeased and having greeted the Buddha he left the 
place. 


And this was the first time that Devadattta felt malice towards 
the Buddha. 


After Dévadatta left the congregation, the Buddha told the 
monks that Dévadatta was now a different person from what he 
was earlier. And to safeguard and maintain the dignity of the 
Sangha the Buddha caused a proclamation to be made that Deéva- 
datta alone was responsible for anything done by him in the name 
of the Buddha, Dhamma, or the Sangha. The Buddha asked the 
Venerable Sariputta, in particular, to make the proclamation. 


The Venerable Sariputta said that earlier he had spoken highly 
of Dévadatta as a monk of grace and psychic in Power Rajagaha, 
and it was difficult to make such a proclamation now. The Buddha 
explained that when he spoke highly of Devadatta earlier, he was 
right as his conduct was then commendable, and that his conduct 
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now was ignoble, and that it was proper to make such a proclama- 
tion now. 


Accordingly, the Venerable Sariputta made the proclamation in 
the city of Rajagaha. The faithless ignorant people remarked that 
the Sakya monks were jealous of the gains of Dévadatta for them 
to make such a proclamation, whereas the faithful and intelligent 
people remarked that the offence of Dévadatta must be a very 
serious one for a proclamation to be made on the orders of the 
Buddha. : 


Then Deévadatta approached Prince Ajatasattu and spoke thus 
to him: “Formerly prince, people were long-lived, nowadays they 
are short-lived, and it is possible you, while still a prince, might pass 
away. Well now, prince, slay your father, become the king. I, 
having slain the Lord, will become his successor.” And Prince 
Ajatasattu, thought: “Now, master Devadatta is of great psychic 
power, of great majesty; master Dévadatta must know (what is 
right).” Prince Ajatasattu stole into the inner chambers of the King 
Séniya Bimbisara of Magadha with a double-edged knife tied to his 
thigh. The guards of the royal chambers suspected his conduct, 
and discovered the double-edged knife on his thigh. On inquiry, 
they knew that Prince Ajatasattu wanted to slay the king, and he 
was being incited by Dévadatta. Some chief ministers suggested 
that Ajatasattu and Dévadatta and all the monks should be killed. 


‘Some suggested that only Ajatasattu and Devadatta should be 


killed. Still others suggested that no one should be killed, but the 


‘prince should be produced before the king. 


On the last suggestion, the prince was produced before the king, 
who asked him what he meant by his conduct. He confessed that 
his idea was to kill the father and become the king. King Bimbisara | 
told him it was not necessary for him in that manner to become a 
rebel, as he would deliver to him the whole kingdom; and accord- 
ingly he commanded that Prince Ajatasattu should be proclaimed 
king. , 

When the prince informed Dévadatta of what was about to take 
place, he was greatly displeased, and said that if King Bimbisara 
was permitted to live, he would undoubtedly attempt to regain the 
kingdom, and that, therefore, it was better to put him at once to 
death. Then Ajatasattu enquired in what way it could be done 
without using an instrument or weapon, as this method had failed. 
Dévadatta recommended him to confine the king, and deprive him 
of food. This was done, and only the queen was permitted to see 
him. But when she went to visit him, she took with her a little rice 
concealed in her waist-pouch wherewith she nourished the king. 
When Ajatasattu found out the stratagem, he commanded it to be 
discontinued; and after this the queen took a small portion of food 
tied up in her hair-knot. Then Ajatasattu forbade her to tie up her 
hair. After this she bathed in water mixed with honey, butter, ghee, 
and molasses, and caused her body to be anointed, which enabled 
the king to draw from her skin a little nourishment with his tongue; 
this also was discovered, and she was entirely prohibited from 
having access to the place of his confinement. At their last inter- 
view, she reminded Bimbisara that it was her wish to destroy the 
prince in his infancy, but she was prevented by the king, and now 
his death was the consequence of the child’s preservation. She also 
requested forgiveness for whatever she might at any time have 
done to grieve the king, and wept on account of the danger that 
awaited him. Notwithstanding, the king still lived; he paced up and 
down enjoying spiritual happiness as he was a Sotapanna. UIti- 
mately the wicked son decided to put an end to the life of his noble 
father. Ruthlessly he ordered his barber to cut open his soles and 
put salt and oil there on and make him walk on burning charcoal. 


When the barber entered the prison to perform the operation, 
the king at first thought that his son had relented, and that he was 
sending the barber to shave his overgrown beard and hair and 
release him from prison; and when he learnt the truth, he felt no 
resentment against the barber, but told him to do as he had been 
commanded; but the poor man wept as he performed the opera- 
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tion. How was it that one who had entered the path of Sotapatti 
was thus to suffer? In a former birth he had walked with his slippers 
on near a Pagoda; and he had also trodden on a carpet belonging to 
some monks without washing his feet. On account of these things 
he had now to endure great pain; and after calling upon the Three 
‘Gems, he died, was born as the Yakkha named Janavasabha in the 
Catummaharajaka Heaven. (King Bimbisara was born as Yakkha 
because he passed away with anger due to his pain). 


On the same day that the king died, Ajatasattu had a son, and 
the nobles sént him two letters to inform him of these events. The 
first letter that was delivered to him informed him of the birth of his 
son; and when he had read it, he felt the rising of paternal affection, 
and thought, “In this manner my father must have felt when my 
own birth was made known to him.” His heart softened, and he 
gave orders that his father should be spared. No sooner were they 
issued, than the other letter was put into his hand, informing him 
that his father was no more. On hearing this he went to the 
queen-mother, and asked her if his father had expressed pleasure 
when he was born. The queen informed him that his father was not 
only greatly delighted when he received a son; but when Ajatasattu 
was an infant, and had a sore upon his finger and nobody was able 
to lull him into sleep, such was the affection of his father, that he 
sucked the sore in the royal court of justice where he was sitting, 
and swallowed the pus and blood out of respect to the sanctity of 
the place, and also out of love for the infant who was then sleeping 
soundly on the lap of the father. Ajatasattu wept bitterly at the 
burning of his father’s body. He realized what paternal love was 
only after he became a father himself. 


C. Devadatta’s wicked deeds 


After Ajatasattu became the king of Magadha (before King 
Bimbisara died), Dévadatta went to him and asked him to order his 
men to kill the Buddha. Then Ajatasattu commanded his skilful 
archers to do whatever Devadatta wanted them to do. 


Devadatta called one of them and told him where the Buddha 
was, and asked him to kill him and come along a particular path. 
Next, he called two men and asked them to lie in ambush at the 
path along which the murderer would come, and kill him and come 
along a particular path. Then he called four men and asked them to 
kill the two men who would come along the indicated path. Again, 
he ordered eight men to kill the four assassins, and finally he asked 
sixteen men to kill those eight assassins. 


Then that man who was alone, having grasped a sword and 
shield, and carrying a bow and quiver, approached the Buddha; but 
after he had strung his bow to wound him, and fixed the arrow, and 
pulled the string, he could not discharge it. His whole body became 
stiff as if it were crushed, and he stood terrified with the fear of 
death. When the Buddha saw him he spoke ina gentle voice, “Fear 
not, come hither.” Then that man put aside his weapons and 
prostrated before the Buddha, and begged for forgiveness for his 
lapse. 


Then the Buddha talked a progressive talk to this man. Just asa 
clean cloth without black specks will take a dye easily, he realized 
the doctrine, and took refuge in the Triple Gem. The Buddha sent 
him off by another road. 


Then those two men, thought: “Why is that man who is alone so 
slow in coming?” going alone to meet him those two saw the 
Buddha sitting at the foot of a tree. Seeing him, they approached 
the Buddha; and greeted him. They sat down at a respectful 
distance. The Buddha talked a progressive talk to these two men, 
and they took refuge in the Triple Gem. The Buddha sent them off 
by another road. Similarly, all the men who were assigned the task 
of killing the assassins by Devadatta finally came to the Buddha, 
and took refuge in the Triple Gem. 


The first man returned to Dévadatta, and said he was unable to 
kill the Buddha, because he was of such great psychic powers. 
Devadatta then decided to kill the Buddha himself. 


While Buddha was pacing up and down in the shade of Gijjhaku- 


- ta Hill, Devadatta climbed the Peak and mercilessly hurled downa 


great stone. It was stopped by two peaks, but splinters struck the 
Buddha’s foot and caused blood to flow. The Buddha looked 
upwards and said, “Great demerit, foolish man, have you pro- 
duced for yourself, in that with murderous thought you have 
caused the blood of a Tathagata to flow.” Jivaka, the physician, 
cutting open the Buddha’s foot with a knife, let out the bad blood 
and removed the flesh,and anointing the wound with a medica- 
ment, healed it. 


The Buddha next addressed the monks, and said that it was the 
first sinful act bringing immediate evil consequences after death, 
committed by Dévadatta. 


No sooner had the news of this murderous act of Dévadatta 
reached the ears of the community of monks than they made a 
great noise with their utterances to afford protection to the Bud- 
dha. When the Buddha heard the cause of it from the Venerable 
Ananda, he summoned the monks and delivered them an admoni- 
tion, and said that a Buddha was impossible to be killed by anyb- 
ody, and that no protection from any such danger is necessary for 
a Buddha. 


D. Conquering of Nalagiri 


The Buddha moved about just as usual, surrounded by his 
attendants, with all the great charm of Buddha. So on seeing him 
Devadatta thought, “Verily no mortal beholding the excellent 
beauty of Gotama’s person dare approach him, but the king’s 
elephant Nalagiri is a fierce and savage animal and knows nothing 
of the virtues of the Buddha, the Dhamma, and the Sangha. He will 
bring about the destruction of the monk Gotama.” So he went and 
told the matter to the king Ajatasattu. The king readily fell in with 
the suggestion, and, summoning his elephant-keeper, thus ad- 
dressed him, “Sir, tomorrow you are to make Nalagiri mad with 
drink, and at break of day to let him loose in the street where the 
monk Gotama walks.” And Dévadatta asked the keeper how 
much liquor the elephant was wont to drink on ordinary days, and 
when he answered, “Eight pots,” he said, “Tomorrow give him 
sixteen pots to drink, and send him in the direction of the street 
frequented by the monk Gotama.” “Very good,” said the keeper. 
The king had a drum beaten throughout the city and proclaimed, 
“Tomorrow Nalagiri will be maddened with strong drink and let 
loose in the city. The men of the city are to do all that they have to 
do in the early morning and after that no one is to venture out into 
the street.” 


And Devadatta came down from the palace and went to the 
elephant-stall and, addressing the keepers, said, “We are able, | tell 
you, to degrade a man from a high position to a lowly one and to 
raise a man from a low position to a high one. If you are eager for 
honour, early tomorrow morning give Nalagiri sixteen pots of fiery 
liquor, and at the time when the monk Gétama comes that way, 
wound the elephant with spiked goads, and when in his fury he has 
broken down his stall, drive him in the direction of the street where 
Gotama is wont to walk, and so bring about the destruction of the 
monk.” They readily agreed to do so. This rumour was noised 
abroad throughout the whole city. The lay disciples, on learning 
what was intended to take place, went to the monastery and 
requested the Buddha not to visit the city next day, as a great 
danger awaited him: promising that they themselves would bring 
all that was necessary for the Buddha and his disciples. But the 
Buddha declared that he would proceed in his usual course; and 
when the lay disciples saw that they could not change his resolu- 
tion, they went away. After the lay disciples had left, Buddha 
contemplated all his kinsfolk that were ripe for conversion and 
saw that as the result of his conquest of Nalagiri eighty-four thou- * 
sand beings would be brought to a clear understanding of the Law. 


The next morning he called Ananda, and told him to inform the 
monks of the eighteen monasteries that were around Rajagaha to 
accompany him into the city. Venerable Ananda did so, and all the 
monks assembled at the Veluvana monastery. The Buddha at- 
tended by a great company of monks entered Rajagaha and the 
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elephant-keepers proceeded according to their instructions and 
there was a great gathering of people. The believers thought, 
“Today there will be a mighty battle between the Lord Buddha and 
this elephant of the brute world. We shall witness the defeat of 
Nalagiri by the incomparable skill of the Buddha,” and they climbed 
up and stood upon the upper storeys and roofs and house-tops. 
But the unbelieving heretics thought, “Nalagiri is a fierce, savage 
creature, and knows nothing of the merits of Buddhas and the like. 
Today he will crush the glorious form of the monk Gétama and 
bring about his death. Today we shall look upon the back of our 
enemy.” And they took their stand on upper storeys and other high 
places. And the elephant, on seeing the Blessed One approach him 
terrified the people by demolishing the houses and raising his 
trunk, he crushed the wagons into powder, and, with his ears and 
tail erect with excitement, he ran like some towering mountain in 
the direction of the Blessed One. Those monks seeing the elephant 
Nalagiri coming in the distance thus addressed the Blessed One, 
“Lord, this elephant Nalagiri, coming along this carriage-road, is a 
fierce and savage creature, and a slayer of men; let the Lord turn 
back.” 
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“Come, O monks, do not be afraid; it is impossible that anyone 
should deprive the life of Tathagata by aggression; the Tathagata 
attains Nibbana not because of an attack.” 


The monks, however, repeated their warning for the third time. 
Then the Venerable Sariputta requested the Buddha, saying, 
“lord, when any service has to be rendered to a father, it is a 
burden laid on his eldest son. | will vanquish this creature.” Then 
the Buddha said, “Sariputta, the power of a Buddha is one thing, 
that of his disciples is another,” and rejected his offer, saying, “You 
are to remain here.” Many other monks presented similar re- 
quests, but he refused them all. Then the Venerable Ananda’, by 
his strong affection for the Buddha, was unable to acquiesce in this 
and cried, “Let this elephant kill me first,” and he stood before the 
Buddha, ready to sacrifice his life for the Tathagata. So the Buddha 
said to him, “Move away, Ananda, do not stand in front of me.” The 
Venerable Ananda said, “Lord, this elephant is fierce and savage, a 
slayer of men, like the flame at the beginning of a cycle. Let him first 
slay me and afterwards let him approach you.” And though he was 
spoken to for the third time, the Venerable Ananda remained in the 
same spot and did not retire. Then the Buddha by the exercise of 
his supernatural power made him fall back and placed him in the 
midst of the monks. At this moment a certain woman, catenins 
sight of Nalagiri, was terrified with the fear of death, and as she fled 
she dropped the child, which she was carrying on her hip, between 
the Tathagata and the elephant and made her escape. The ele- 
phant,pursuing the woman, came up with the child, who uttereda 
loud cry. The Buddha thrilling with the charity that is expressly 
commanded (édissakametta) *, and, uttering the honeyed accents 
of a voice like that of Brahma, called to Nalagiri, saying, “Ho! 
Nalagiri, those that maddened you with sixteen pots of spirits did 
not do this that you might attack someone else, but acted thus 
thinking you would attack me. Do not tire out your strength by 
rushing about aimlessly but come here.” On hearing the voice of 
the Buddha he opened his eyes and beheld the glorious form of the 
Blessed One, and he bacame greatly agitated and by the power of 
Buddha the intoxicating effects of the strong spirits passed off. 
Dropping his trunk and shaking his ears he came and fell down at 
the feet of the Tathagata. Then the Buddha addressing him said, 
“Nalagiri, you are a brute elephant, | am the Buddha elephant. 
Henceforth be not fierce and savage, nor a slayer of men, but 
cultivate thoughts of charity.” So saying he stretched forth his right 
hand and coaxed the elephant’s forehead and taught the Dhamma 
to him in these words: 


“Do not approach the Buddha, O elephant, with the idea of 
harming Him, for, that will cause you suffering. A killer of the 
Buddha will find no good state either here or after death.” 


“Be free from intoxication and foolish recklessness. The reck- 
less fool cannot go to a good state. You must act in such a way that 
you will go to a happy state.” 


The whole body of the elephant constantly thrilled with joy, and 
had he not been a mere quadruped, he would have entered the 
path of Sotapanna (First stage of Sainthood). The people, on 
beholding this miracle, shouted and clapped. In their joy they 
covered the body of the elephant with oranaments. Thenceforth 
Nalagiri was known as Dhanapalaka (keeper of treasure) and he 
was quite tame and harmed no man. 


As the Buddha had there performed a miracle, he reflected that 
it would be improper to seek alms in the same place. And after 
crushing the heretics, surrounded by the monks, he sallied forth 
from the city like a victorious warrior chief and made straight for 
Véluvana monastery. The citizens, taking with them a quantity of 
boiled rice, drink, and some solid food, went to the monastery and 
set on foot almsgiving on a grand scale. 


E. The Conversion Of Ajatasattu 


There was celebrated in the city of Rajagaha a festival called 
Sena-keli. On the evening of the full moon Ajatasattu was seated 
upon a throne, in the midst of all possible magnificence. From the 
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time that he caused his father’s death, he had been unable to sleep; 
and though the nobles asked the cause of his restlessness, he was 
ashamed to tell them, though he felt as if his body had been pierced 
by hundred weapons. It was a beautiful night; but he was not at 
ease, and he enquired of the nobles who were near him whether 
‘they knew of any one expert in conversation, who could beguile 
the time with instructive talk. The nobles recommended different 
persons, but they were all titthakas (heretics); each one naming his 
own teacher; so that the king was like a man who wished for mango 
and could only procure the poisonous Kimpakka (poisonous fruit 
which looks like a mango). At some distance was Jivaka; but as he 
remained silent, the king asked if no.one else had a teacher to 
recommend. He was silent because he knew of the king’s enmity to 
the Buddha; He thought when the other nobles were severally 
recommending their teachers, that if he were to mention the name 
of Gotama, it would only add to the confusion. It was also his idea 
that if the king went first to converse with the titthakas, he would 
learn their nothingness, and would then be better disposed to listen 
to the truth. But the king became increasingly sorrowful, as those 
only spoke whom he wished to be silent, and those were silent 
whom he wished to speak; and at last he said openly to Jivaka, 
“Why are you silent when others are recommending their 
teachers; have you some cause of dissatisfaction?” Then the noble 
thought that the time for him to speak had come, and in a manner 
very different to the others, he descended from his seat, and 
reverently lifting up his hands towards the monastery in which the 
Buddha was residing, he began to recount his virtues. After this he 
said to the king, “The Buddha resides in my Ambavana* (Mango 
grove), with one thousand two hundred and fifty disciples; he can 
soothe the spirit of a hundred, or a thousand, or a hundred thou- 
sand persons, were they even all afflicted in an equal degree. You 
are at liberty to visit him, and put to him any question whatever, 
with the certainty that it will be answered.” The heart of the king 
became joyful as he listened to these words, and he resolved at 
once to go to the Ambavana, accompanied by Jivaka alone, for 
which purpose he commanded his elephant chariot to be pre- 
pared. He had horse and other chariots in great numbers, but he 
preferred the elephant chariot upon this occasion, as being more 
respectful to the Buddha, and as making less noise. But the noble 
reflected that kings have many enemies, and that if any harm were 
to happen to Ajatsattu, he alone would be blamed. He, therefore, 
recommended the king to take a guard; and as it would not be right 
to trust even the usual guards, as it was night, he had five hundred 
females dressed in male clothing, who accompanied the king upon 
elephants, with weapons in their hands. Jivaka knew that the 
Buddha only preach the Dhamma to those who had merit to enter 
the paths, and as he thought that if a great multitude accompained 
the king, there might be some among them who possessed the 
merit of which the king was deficient, he caused it to be proclaimed 
through the city that the king was about to visit the Buddha, and 
that any one wasat liberty to join the procession. At the appointed 
time the concourse was great, and the scene magnificent. In addi- 
tion to the females on elephants, there were sixteen thousand 
others on foot, and as many young maidens; then sixty thousand 
nobles, ninety thousand other chiefs, ten thousand brahmins sing- 
ing joyful songs, and musicians, archers, and other warriors with- 
out number. The procession passed the thirty-two gates and sixty- 
four posterns of the city by the lights of thousands of torches, 
adorned with jewels. Between the outer wall and the Gijjhakuta 
rock was the garden of Jivaka, and as it approached the monastery 
the music suddenly ceased. The king became alarmed; and not 
knowing the cause why the noise in a moment ceased, he thought 
that he had been brought there to be slain; but Jivaka, suspecting 
his fears, told him not be under apprehension, as he had guards on 
each side of him, and the lights of the monastery already appeared 
in the distance. 


When alittle nearer the sacred habitation, the king alighted from 
his elephant, and the moment his foot touched the ground, the rays 
of the Buddha, out of mercy, were extended to the place where he 
stood. At this the king again became alarmed, so that his body 


broke out into a profuse sweat, he remembered the many acts he 
had done in opposition to the Buddha. But on recovering himself, 
he expressed to Jivaka his admiration of the architecture of the 
monastery he had built, and of the manner in which its walks and 
tanks were laid out. The king had not seen the Buddha since his 
youth; and though he could not mistake him when he saw him in 
the midst of his disciples, it was the manner of kings to appear 
ignorant, and he asked Jivaka by what token he should recognise 
the teacher. The noble thought this was like asking where the earth 
was; or like a man looking in the sky and asking where the sun or 
moon was; or like a man at the foot of Maha Meru asking where 
there was a mountain. Then said Jivaka, making a profound obei- 
sance to the Buddha, “O king, this is our all-wise Buddha;” and the 
king saw him seated near the centre pillar at the eastern end of the 
monastery. Not a single monk looked towards the king; they 
remained unmoved, like the lotus flowers upon the surface of a 
lake on a calm day. With this he was greatly pleased, and as it is 
natural that when anyone sees that with which he is delighted, he 
should wish to impart the same pleasure to his children he thought 
that if his own son were to receive an equal honour it would be all 
that he could desire. The Buddha perceived his thought, and said 
to him, “As the stream descends from an elevated place to the 
lower plain, so do your thoughts wander from me towards your 
son.” The king was by this means convinced that the knowledge of 
Buddha was beyond limit, and reflected, “No one has sinned 
against the goodness of Buddha so much as myself; | have mur- 
dered my father, the friend of Buddha; | have tried to murder 
Buddha himself; | have joined the wicked company of Dévadatta, 
his enemy; and yet he speaks to me thus kindly.” He then prostrat- 
ed before the Buddha, but did not worship the monks, as in that 
case he would have had to turn his back upon the Buddha. 


The Buddha now gave the king permission to ask any question 
he wished; upon which he said, “Kings and nobles mount the 
elephant and subdue the horse; they collect wealth, and have 
families; they are charitable, and acquire merit; thus they have the 
benefit of both this world and the next. But the monks have no 
families; they go with the alms-bowl from door to door, and endure 
many hardships; by this means they secure a reward in the next 
world, but what benefit have they in this?” The Buddha perceived 
that it would be necessary for him to be cautious in the reply he 
gave, as there were many present who were followers of the 
titthakas, and it would not be right to proclaim these things indis- 
criminately to all; he, therefore, himself put a question to the king, 
and said “Have you ever put the same question to other teachers; if 
so, did you receive satisfaction from the answer they gave?” The 
king replied, “When I made the same enquiry from Purana Kassa- 
pa he said that there is no reward in the next world either for virtue 
or crime; but this is as if | should ask him where there is a mango, 
and he should reply, there is a pumpkin in such a garden. I asked 
one thing, and his reply related to another. | received no satisfac- 
tion from him whatever, but was like a man trying to squeeze oil 
from sand, and therefore | have come to you.” Buddha: “I will ask 
you another question. You have a slave; he wishes to obtain merit; 
he thinks thus - The king is a man; so am ]; the king’s wealth is like 
that of the dévas; I have only small pittance in comparison. I cannot 
give a thousandth part of what he can, were! to give continually to 
my life’s end. | will therefore become a monk. Now when such a 
one embraces the monkhood, and keeps the precepts, can you call 
him as aforetime, and bid him do the work of a servant?” The king: 
“No! I must worship him, and make to him offerings.” Buddha: 
“Then there is one individual who is benefited, even in this life, by 
becoming a monk. But I will give you another instance. You havea. 
husbandman; but he wishes to gain the same respect as the king. 
He, therefore, leaves his farm, and becomes a monk and keeps the 
precepts. Can you then, O King, command him to take the plough 
and prepare the ground?” The king: “No, far from this, I must 
worship him.” Buddha: “There is yet a greater reward even than 
this; the monk enters the paths and becomes an Arahant; than this 
there can be no greater privilege.” (This may be learnt at greater 


length in the Samajifiaphala Sutta section in the Digha Nikaya). 
After listening to a sweet discourse on this topic from the Tathaga- 
ta, at the end of the sermon King Ajatasattu announced his disci- 
pleship. Then in order that he might receive forgiveness for the 
murder of his father, he thrice worshipped the Buddha, after which 
he retired in a respectful manner, and on entering the city pro- 
claimed to all the excellence of the Buddha. 


When King Ajatasattu had left the monastery, the Buddha said 
to the monks, “Had not the king murdered his father, he might this 
day have entered the path of Sotapanna; even now, as he has taken 
refuge in the three gems, hewillbe saved fromthe hell Avici, 
where otherwise he must have remained a whole kappa.” 


Though the king had not been able to sleep from the time he 
murdered his father, this affliction now passed away. After this 
event he greatly assisted the three gems, and among all who have 
failed in obtaining an entrance into the paths, there was no one 
equal to Ajatasattu. (Amavatura) 


F. The Destruction of Devadatta 


Deévadatta’s wickedness did not by any means become so notor- 
ious from his having compassed the death of King Bimbisara nor 
from his hiring muderers to kill the Tathagata nor from his splitting 
off the piece of rock, as it did from his letting loose the elephant 
Nalagiri. For upon that, the people raised a tumult and said, “De- 
vadatta alone had the king killed and hired murderers and cast 
down the rock. But now he has turned the elephant Nalagiri loose. 
Behold what manner of evildoer the king (Ajatasattu) has on his 
hands!” The King Ajatasattu then, hearing the words of the popu- 
lace, caused Dévadatta’s five hundred cooking-vessels to be re- 
moved and did not thereafter minister to his wants. As Dévadatta 
fell from his gains, he went to the streets with his followers to beg 
meals, ate with his followers, having asked and asked among 
households. People looked down upon and criticised them. Con- 
sequently, the Buddha enunciated a rule regarding the begging of 
meals by the monks.* 


Now Dévadatta tried to create dissension among the fraternity 
of monks. Then he approached Kokalika, KatamOorakatissaka, the 
son of lady Khanda, and Samuddadatta. He told them that they 
would make a schism in the monk Gotama’s Order and a breaking 
of the concord. But Kdkalika said that the Buddha is a very 
powerful person, and asked how he could doit. _ 


Dévadatta told Kokalika of his scheme, and he went with his 
following to the Buddha and requested the Buddha to enforce that 
the lives of the monks should be regulated by the following rules: 


Throughout the life of a monk: 


1. he should dwell only in the forest, and should avoid the vil- 
lages; 


2. he should go begging for his food, and should not accept 
invitations for alms; 


3. he should wear only Pamsukila robes (ie. robes made from 
rags collected from dust-heap and cemeteries); 


4. he should dwell only at the foot of trees, and should not live 
under a roof; 


5. heshould refrain, from eating fish and meat. 


When this request was made the Buddha declared that his 
disciples were free to adopt these rules or not, but would not make 
them compulsory on all. He also said that he has permitted dwel- 
ling at the foot of trees for eight months of the year, and that he has 
permitted taking fish and meat if they were pure in respect of three 
points: If they are not seen, heard or suspected (to have been killed 
on purpose for him). 


Dévadatta made this refusal a cause for a schism in the Order. 
He appealed to the monks, saying: “Brethren, whose words are the 
nobler, the words of the Tathagata or the words which I myself 


have uttered? Whoever desires release from suffering, let him 
come with me.” 


Some monks who had but recently retired from the-world and 
who possessed little intelligence, apparently approved of his de- 
mands and joined him. Thus Dévadatta with his five hundred 
monks sought to persuade the people, he strove to create a schism 
in the Order. The matter reached the ears of the Buddha who 
summoned Dévadatta and told him that. it is a grave offence 
resulting in birth in hell immediately after death to create dissen- 
sion in the fraternity of monks. But Devadatta paid no attention to 
the Buddha’s words. He went forth, and seeing the Venerable 
Ananda going his round for alms in Rajagaha, he informed the 
Venerable Ananda that he wished to perform his disciplinary du- 
ties separately from the Buddha and the community of monks. 
Then the Venerable Ananda, having walked in Rajagaha for alms- 
food, on returning from the almsround, after the meal, approached 
the Buddha and told him of what Dévadatta said. Then the Bud- 
dha, having understood the matter, reflected, 


Easy to do are deeds that are evil, deeds that bring harm. 
But the deeds that bring welfare, the deed that is good, that truly is 
hard to do. 

_Dévadatta took the five hundred monks with him and went to 
Gayasisa. Then Venerable Sariputta and Moggallana approached 
the Buddha and told him that Dévadatta had split the Order, and 
was setting out for Gaya Head with as many as five hundred 
monks. Thereupon, the compassionate and tolerant Buddha sent 
Venerable Sariputta and Moggallana to win back the mistaken 
monks who had fallen into trouble and distress. 


Now at that time Dévadatta, surrounded by the large company, 
was preaching “dhamma.” When Dévadatta saw Sariputta and 
Moggallana, he thought that they were coming to join him. But 
Kokalika warned Devadatta that they might have evil desire and 
asked him not to put his trust in them. In spite of Kokalika’s 
warning, he invited the Venerable Sariputta to have his seat, 
saying: “Come Reverend Sariputta, sit here.” 


“No, your reverence,” and the Venerable Sariputta, having tak- 
en another seat, sat down at a respectful distance; and so did 
Venerable Mogaallana. Then Dévadatta, having gladdened, rejo- 
iced, roused, delighted the monks far into the night with talk on 
“dhamma,” he asked Sariputta to address the assembly while he 
himself lay down to-rest as his back ached. As he was tired, 
forgetful and inattentive, he fell asleep that very moment. 


The Venerable Sariputta and Moggallana exhorted, instructed 
the monks with Dhamma-talk by performing miracles and wond- 
ers, Causing them to be enlightened. They all returned through the 
air. ) 


Then Kodkalika wakened Devadatta and told him that the monks 
have been led away by Sariputta and Moggallana. He blamed 
Devadatta for not following his earlier advice. At that very place, 
hot blood issued from Devadatta’s mouth. 


Buddha received the schismatic monks who returned, and re- 
fused to make a rule that they should be reordained. It was suffi- 
cient if they confessed their offence; but he declared that Dévadat- 
ta was destined to states of punishment, to hell, doomed to stay 
there for an aeon, and incurable. The Buddha delivered a discourse 
to the monks, mostly in answer to the question by the Venerable 
Upali on the evil consequences of creating dissensions in the 
fraternity of monks.* In this manner did the Buddha, while he was 
in residence of Rajagaha he went to Savatthi, and took up his 
residence at Jetavana monastery. | 


Dévadatta’s sickness continued for nine months; at last; desiring 
to see the Buddha, he said to his own disciples, “I desire to see the 
Lord; make it possible for me to see him.” They replied, “When you 
enjoyed good health, you were at enmity with the Teacher; we will 
not lead you to him.” Said Devadatta, “Do not destroy me, I have 
indeed conceived hatred towards the Teacher, but the Teacher 
has not cherished as much as the tip of hair’s hatred towards me.” 
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“Let me see the Exalted One,” begged Deévadatta again and 
again; and when they saw that he was determined, they took him in 
a litter, and conveyed him to the Jetavana monastery. When the 
monks heard that Dévadatta was approaching, they informed the 

. Buddha of the fact. But the Buddha replied that Dévadatta would 
not be successful in seeing the Buddha in this life as his crimes were 
so great. Near the gate of the monastery, the disciples put the litter 
upon the ground, whilst they washed themselves in the tank. The 
eagerness of Dévadatta to see the Buddha was so great that he 
rose from the litter, though he had been unable to move for some 
time previous; but when he put his foot to the ground, flames came 
from the Avici Hell, and enwrapped his body in their folds; first his 
feet, then to middle, and last to his shoulder. Finally, when his 
jaw-bone rested on the ground, he pronounced a stanza to seek 
refuge in the Buddha. When Dévadatta had been swallowed up by 
the earth, he was reborn in the Avici hell. 


Buddha declared that-after 100,000 cycles of time he would be 
reborn as a pacceékabuddha named Atthissara as a result of the 
Holy Life he led during the early part of his career as a monk. 


One day the monks asked the Teacher, “Now, Reverend Sir, tell 
us where Devadatta was reborn.” “Monks, he was reborn in the 
Avici Hell.” “Reverend Sir, during his life here on earth he suffered 
and when he went hence he was reborn in a place of suffering.’ 
“Yes, monks they that abide in Heedlessness, be they monks or 
layman, suffer in both places.” So saying, he pronounced the 
following Stanza, 


17. Here he suffer , after death he suffers; the-evildoer suffers in 
both places. 


He suffers to think, “I have done evil;” yet more does he suffers, 
gone to a place of suffering. 





* See Cullavagga vii. (Vinaya-Pitaka) & Dhammapada Book 1, 
story 12. 
cf. Jat. ii. 61.9, ti. 146.13 

* Ambavana Jivaka had a mango grove close to Véluvana (Bam- 
boo Grove) in Rajagha, he built a monastery for the Buddha 
complete with all the necessary buildings and a parapet wall; He 
invited the Buddha and the fraternity of monks to the new 
monastery, offered alms, and donated the monastery to the 
Buddha and monks. 

* See Cullavagga vii (Vinaya-Pitaka) 


CONQUERING OF 


he wife of the chief adviser (Purohita Brahmana) to the 


ANGULIMALA 
King Pasénadi Kosala, Bhaggava, whose name was 


| Mantani, had a son. At the moment of his birth, all the 


weapons in the city shone with a bright light; in consequence of 
which, the father consulted an astrologer, who informed him that 
his son would become a robber. The father, on going to the palace 
the next day, asked the king if he had slept well the previous night; 
but he said that he had not, as he observed the phenomenon of the 
shining of weapons in his armoury, which indicated that there was 
some danger coming, either upon himself or his kingdom. The 
Brahmin then informed the king that a son had been born to him, 
on whose account not only the state sword but all the weapons in 
the city had shone, which was a sign that his son would become 
robber; and enquired whether the king wished him to.JgiihiS-son 
Then the king asked whether the child was going to ba 
chief or a single bandit. He replied that he would be the latter. The 
fears of the king were allayed as he felt that his kingdom would not 
be harmed by a lone bandit. It would be better to bring him up. 












The child received the name of “Ahimsaka.” It means harming 
none partly because he hailed from a family whose shield was 
untarnished by crime, and partly because of the child’s character. 


When Ahimsaka grew up, he was sent to acollege to receive his 
education at Taxila, the famous educational centre in the olden 
days, where he excelled all other’ pupils and became the most 
illustrious and favourite pupil of his renowned teacher. Unfortu- 
nately the fellow students of the teacher grew jealous of him. They 
sought some mode of accusation, that they might have him pun- 
ished. They could say nothing against his ability, or the respectabil- 
ity of his family. They, therefore, accused him of taking improper 
liberties with the teacher’s wife. For this purpose they divided 
themselves into three parties. The first party informed him of the 
pupil’s crime; and the second and third party confirmed what the 
first party had said; and as the teacher could not believe that they 
spoke the truth, they told him that he must look to his own interest; 
they had done their duty, and could do no more. After this he 
noticed that his wife spoke kindly to Ahimsaka, which excited his 
suspicion, and he revolved upon his destruction; he, too, being a 
clever and learned man, bided his time to compass his death; but 
he saw that it could not be accomplished openly, or no more pupils 
would place themselves under his care. He therefore said to the 
youth. “It will not be in my power to teach you further unless you 
fetch a thousand human right-hand fingers as your tuition fees.” 
The teacher thought Ahimsaka would never survive the campaign. 
He would assuredly be slain in the process, or taken captive by the 
king. However, Ahimsaka replied that it was not the custom of his 
family to do evil to others. Again and again he pleaded in vain for 
another tribute, but the teacher was adamant. In the event of 
refusal a curse would be on him. Still, from his love of learning, and 
as he thought that there was no other ways by which he could 
prosecute his studies, he armed himself and repaired to the Jalini 
forest, in Kosala, a place where eight ways met, and began to 
murder those who passed in that direction. 


The fingers thus collected were hung on a tree, but as they were 
destroyed by crows and vultures, he later wore a garland of those 
fingers to ascertain the exact number. Hence he was known by the 
name of Angulimala (Finger-garland). 


In alittle time the people went to Savatthi to inform the king that 
his country was becoming depopulated by the cruelty of a robber, 
and to entreat that he would come with an army and seize him, that 
they might be delivered from his power. The king resolved to 
accede to their request; but when the intelligence spread through 
the city, the Purdhita said to his wife that he feared the robber was 
none other than their own son, and asked her what was to be done. 
She said that he had better hasten to the forest before the kings 
army, and bring their son away; but the father replied that there 
were four things that could-not be trusted, - a robber, a branch, the 
king, and woman. The mother, therefore, prepared to take upon 
herself this task. The mother’s love urged her to plunge into the 
forest, alone crying out that the son must heed to the family 
tradition by giving up killing and that the king’s army was on the 
march to capture him. 


At this time the Buddha was residing in the Jétavana monastery, 
and he saw Angulimala with his Divine Eye (through his Maha 
Karuna Samapatti - Great Compassion), from the merit Angulima- 
la had received in former births, that he had virtue sufficient to 
enable him to enter the monkhood, and become an Arahant in this 
very life, on the hearing of a-single’stanza of bana.? He also saw that 
the mother,weuld Have been killed if Angulimala saw her. It was 

ovee ikely that the robber might not spare his own mother, for he ° 
pfdesperate; and in order that the mother might be prevented 
rom being killed, he took the form of acommon monk, and went 
towards the forest. The cowherds, herdmen, and farmers ran up 
nd informed him that no one could pass the way alone; and even 
forty menwho banded themselves together and took that road 
perished at the hands of the robber Angulimala. In spite of their 
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Subjugation of Angulimala 


warning, the Buddha continued on his way 1n silence. Again for the 
second and third times they ran up and asked him not to strike into 
the road. The Buddha, however, continued on his way in silence. 


That very day, Angulimala had collected nine hundred and 
ninety-nine fingers, and he resolved that whosoever it might be that 
he saw, that person should be killed; yet it was now difficult for him 
to seize even a single individual, as the travellers always passed in 
large companies, well defended. At last, he saw a monk, and as he 
was alone, and had no weapon, he thought it would be no difficult 
matter to slay him. So the robber Angulimala took sword and 
shield, girded himself with bow and quiver, and followed close 
behind the Buddha. 


Then did the Buddha effect such an exercise of Supernatural 
power that although the robber Angulimala hurried with all his 
might, and the Buddha walked at his usual pace, the robber Angu- 
limala thought within himself, “I have run after elephants, horses, 
and the swift deer, and have overtaken them, but although I am 
hurrying with all my might and this monk is walking at his usual 
pace, | am unable to catch up with him.” Panting and sweating, he 
then shouted out to the Buddha to stand still— Tittha Samana. 
But the Buddha repiled, “I stand still! Stand still yourself!’”’“What do 
you mean?” asked the robber. The Buddha replied , “I abide 
steadfast evermore, for | am merciful to all living beings. But you 
are merciless to living beings. Therefore I stand still, but you do not 
stand still, “Angulimala had a meritorious past. From the dispensa- 
tion of Padumuttara Buddha when he aspired to be an Arahant, he 
had performed many a good deed. To a potential Arahant after 
hearing whatiiie Buddha said,he knew that the great ascetic was 
none other than the Buddha Gotama who out of compassion had 
come to help him. 


Straight away Angulimala flung the finger-garland and weapons 
aside. He therefore bowed before the feet of the Buddha, and then 
requested to be admitted to the Noble Order. The Buddha replied, 
“Ehi Bhikkhu!” (Come, O Bhikkhu!) at the same time lifting his 


right hand. By this means Angulimala was able to receive the eight 
requisites of the monkhood at the same moment; and at once 
became of the Upasampada order, without being previously a 
Samanéra novice. 


With Angulimala, the Buddha-went back to Jetavana monastery. 


Meanwhile, the King Pasénadi Kosala was urged by his subjects 
to capture the robber Angulimala. It was the custom of the king to 
visit the Buddha on the eve of a hazardous campaign. As King 
Pasenadi Kosala had saluted the Buddha and sat down respect- 
fully on one side, the Buddha said to him, “What is it that troubles 
you, mighty king?. Is King Seniya Bimbisara of Magadha provoked 
at you? Or the Licchavi princes of Vesali? Or some other of your 
royal adversaries?” The king then told the Buddha his troubles and 
confessed that he was unable to subdue the bloodthirsty robber 
Angulimala. The Buddha asked the king what he would do were he 
to see this same robber in the robes of a monk. The king replied 
that he would treat him with the respect due to a monk. 


Now at that time the Venerable Angulimala was sitting not far 
from the Buddha. The Buddha pointed at him and said to the king, 
“This, mighty king, is Angulimala!” 


Then was King Pasenadi Kosala stricken with fear, his limbs 
trembled, and his hair stood on end. The Buddha assured him that 
he had nothing to fear. The king, recovering his composure, drew 
near Venerable Angulimala sat, and asked about his parents, and 
offered to provide him with all his robes and other requisites. Now 
at that time the Venerable Angulimala had adopted the practices 
known as the forest-practice, the alms-practice, the refuse-rag: 
practice, and the three-robes-practice. Accordingly he declined 
the offers by the king as it was no longer of any use to him. 


Then King Padsenadi Kosala paid his respects to the monk, and 
expressing to the Buddha his surprise at the conversion of the 
robber, he took his leave. 


One day, as the Venerable Angulimala was making his alms 
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round at Savatthi, he saw a woman in the throes and agonies of 
child-birth. When he saw her the following thought occurred to 
him: “Alas, how living beings suffer! Alas, how living beings suffer!” 
He who had slain nine hundred and ninety-nine people, now felt 
compassion for an afflicted woman. When he had made his round 
for alms in Savatthi, he returned and after breakfast, drew near to 
the place where the Buddha sat and told the Buddha what he had 
seen. 


The Buddha directed him to go and say to the woman, “Sister, 
from the day | was born | have never deliberately deprived living 
beings of life. By this truth, may you be whole, and may your child 
be whole.” The Venerable Angulimala protested that this would be 
a deliberate falsehood. Then the Buddha told him to say, “Sister, 
from the day I was born in the Ariya clan (ie. since his ordination) | 
am not conscious of having deliberately deprived any living beings 
of life. By this truth, may you be whole, and may your child be 
whole.” In consequence of this Paritta (Protective Discourse), he 
went to the place; a screen was placed around the mother, and 
seated he repeated the words of the Buddha. In an instant, the child 
was born with ease. (The efficacy of this Paritta - Angulimala Sutta 
persists to this day). 


ey afterwards, Venerable Angulimala attained Arahant-~ 
ship. ? 

One day, as he was making his round for alms in Savatthi, he was 
hit by a clod of earth, a stick, and a stone. Venerable Angulimala, 
with broken head, streaming with blood, with broken bowl, went 
back to the monstery and drew near to the place where the Buddha 
sat. The Buddha saw him approaching from afar; and seeing him, 
the Buddha explained to him that this was the result of his evil 
deeds, on account of which he might have been tormented in Hell 
for many thousands of years. 


Now the Venerable Angulimala, living in solitude, living in seclu- 
sion, experiencing the Bliss of Release, breathed forth many so- 
lemn Utterances, passed into Nibbana. The monks discussed 
among themselves the place of rebirth of Angulimala, and the 
Buddha informed them that he had passed into Nibbana. The 
monks expressed surprise that one who had committed so many 
murders should pass into Nibbana. The Buddha replied that in 
times past, because Angulimala lacked a good counsellor, he 
committed all these evil deeds; but afterwards, when he obtained 
the support of a good counsellor, he adopted the life of heedful- 
ness, even thus did he cover his past misdeeds with good deeds. So 
saying, the Buddha pronounced the following Stanza, 


173. |Hewhose past misdeeds are covered by good deeds, illum- 
ines this world as does the moon freed from a cloud. 


PATACARA IS BEREFT 


OF ALL HER FAMILY 
¢ ¢ Zs hough one should live a hundred years.” This reli- 


gious instruction was given by the Teacher, while in 
residence at Jetavana, with reference to the nun 


Patacara. 


Patacara, we are told, was the daughter of a wealthy merchant of 
Savatthi. Her father was worth four hundred millions, and she was 
exceedingly beautiful. When she was about sixteen years old, her 
parents provided quarters for her in a palace seven storeys high, 
and there they kept her, on the topmost floor, surrounded by 
guards. But in spite of these precautions she misconducted herself, 
and it was with her own page. 


Now it so happened that her father and mother had promised 
her in marriage to a certain young man who was her social equal, 
and finally they set the wedding-day. When the day was close at 
hand, she said to the page, “My parents tell me that they intend to 
give me in marriage to a young man who comes of such and sucha 


~ family. Now you know very well that when I am once inside of my 


husband’s house you may bring me presents and come to see me 
all you like, but you will never, never get in. Therefore, if you really 
love me, don’t delay an instant, but find some way or other of 
getting me out of this place.” “Very well, my love; this is what I will 
do: tomorrow, early in the morning, | will go to the city gate and 
wait for you at such and such a spot; you manage, somehow or 
other, to get out of this place and meet me there.” 


On the following day, he went to the appointed place and waited. 
Patacara got up very early in the morning, put on soiled garments, 
dishevelled her hair, and smeared her body with red powder.Then, 
in order to outwit her keepers, she took a waterpot in her hand, 
surrounded herself with slave-maidens, and set out as if she in- 
tended to fetch water. Escaping from the palace, she went to the 
appointed place and met her lover. Together they went along way 
off, and took up their abode in a certain village. The husband tilled 
the soil, and gathered firewood and leaves in the forest. The wife 
fetched water in her water-pot, and with her own hand pounded 
the rice, did the cooking, and performed the other household 
duties. Thus did Patacara reap the fruit of her own sin. 


By and by she became pregnant, and when the time for her 
delivery was near at hand, she made the following request to her 
husband, “Here! have no one to help me. But a mother and father 
always have a soft spot in their heart for their child. Therefore take 
me home to them, that I may give birth to my child in their house.” 
But her husband refused her request, saying to her, “My dear wife; 
what say you? If your mother and father were to see me, they 
would subject me to all manner of tortures. It is out of the question 
for me to go.” Over and over again she begged him, and each time 
he refused her. 


One day, when her husband was away in the forest, she went to — 
the neighbours and said, “Should my husband ask you where | 


have gone when he returns, tell him that | have gone home to my 


parents.” And having so said, she closed the door of her house and 
went away. When her husband returned and observed that she 
was not there, he inquired of the neighbours, and they told him 
what had happened. “I must persuade her to return,” thought he, 
and set out after her. Finally he caught sight of her, and overtaking 
her, begged her to return with him. But try as he might, he was 
unable to persuade her to do so. 


When they reached a certain place, the birth-pains came upon 
her. Said she to her husband “Husband, the birth-pains are come 
upon me.” She made her way into a clump of bushes, laid herself 
upon the ground, and there, with much tossing about and pain, she 
gave birth toason. Then she said, “What | set out to go home for is 
over.” So back again to their house she went with him, and once 
more they lived together. 


After a time she became pregnant again. When the time for her 
delivery was at hand, she made the same request of her husband as 
before and received the same answer. So she took her child upon 
her hip and went away just as she had done before. Her husband 
followed her, overtook her, and asked her to return with him. This 
time she refused to do. Now as they went on their way, a fearful 
storm arose, out of due season. The sky was ablaze with flashes of 
lightning, and rent asunder, as it were, with thunderclaps, and 
there was an incessant downpour of rain. At that moment the 
birth-pains came upon her. She said to her husband, “Husband, 
the birth-pains are come upon me;! cannot stand it; find mea place 
out of the rain.” } 


Her husband went hither and thither, axe in hand, seeking ° 
materials for a shelter. Seeing some brushwood growing on the top 
of an ant-hill, he set about to chop it down. Hardly had he begun his 
work, when a poisonous snake slipped out of the ant-hill and bit 
him. Instantly his body was burned up, as it were, by flames of fire 
shooting up within him, his flesh turned purple, and in the place 
wherein he stood, there he fell down dead. 





The tragedy of Patacara 


Patacara, suffering intense pain, watched for her husband to 
return, but in vain. Finally she gave birth to her second son. The 
two children, unable to withstand the buffeting of the wind and the 
rain, screamed at the top of their lungs. The mother took them to 
her bosom, and crouching upon the ground with her hands and 
knees pressed together, remained in this posture all night long. Her 
whole body looked as though there were no blood left in it, and her 
flesh had the appearance of a sere and yellow leaf 


When the dawn rose, she took her new-born son, his flesh as red 
as a piece of meat, and placed him on her hip. Then she gave the 
older boy one of her fingers to hold, and with the words, “Come, 
dear child, your father has left us,” set out along the same path her 
husband had taken. When she came to the ant-hill, there, on top of 
it, she saw her husband lying dead, his flesh purple, his body rigid. 
“All on account of me” said she, “my husband has died upon the 
road,” and wailing and lamenting, she continued her journey. 


When she came to the river Aciravati, she observed that by 
reason of the rain, which had lasted all night long, the river was 
swollen knee-deep, and in places waist-deep. She was too weak to 
wade across the stream with the two children; therefore she left the 
older boy on the near bank and carried the younger across to the 
far side. Breaking off a branch of a tree and spreading it out, she laid 
the child on it. Then, thinking to herself, “I must return to my other 
child,” she took leave of the younger boy and turned to recross the 
stream. But she could hardly bring herself to leave the little one, 
and again and again she turned around to look at him. 


She had barely reached midstream, when a hawk caught sight of 
the child, and mistaking him for a piece of meat, swooped down 
from the sky after him. The mother seeing the hawk swoop down 
after her child, raised both her hands and screamed with a loud 
voice, “Begone, begone! (Su, su!)” Three times she screamed, but 
the hawk was so far away that he failed to hear her, and seizing the 
boy flew up into the air with him. 


When the older boy, who had been left on the near bank, saw his 
mother stop in the middle of the river and raise her hands, and 
heard her scream with a loud voice, he thought to himself, “She is 
calling me.” And in his, haste he fell into the water. Thus was her 
younger son carried off by a hawk, and her older son swept by the 
river. And she wailed and lamented, saying, “One of my sons has 
been carried off by a hawk, the other swept away by the water; by 
the roadside my husband lies dead.” And thus wailing and lament- 
ing she went on her way. 


As she proceeded on her way, she met a certain man coming 
from Savatthi. She asked him, “Sir, where do you live?” “In Savat- 
thi, my good woman.” “In the city of Savatthi, in such and such a 
street, lives such and sucha family. Do you know them, sir?” “Yes, 
my good woman, | know them. But pray don’t ask me about that 
family. Ask me about any other family you know.” “Sir, | have no 
occasion to ask about any other. This is the only family I wish to ask 
about.” “Woman, you give me no opportunity to avoid telling you. 
Did you observe that it rained all last night?” “Indeed | did, sir. In 
fact, 1am the only person the rain fell on all night long. How it came 
to rain on me, I will tell you by and by. But just tell me what has 
happened to the family of this wealthy merchant, and! will ask you 
no further question.” “My good woman, last night the storm over- 
turned that house, and it fell on the merchant and his wife and his 
son, and they perished, all three, and their neighbours and kins- 
men are even now burning their bodies on one funeral pyre. Look 
there, my good woman! You can see the smoke now.” 
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Instantly she went mad. Her clothing fell off from her body, but 


she knew not that she was naked. And naked as at her birth she 
wandered round and round, weeping and wailing and lamenting. 


Both my sons are dead; my husband on the road lies dead; 
My mother and father and brother burn on one funeral pyre. 
Those who saw her yelled, “Crazy fool! Crazy fool!” Some flung 
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rubbish at her, others showered dust on her head, others pelted 
her with clods of earth. 


It so happened that at this time the Teacher was in residence at 
Jetavana monastery. As he sat there in the midst of his disciples 
_ preaching the Law, he saw Patacara approaching from afar, and 
recognized in her one who for a hundred thousand cycles of time 
had fulfilled the Perfections, one who had made her Earnest Wish 
and attained it. 


(Weare told that in the dispensation of the Buddha Padumuttara 
she had seen the Teacher Padumuttara take a certain nun by the 
arm and assign her preeminence aniong those that are versed in 
the Canon Law. It seemed as if the Teacher were opening the 
heaven of Indra and admitting the nun to the Garden of Delight. So 
she formed her resolve and made this prayer, “May I also obtain 
from a Buddha like you preeminence among nuns versed in the 
Canon Law.” The Buddha Padumuttara, extending his conscious- 
ness into the future and perceiving that her prayer would be 
fulfilled, made the following prophecy, “In the dispensation of a 
Buddha to be known as Gotama, this woman will bear the name 
Patacara, and will obtain preeminence among nuns versed in the 
Canon Law.”) 


So when the Teacher beheld Patacara approaching from afar, 


her prayer fulfilled, her Earnest Wish attained, he said, “There is _ 


none other that can be a refuge to this woman, but only I.” And he 
caused her to draw near to the monastery. The moment his 
disciples saw her, they cried out, “Suffer not that crazy woman to 
come hither.” But he said to them, “Depart from me; forbid her 
not.” And when she was come nigh, he said to her, “Sister, return 
to your right mind.” Instantly, through the supernatural power of 
the Buddha, she returned to her right mind. At the same moment 
she became aware that her clothing had fallen from off her body; 
and recovering at once her sense of modesty and fear of mortal sin, 
she crouched upon the ground. 


A certin man threw her his cloak. She put it on, and approaching 
the Teacher, prostrated herself before his golden feet with the Five 
Rests. Having so done, she said, “Venerable sir, be thou my refuge, 
be thou my support. One of my sons has been carried off by a 
hawk, the other swept away by the water; by the roadside my 
husband lies dead; my father’s house has been wrecked by the 
wind, and in it have perished my mother and father and brother, 
and even now their bodies are burning on one funeral pyre.” 


The Teacher listened to what she had to say and replied, “Patac- 
ara, be no more troubled. Thou art come to one that is able to be 
thy shelter, thy defense, thy refuge. What thou hast said is true. 
One of thy sons has been carried off by a hawk, the other swept 
away by the water; by the roadside thy husband lies dead; thy 
father’s house has been wrecked by the wind, and in it have 
perished thy mother and father and brother. But just as today, so 
also all through this round of existence, thou hast wept over the 
loss of sons and others dear to thee, shedding tears more abundant 
than the waters of the four oceans.” And he uttered the following 
Stanza, 


But little water do the oceans four contain, 

Compared with all the tears that man hath shed, 

By sorrow smitten and by suffering distraught. 
Woman, why heedless dost thou still remain? 


Thus did the Teacher discourse on the round of existence 
without conceivable beginning. As he spoke, the grief which per- 
vaded her body became less intense. Perceiving that her grief had 
become less intense, he continued his discourse as follows, “Pa- 
tacara, to one that is on his way to the world beyond, nor sons nor 
other kith and kin can ever be a shelter or a refuge. How much 
less can you expect them to be such to you in this present life! He 
that is wise should clarify his conduct, and so for himself make 
clear the path that leadeth to Nibbana.” So saying, he instructed 
her in the Law by pronouncing the following Stanza, 


288. Nor sons nor father can a refuge be, nor kith and kin; 
In them, to him whom death assails, no refuge remains. 


289. Knowing this power of circumstances, the wise man, 
restrained by the moral precepts, 
Should straightaway clear the path that leads to Nibbana. 


At the conclusion of the discourse, Patacara obtained the Fruit 
of Conversion, and the Depravities within her, as numerous as the 
particles of dust on the whole wide earth, were burned away. Many 
others likewise obtained the Fruit df Conversion and the Fruits of 
the Second and Third Paths. Patacara, having obtained the Fruit of 
Conversion, requested the Teacher to admit her to the Order. The 
Teacher sent her to the communtiy of nuns and directed that she 
be admitted. Afterwards she made her full profession and by 
reason of her demeanour(patitacaratta) came to be known as 
Patacara. 


One day she filled her water-pot with water, and pouring out 
water, bathed her feet. As she poured out the water, she spilled 
some on the ground. The water ran a little way and disappeared. 
The second time it went alittle farther. The third time a little farther 
yet. So she took this very incident for her Subject of Meditation, 
and fixing accurately in her mind the three occurrences, she medi- 
tated thus, “Even as the water I spilled the first time ran a little way 
and disappeared, so also living beings here in the world are dying in 
youth. Even as the water | spilled the second time ran a little 
farther,so also living beings here in the world are dying in the prime 
of life. Even as the water | spilled the third time ran a little farther 
yet, so also living beings here in the world are dying in old age.” 


The Teacher, seated in his Perfumed Chamber, sent forth an 
apparition of himself, and standing as it were face to face with her, | 
spoke and said. “Patacara, ’twere better far to live but a single day, 
aye, but a single moment, and see the rise and set of the Five 
Elements of being, than to live a hundred years and not see.” And 
joining the connection, he instructed her in the Law by pronounc- 
ing the following Stanza, 


113. Though one should live a hundred years, ‘twere all in vain, 
Did one not see that all that is doth wax and wane; 
Instead, ’twere better far to live a single day, 

And know that all the world contains doth rise and pass 
away. 
At the conclusion of the discourse Patacara attained 
Arahantship together with the Supernatural Faculties. 


SUBJUGATING KING 
NAGA NANDO PANANDA 


One day, the millionaire Anathapindika, after listen- 
ing to the Buddha’s discourse at Jetavana monastery, 
invited the Buddha with five hundred monks to alms ai 


his residence the following day. Early morning that day as the 
Buddha surveyed the world, He saw how Nandopananda, the 
Serpent King who holding false beliefs, could be made to take 
refuge in the Triple Gem. He also saw how the Venerable Moggal- 
lana could subjugate the Serpent King. 


Early in the morning, the Buddha asked the Venerable Ananda 
to summon five hundred monks to accompany him to Tavatimsa 
heaven. As the Buddha and the monks were travelling through the 
air, above the mansion of Nandopananda, he was enjoying his 
meals in great splendour. He became furious to see shaven-headed 
monks going above his mansion, and wished to obstruct their 
journey. He coiled round the Mountain Sineru seven times and 
placed his hood above it. He created instant gloom, making every- 
thing invisible, causing the Tavatimsa heaven to be unseen. 


Observing the sudden darkness, the Venerable Ratthapala told 
the Buddha that neither the heaven nor the Vejayanta divine 





The subjugation of naga king Nandopananda 


mansion could be seen that day. The Buddha informed him that it 
was the naga Nandopananda who had concealed the mountain. 
Upon hearing this, Venerable Ratthapala said that he would go and 
subjugate the Serpent King, but the Buddha did not give him 
consent for it. 


Then the Venerable Bhaddiya came forward to offer to subju- 
gate the Serpent King, but he did not get the consent of the 
Buddha. Next came the Venerable Rahula, who, too, could not get 
the consent of the Buddha. Similary, all the monks who volun- 
teered to subjugate the Serpent King were turned down by the 
Buddha, until the Venerable Moggallana came forward. 


With the consent of the Buddha, the Venerable Moggallana went 
forth to subjugate Nandopananda. He assumed the guise of a great 
Serpent King, and approached Nandopananda. Encircling Nan- 
dopananda fourteen times with his coils, he raised his hood above 
the other’s hood and then pressed him down against the Sineru. 
The Serpent King endeavoured to drive him to a distance by a 


poisonous blast, but Venerable Moggallana sent forth a counter | 


blast. The blast of Moggallana was more powerful than that of the 
Naga King. It distressed the Naga. Then the Naga sent forth a 
stream of fire, and Moggallana did the same, by which he greatly 
hurt the Naga, whilst the other stream did no injury whatever to 
himself. Nandopananda said in anger, “Who are you?” and he 
answered, “I am Moggallana.” After this he went in at one ear of the 
Naga, and out at the other; then in at one nostril, and out at the 
other; when Naga King opened his mouth, Venerable Moggallana 
went through it into his belly, and started walking up and down, 
from his head to tail, and from his tail to his head. Now, the Buddha 
cautioned Venerable Moggallana and reminded him that was a 
powerful Naga. 


The Naga was further enraged by the disturbance of his intes- 
tines, and resolved to squeeze him to death when he emerged from 
his mouth. So he said, “Venerable Sir, please come out, and do not 
walk up and down in my belly.” But Mogallana escaped without his 
perceiving it. When Naga saw him, another poisonous blast was 
sent forth. Instantly the Venerable Moggallana entered into the 
Fourth Jhana, and thereby the blast did not ruffle a single hair of his 
body. 


Apart from the Buddha, only Venerable Moggallana could enter 
into the Fourth Jhana instantly. The other monks could have 
performed all the previous psychic feats. However, they could not 
have managed instantaneous entry into the Fourth Jhana, which 
neutralized the Naga’s venomous blast. Any delay would have 
turned them into cinders. Thus the Buddha, having forseen this 
critical moment, allowed nobody but Moggallana to subjugate the 
deadly Naga King. 


Nandopananda accepted defeat, and assumed the form of a 
young man, said. “Most Venerable Sir, | wish to take refuge in 
you,” and prostrated at the feet of the Venerable Moggallana. Then 
Venerable Moggallana told him that the Buddha was present and 
they should go to him. 


The venerable Moggallana took the Serpent King before the 
Buddha, where he said, “Most Venerable sir, | seek refuge under 
you.” The Buddha said, “May you be happy, O Serpent King,” and 
in the company of five hundred monks went to Tavatimsa heaven 
to see the King Sakkha. Then the Buddha went back to Savatthi. 
The millionaire Anathapindika who was awaiting the arrival of the 
Buddha for alms heard of the subjugation of Nandopananda, and 
was so happy at the incident that he offered alms to the Buddha 
and the monks continuously for one week. 
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Buddha subdues Alavaka the demon 


CONQUERING THE 
DEMON, ALAVAKA 


he king of Alava was accustomed, in order that he might 

prepare himself for the fatigues of war, to betake himself 

to the forest, and chase the game, without ceasing, for 
the space of seven days. On one occasion a part of the forest was 
surrounded, and the king gave orders that no animal should be 
permitted to escape; but a deer burst through the barrier near the 
king, and he pursued it alone for certain distance before he killed it. 
Though he had no need for the flesh, yet to give prooof of his 
powers to his attendants, he divided it into two parts, and making a 
yoke of a piece of wood, attached one to each end, with which he 
proceeded towards the place where he had left the nobles. On the 
way he arrived at a banyan tree, near a place where four roads met; 
and as he was very much fatigued, he remained a little time under 
the tree to rest. This banyan tree was the residence of the yakkha 
(demon) Alavaka, who was accustomed to slay all persons who 
approached the tree. After his usual manner, he came to slay the 
king, who was so terrified, that he promised, if his life was spared, 
every day to provide for the demon a victim and a dish of rice. But 
Alavaka replied, “When you return to the kingdom you will forget 
the promise you have made; | can only seize those who ap- 
proached the tree, and therefore I cannot permit you to escape.” 
But the king said, that on the day hé omitted to make the offering, 
the yakkha might come to the palace and seize his person. On 
receiving this promise Alavaka permitted him to return to the 
palace; and on his arrival he called the chief of the city, and told him 
what had occurred. The noble enquired if he had named a day on 
which the sacrifice was to cease; and when he said that he had not, 
he lamented that the king had committed so great an error,but 
promised to do his utmost to remedy the evil, without any care on 
the part of the king. For this purpose he went to the door of the 





prison, and said that those who were sentenced to death for 
murder, and wished to live, might be reprieved, if they would only 
take a dish of rice and present it at the banyan tree. The murderers 
embraced his offer; but when they approached the tree, they were 
caught by the yakkha and slain. A similar offer was afterwards 
made to the thieves, and they too were killed in the same manner, 
until the prison was empty. Then innocent persons were accused 
falsely, and condemned to the punishment that had been inflicted 
upon the others. When this stratagem failed, the aged were taken 
from each house but the king told his noble that the people came to 
complain that their parents and grandparents were taken from 
them, and commended him to resort to some other method to 
secure the daily victim. The noble said, that if he was not permitted 
to take the aged, he must seize the infants, for whom there would 
perhaps be less affection; but when this became known, the moth- 
ers who had children, or those who were pregnant, removed to 
other countries. In this way twelve years passed over. At last no 
child was left in the city but the king’s own son, and as a man will 
rather part with anything than his life, permission was given to 
sacrifice the prince; and amidst the tears of the queens and courte- 
sans, the nurse was directed to present him to the yakkha. 


On the morning of the same day, as the Buddha was dwelling in 
the Jetavana monastery, he saw the benefit that would accrue to 
prince Alavaka, who would realize the fruit of Anagami, and to the ° 
demon Alavaka, who would realize the fruit of Sotapatti. The 
Buddha, therefore, took his alms-bowl, and set out from the Jeta- 
vana monastery, in which he at that time resided, to the door of the 
yakkha’s dwelling. The gate-keeper Gadrabha, asked him why he 
had come there at that hour; and he said that he had come to 
remain for a time in the dwelling of Alavaka. The gate-keeper 


informed him that this would be attended with danger, as his 
master was very cruel, not respecting even his own parents; but 
the Buddha said that no harm would happen to him; if he were 
allowed to remain there a single night. The gate-keeper again 
declared that his master tore out the hearts of all who came near, 
and taking them by the legs clove them in two; and when the 
Buddha still persisted in his request, the gate-keeper said he would 
go to the Himala forest, and ask the permission of his master. On 
his departure, the Buddha entered the dwelling, and sat down on 
the throne occupied by the yakkha on days of festivity, upon which 
the courtesans of the palace came and did him reverence; and the 
Buddha preached to them the doctrine, telling them to be kind to 
all and injure no one. On hearing this, they said, Sadhu (excel- 
lence), in approbation. But when Gadrabha informed his master 
that the Buddha was at his dwelling, he became greatly enraged, 
and said that Gotama should suffer for this intrusion. 


It happened that at this time the yakkhas, Satagira and Hemava- 
ta, were on their way, with their attendants, to a meeting. The 
yakkhas, in passing through the sky, must leave the paths that are 
frequented by the devas. Around the dwelling of Alavaka there was 
an iron fence, and above it was protected by a net of gold. The two 
yakkhas had to pass near this place; but as no yakkha is permitted 
to approach the Buddha (unless it be for the purpose of doing him 
reverence) they were arrested in their flight; and on looking to see 
what was the cause, they perceived that the great teacher was 
seated upon the throne in the yakkha’s dwelling; on which they 
went and did him reverence, and afterwards departed to the Hima- 
la forest. Here at the meeting they met Alavaka, and informed him 
that a most fortunate circumstance had occurred to him, as the 
Buddha was in his dwelling, and he must go and entertain him. On 
hearing this, the heart of the yakkha became agitated, and he 
asked, “who is this Buddha that has dared to enter my dwelling?” 
The two yakkhas replied, “know you not Buddha, the lord of the 
three worlds?” The yakkha declared that whoever he was, he 
would drive him from his dwelling; but his companions said to him, 
“why, yakkha, you are like acalf, just born, near a mighty bull; likea 
tiny elephant, near the king of the tribe; like an old jackal, near a 
strong lion; what can you do?” Alavaka arose fron his seat full of 
rage, and placing his foot upon the mountain Ratgal, he appeared 
like a blaze of fire, and said, “Now we shall see whose power is the 
greater.” He struck with his foot the mountain Kailasa, which sent 
forth sparks like a red hot iron bar struck by the sledge hammer of 
the smith. Again he called out, “I am the yakkha Alavaka!” and the 
sound reverberated through the whole of Jambudwipa (India). 
Without delay the yakkha went to his dwelling, and endeavoured 
to drive the Buddha away by a storm which he caused to arise from 
the four quarters, which had a force sufficient to tear down trees 
and rocks of huge size; but by the power of the Buddha it was 
deprived of all ability to harm. After this, showers were poured 
down of rain, weapons, sand, charcoal, ashes, and darkness; but 
they did no injury whatever to the Buddha. He then assumed a 
fearful form, but the buddha did not stop him and let him weary 
himself by his exertions during the whole night. Yet he was more 
able to approach the object of his hatred than a fly is to alight upon 
red-hot iron. He then threw the chela weapon, but it was equally 
impotent. By this time devas had assembled that they might see the 
contest. The yakkha was surprised when he saw that his formida- 
ble weapon had no power, and looked to see what was the cause; 
by which he discovered that it was the affection or kindness of the 
Buddha, and that kindness must be overcome by kindness, and 
not by anger. So he quietly asked the Buddha to retire from his 
dwelling, and as the Buddha knew that rage was to be overcome by 
mildness, he arose and departed from the place. Seeing this, the 
yakkha thought, “I have been contending with this monk a whole 
night without producing any effect, and now at a single word he 
retires.” By this, his heart was softened. But he again thought it 
would be better to see whether he went away from anger or froma 
spirit of disobedience, and called him back, “Come, in” said the 
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yakkha. Buddha came. Thrice this was repeated, but when he 
commanded Buddha for the fourth time, the Buddha refused and 
asked him to do what he could. 


“Well, I willask you a question,” said Alavaka. It was the custom 
of the yakkha to entangle the recluses and monks who come to his 
dwelling, by asking them questions; and thinking that he could now 
do the same again, he said,” if you will not answer, | will scatter your 
thoughts, or rive your heart, or take you by your feet and fling you 
across the Ganges.” 


“Nay, friend,” replied the Buddha, “I see not in this world inclu- 
sive of deities, brahmas, ascetics, and brahmins, amongst the 
multitude of deities and men, any who could scatter my thoughts, 
or rive my heart, or take me by my feet and fling me across the 
Ganges. However, friend, ask what you wish.” Alavaka then asked 
the following questions: 


“ Herein which is man’s best possession? 
Which well practised yields happiness? _ 
Which indeed is the sweetest of tastes? 
How lived, do they call the best life?” 


To these questions the Buddha answered thus: 
“ Herein confidence is man’s best possession. 
Dhamma well practised yields happiness. 
Truth indeed is the sweetest of tastes. 
Life lived with understanding is best, they say.’ 


Alavaka next asked the Buddha: 


“ How does one cross the flood? 
How does one cross the sea? 
How does one overcome sorrow? 
How is one purified?” 


The Exalted One replied: 


“ By:confidence one crosses the flood, 
by heedfulness one crosses the sea. 
By effort one overcomes sorrow, 
by wisdom is one purified.” 


Alavaka then inquired: 


“ How is wisdom gained? 
How are riches found? 
How is renown gained? 
How are friends bound? 
Passing from this world to the next how does one not grieve?” 


In answer the Buddha said: 


“ The heedful, intelligent person of confidence gains wisdom by 
hearing the Dhamma of the Pure Ones that leads to Nibbana. 
He who does what is proper, persevering, and strenuous, gains 
wealth. 


By truth one attains fame. Generosity binds friends. That 
faithful householder who possesses these four virtues — truth- 
fulness, good morals, courage and liberality — grieves not after 
passing away.” 

“Well, ask many other ascetics and brahmins whether there is 


found anything greater than truthfulness, self-control, generosity, 
and patience.” 


Understanding well the meaning of the Buddha’s words, Alavaka 
said: 

“How could I now ask diverse ascetics and brahmins? Today | 
know what is the secret of my future welfare.” 

“For my own good did the Buddha come to Alavi. Today I know 


where gifts bestowed yield fruit in abundance. From village to 
village, from town to town will | wander honouring the Fully En- 


> 


‘lightened One and the perfection of the sublime Dhamma.” 


Whilst the yakkha was in the act of making this declaration, the 
prince of Alava was brought to his dwelling; but as the attendants 
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heard the repetition of Sadhu, Sadhu, and knew that this word was 
never uttered except in the presence of the Buddha, they ap- 
proached without fear. On entering they saw that Alavaka was 
doing reverence to the Buddha; but they said that they had brought 
‘the prince as his victim for the day, and he might eat his flesh or 
drink his blood, or do to him whatever he pleased. The yakkha was 
ashamed when he heard this declaration; and presented the prince 
to the Buddha, who blessed him and gave him back to the attend- 
ants; and as he was thus passed from hand to hand, he was called 
from that time Hatthalavaka. The citizens were alarmed when they 
saw the prince brought back again to the palace. But when they 
heard the reason, they cried with one voice, Sadhu. Buddha after- 
wards went to the city with his alms-bowl, and when he had eaten 
what he received, he sat down under a tree, where the king and 
many citizens came to visit him, and the Buddha preached to them 
the Alavaka Sutta, by which many thousands were able to enter 
the paths. 


When the prince had grown up, his father told him that as he had 
been saved from death by the Buddha he must go and minister to 
him; which he did, and with five hundred attendants entered the 
path of Anagami. 


CONQUEST OVER 
BAKA BRAHMA 


hen the Buddha was residing at the Jetavana monas- 
tery, he perceived that the Baka Brahma was a scep- 
tic. It was his idea that the Brahma-loka (World of 


Brahma) is perpetual, permanent, eternal, unchanging: apart from 
it there is no salvation or release at all. In a former birth this Brahma 
had once practised meditation, so he was born in the Vehapphala 
Heaven. Having spent there an existence of five hundred kalpas, 
he was born in the Subhakinna Heaven. After sixty-four kalpas 
there he passed and was born in the Abhassara Heaven, where 
existence is for eight kalpas. It was there that the false doctrine 
arose in him. He forgot that he had passed from higher Brahma-lo- 
ka heavens and had been born in that heaven, and perceiving 
neither of these things had taken up the false doctrine. The Bud- 
dha, understanding his reflections, disappearing from Jetavana, 
appeared in that Brahma-loka. The Vasavatti Mara had perceived 
his intention; and resolving to prevent its being fulfilled, he also 
went to the same loka. 


When Buddha began to converse with the Brahma, Mara replied 
that Baka Brahma was superior in wisdom and power to the other 
Brahmas; that it was he who had made the earth, Maha Meru 
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Baka Brahma is subdued 


| (name of the highest mountain in the world), and other worlds; it 


was he that appointed who should belong to the different castes; it 
was he who ordained the existence of the different animals; and the 
Mara said, “Were there not samanas before you who taught the 
impermanency of the world? and yet after teaching that all things 
are impermanent, they went to hell. There were Brahmas who 
denied this, who declared that all things are permanent, and yet 
they were born in this Brahma-loka. It is, therefore, better to teach 
as the Brahmas did. I give you this advice, that you listen to the 
same doctrine, and you will receive the same reward; but if you 
reject them you will come to destruction.” But Buddha replied, “1 
know who you are; the sinful Mara; think not that you can thus 
deceive me.” 


Baka Brahma said that the Brahma-loka had been always in 
existence; that there is no decay and death; there is no passing 
from one world to another; that things are always perpetual, per- 
manent, eternal, absolute, and unchanging: apart from the Brah- 
ma-loka there is no other salvation beyond. And there were other 
Buddhas before Gotama, but they had become extinct; no one 
could tell where they had gone; and that therefore it would be 
better if Gotama would embrace his doctrine, and receive the same 
glory; but Buddha showed his knowledge was superior to that of 
Baka, by relating the circumstances of six former births of the 
Brahma, with which he himself was entirely unacquainted. In one 
birth he was a hermit, and resided near a river. At that time five 
hundred merchants came with their waggons to the same place; 
but were benighted. The first bullock turned back, and was fol- 
lowed by all the rest. The next morning the merchants had neither 
fuel nor water; they therefore lay down, with the expectation that 
they must die; but the hermit saw their danger and brought them 
water, by which their lives were saved. At another time, some 
thieves stole all the goods in a certain village; but as they were 
making off with their booty, he caused the five-toned music to be 
heard, so that the thieves threw down the goods and ran away, as 
they supposed that the king was coming. At another time, the 
people of two villages, who resided near the river, agreed to go 
together in boats to trade. Their progress was observed by a Naga, 
who thought to destroy them; but the hermit assumed the appear- 
ance of an immense garunda, and so frightened the naga, that it 
fled away without doing any harm to the traders. For these acts of 
kindness the hermit was born in a Brahma-loka. 


So the Buddha, making known his quality as Buddha, and ex- 
pounding the Dhamma, showed forth the Truths. At the end the 
thoughts of ten thousand Brahmas were freed from attachments 
and sins. Baka Brahama also confessed that it was true, acknowl- 
edged the superiority of the Buddha, and took refuge in the Triple 
Gem, so did other Brahmas. The Buddha then went back from 
Brahma-loka to Jetavana. 









Cinca’s ruse is exposed 
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ROUT OF CINCA BY PATIENCE 


s the heretics were losing whatever support they had 
from the public; and as they were envious when they 
saw the people both high and low coming to honour the 


Buddha multiplied, they made a desperate appeal to the public. 
And they gathered in the street and cried out, “is the monk 
Gotama the only Buddha? We also are Buddhas! Does that alone 
which is given to him yield abundant fruit? That which is given to us 
returns abundant fruit also. Therefore you should give us alms and 
show us honour.” 


But this appeal produced no result. Accordingly they met 
together in secret and considered within themselves, “By what 
means can we cast reproach upon the monk Gotama before men 
and so put an end to the gain and honour bestowed upon him?” 


Now at that time there lived in Savatthi a certain wandering 
female ascetic named Cinca Manavika. She possessed surpassing 
beauty and loveliness; and her body sent forth rays of light as in the 
case of agoddess, Now a certain harsh counsellor made a proposal 
that with the assistance of Cinca they should be able to cast 
reproach upon the Buddha. The heretics agreed to his proposal. 


Cinca Manavika went to the monastery of the heretics, saluted 
them, and stood waiting; but the heretics had nothing to say to her. 
Thereupon she said, “What fault do you find in me?” This question 
she repeated three times; then she said, “Noble sirs, | appeal to you 
for an answer. Noble sirs, what fault do you find in me? Why do you 
not speak to me?” “Sister,” replied the heretics, “Don’t you know 
the monk Gotama, who goes about doing us harm, depriving us of 
gain and honour.” “No, noble sirs, | don’t know him; but is there 
anything! can do to help you in this matter ?” “Sister, if you wish us 


well, summon up your resources, contrive to cast reproach upon 
the monk Gotama, and so put an end to the gain and honour 
bestowed upon him.” “Very well, noble sirs,” replied Cinca, “I will 
take all the responsibility; have no anxiety as to the outcome.” So 
saying, she departed. 


From that time on, she employed all of her skill in the arts of a 
woman to effect her purpose. When the residents of Savatthi were 
returning from Jetavana after listening to the preaching of the 
Buddha, she would put on a cloak of bright red colour, and bearing 
perfumes and garlands in her hands, would-walk in the direction of 
Jetavana‘Whereare you going at this time of night?” people would 
ask her. “What business is that of yours where I am going?” she 
would reply. She would spend the night near Jetavana at the 
monastery of the heretics, and early the following morning, when 
the lay disciples were coming out of the city for morning greetings 
to the Buddha, she would go her way back and re-enter the city as if 
she had been in the Jetavana monastery. “Where have you spent 
the night?” people would ask her. “What business is that of yours 
where | have spent the night?” she would reply. 


After the lapse of a month and a half, whenever they asked her 
this question, she would reply, “I spent the night at Jetavana alone 
with the monk Gotama in the Perfumed Chamber.” And by her, 
answer she caused doubts and misgivings to spring up in the minds 
of those who were as yet unconverted. And they said to them- 
selves, “Is this true, or is it false?” When three or four months had 
gone by, she wrapped her belly about with bandages, to create the 
impression that she was pregnant, she went about, saying, “I have 
conceived a child by the monk Gotama.” Thus did she deceive 
utter simpletons. 
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When eight or nine months had gone by, she fastened a bundle of 
wood to her belly, and covered it with a cloak, produced swellings 
all over her body by pounding her hands and feet and back with the 
jaw-bone of an ox, and pretending to be physically exhausted, went 
one evening to the preaching hall and stood before the Buddha. 
The Buddha was sitting there in his gloriously adorned seat preach- 
ing the Dhamma. And standing there before him, Cinca Manavika 
opened her lips and reviled him saying, 


“Mighty monk, mighty is the throng to which you preach the 
Law; sweet is your voice, soft are your lips. Nevertheless you are 
the one by whom | have conceivedia child, and the time of my 
delivery is near at hand. But in spite of all this, you make no effort to 
provide a laying-in chamber for me, nor do you offer to provide me 
with ghee and oil and such other things as I need. And failing 
yourself to attend to this your duty, neither do you say to any one 
of your supporters, the king of Kosala, or Anathapindika or Visak- 
ha, your eminent female lay disciple, ‘Do for this young woman 
what should be done for her.’ You know well enough how to take 
your pleasure, but you know not how to look after the child you 
have begotten.” Thus did she revile the Tathagata in the midst of 
the congregation, even as a woman with a mass of dung in her hand 
might seek therewith do defile the face of the moon. - 


The Buddha, who had been interrupted in the middle of ‘his : 


sermon, merely replied: “Sister, as to whether what you have said 
be true or false, that is something which only you and | know.” 
“Yes, mighty monk, but who are to decide between the truth and 
the falsehood of what is known only to you and to me?” retorted 
Cinca. At that moment Sakka’s seat showed signs of heat. The- 
reupon Sakka pondered the cause, and became aware of the 
following, “Cinca Manavika is falsely accusing the Tathagata.” 
Thereupon Sakka said to himself, “I will clear up this matter,” and 
forthwith set out with four deities. The deities turned themselves 
into little mice. With one bite of their teeth these little mice severed 
the cords with which the bundle of wood was fastened to the belly 
of tha woman. At that moment the wind blew up the cloak which 
was wrapped about her, and the bundle of wood fell upon her feet, 
cutting off the toes of both of her feet. 


Thereupon the people cried out, “hag is reviling the Supremely 
Enlightened.” Forthwith they spat on her head, and taking clods of 
earth and sticks in their hands, drove her out of the Jetavana. As 
she passed out of sight of the Tathagata, the great earth split apart, 
an abyss opened under her feet, and flames shot up from the Avici 
Hell. Thus was she swallowed up, enveloped as it were in a scarlet 
blanket such as is presented by wealthy families, and reborn in the 
Avici Hell. From that time the gain and honour of the heretic 
decreased, but the offerings presented to the Buddha increased 
more and more. 


On the following day the monks began a discussion in the Hall of 
Truth: “Brethren, Cinca Manavika, because she falsely accused 
the Possessor of Eminent Virtues, the Foremost Recipient of Offer- 
ings, the Supremely Exalted, came to utter ruin. The Teacher 
approached and asked, “Monks, what are you sitting here now 
talking about?” When they told him, he said, “Monks, this is not the 
first time she has falsely accused me and come to utter ruin; she did 
the same thing in a previous state of existence also.” Having thus 
spoken, he said, 

Unless a king discern clearly fault on the part of another, 


After himself investigating carefully all of the facts, 
Both small and great, he should not inflict punishment. 


So saying, he related in detail this Maha Paduma Jataka (No. 
472), found in the Twelfth Nipata. 
Story of the Past: The lewd woman and the virtuous youth 


At that time it appears, Cinca Manavika was reborn as one of the 
chief consorts of the king, fellow-wife of the mother of the Bodhi- 
satta, Prince Maha Paduma. She invited the Bodhisatta to lie with 
her, and when he refused to do so, disfigured her own body with 


her own hands, feigned sickness, and told the king, “Your son 
brought me to this pass because | would not lie with him.” The king, 
hearing this, was filled with rage, and straightaway flung the Bodhi- 
satta down Robbers’ Cliff. The deity dwelling in the mountain 
chasm cared for him and placed him safe and sound within the 
hood of the King of the Dragons. The King of the Dragons carried 
him to the Abode of the Dragons and honoured him by conferring 
upon him half his kingly power. After the Bodhisatta had dwelt 
there for a year, he conceived a desire to adopt the religious life. 
Accordingly he went to the Himalayas country, adopted the reli- 
gious life, and in the course of time developed by the practice of 
Ecstatic Meditation the Supernatural Faculties. 


Now a certain forester happened to see him there and reported 
the matter to the king. Thereupon the king went to him, exchanged 
friendly greetings with him, learned what had happened, and of- 
fered to bestow his kingdom upon the Bodhisatta. The Bodhisatta, 
however, declined his offer and admonished him as follows, “For 
my part, | have no desire to rule. But as for you, do keep unim- 
paired the Ten Royal Virtues, avoid evil courses, and rule your 
kingdom justly.” Thereupon the king arose from his seat in tears 
and went back to the city. On the way thither he asked his minister, 
“Through whose fault was | separated from one endowed with 
such uprightness?” “Your chief consort was to blame for this, your 
majesty.” Thereupon the king had her taken by the heels and flung 
head foremost down Robbers’ Cliff. And entering his city, thence- 
forth He ruled his kingdom justly. End of Story of the Past. 


When the Teacher had made this matter clear, he said, “Monks, 
in the case of those who have broken one commandment, those 
who have ceased to speak the truth, who have become confirmed 
in falsehood, who have abandoned hope of the next world, there is 
no evil deed which they will not commit.” So saying, he pro- 
nounced the following Stanza, 


176. If aman breaks one commandment, if he speaks lies, 
If he abandons the next world, there is no evil deed he will 
not commit. 


VANQUISHING SACCAKA, 
THE ORATOR 


certain Jain, skilled in maintaining five hundred different 
arguments and disputations arrived at Vesali and was 
met with a kind reception there. A female Jain too of a 


similar character also came to Vesali. And the Licchavi chiefs got 
up a disputation between them. And when they proved well 
matched as disputants, the victory could be claimed by neither 
party, the Licchavis were struck with the notion that such a pair 
would be sure to have clever children. So they arranged a marriage 
between them, and as the issue of this union in due course four 
daughters and ason were born. The daughters were named Sacca, 
Lola, Avavadaka, and Patacara, and the boy was called Saccaka. 
These five children, when they reached years of discretion, learned 
a thousand different arguments and disputations five hundred 
from the mother and five hundred from the father. And the parents 
schooled their daughters after this manner: “If any layman refutes 
your thesis, you are to become his wives, but if an ascetic refutes 
you, you must take orders at his hands.” 


After a time their parents died. And when they were dead, the 
Jain Saccaka lived on in the same place at Vesali, studying the lore 
of the Licchavis and instructing the princess of Licchavis. But his’ 
sisters took in their hands a branch of the rose-apple tree, and in 
the course of their wanderings from city to city for purposes of 
disputation, at last reached Savatthi. There they planted the rose- 
apple branch at the city gate and said to some boys who were 
there, “if any man, be he layman or ascetic, is equal to maintaining 
a thesis against us, let him scatter with his foot this heap of dust and 





Saccaka - The debater is vanquished 


trample under foot this branch.” And with these words they went 
into the city to collect alms. 


Now the Venerable Sariputta, after sweeping up wherever it was 
necessary, and putting water into the empty pots and tending the 
sick, later on the day went into Savatthi for alms. And when he had 
seen and heard about the bough, he ordered the boys to throw it 
down and trample upon it. “Let those,” said he, “by whom this 
bough has been planted, as soon as they have finished their meal, 
come and see me in the gable-chamber over the gate of Jetavana. 

So he went into the city, and when he had ended his meal, he 
took his stand in the chamber over the monastery gate. The female 
ascetics too, after doing their rounds for alms, returned and found 
the branch had been trampled on. And when they asked who had 
done this, the boys told them it was Sariputta, and if they were 
anxious for a disputation, they were to go to the chamber over the 
gate of the monastery. 


So they returned to the city, and followed by a great crowd went 
to the gate-tower of the monastery, and propounded to Venerable 
Sariputta a thousand different questions. He solved all their diffi- 
culties and then asked them if they know any more. 


They replied, “No, my lord.” 
“Then I,” said he, “will ask you something.” 


So Venerable Sariputta propounded just one question to them, 
and when they had to give it up, he told them the answer. 


Then said they, “We are beaten, the victory rests with you.” 
“What will you do now?” he asked. 


“Our parents,” they replied, “admonished us thus”: ‘if you are 
refuted in disputation by a layman, you are to become his wives, 
but if by an ascetic, you are to receive orders at his hands.’ 
“Therefore,” said they, “admit us to the religious life.” 


Venerable Sariputta readily assented and ordained them in the 
house of Nun called Uppalavanna. And all of them shortly attained 
Arahantship. 
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Their younger brother, Saccaka, was more learned than his 
sisters for he had mastered the teachings of others, in addition to 
what he learnt from his parents. Saccaka remained in Vesali, 
instructing the princes. In the assemblies of Vesali, he professed to 
be an invincible debater, who would strike fear in any opponent. 
Such was the extent of his learning that he feared his body would 
burst from his expansions; and to prevent his misfortune, he 
bound himself with an iron girdle. To all he proclaimed, “There is 
no one so learned as myself;” and great numbers followed him on 
this account. 


One day, Saccaka met the Venerable Assaji, who was on his 
round for alms in the city of Vesali. On seeing him, Saccaka 
thought it would be well to hold a disputation with the Buddha, 
about whom he had heard so much; but that first he must learn 
from his disciples the nature of the doctrines he taught. He there- 
fore approached the Venerable Assaji, and after exchanging greet- 
ings asked: “Venerable Assaji, how does the monk Gotama disci- 
pline his disciples? What are his teachings that are current and 
popular among them?” 


The Venerable Assaji said: 


“The Blessed One says: Form (Rupa) is impermanent (Anicca); 
Sensations (Vedana) are impermanent; Perceptions (Sanna) are 
impermanent; Mental States for Volitional Activities (Samkhara) 
are impermanent; Consciousness (Vinnana) is impermanent; and 
that all these matters are soulless. This is how the Blessed One 
disciplines his disciples, and these are the teachings current and 
popular with his disciples.” 


When Saccaka heard this declaration, he said, “Never. before’ 
did I hear of such a doctrine: | will go at once to the monk Gotama 
and convince him of the greatness of such an error.” Before this he 
was afraid of disputation with the Buddha, as he was not aware of 
the character of his doctrines, but now he.felt that his fears were 
removed; and he requested, with much boasting of what he was 
about to accomplish, the Licchavi princes to accompany him. The 
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princes were divided in their opinion as to who would be van- 
quished in the debate. 


Saccaka went to the Mahavana in the company of five hundred 
Licchavis. 


The Buddha had perceived that Saccaka would come at that 
time; and on returning from the city with the alms bowl, he com- 
manded the monks to prepare a seat at the foot of a tree in the 
adjacent forest; and Saccaka, on his arrival, was directed to the 
same spot. When the citizens heard that he had gone to hold a 
disputation with the.Buddha, accompanied by five hundred of the 
princes , they flocked in great. numbers to the forest, that they 
might be present at the contest. 


After exchanging greetings, Saccaka asked for permission to 
ask some questions from the Buddha; and Buddha informed him 
that he might propose any question whatever, according to his 
own will. Saccaka asked the Buddha the same question he had 
asked from the Venerable Assaji. In answer to this question, the 
Buddha gave a full exposition of the elements of His teachings, and 
refuted all the arguments of Saccaka. There are some persons 
whom none but a Supreme Buddha can convince of their error; 
and Saccaka was of this description. 7 


After they had contended some time, the Buddha put a counter 


question to Saccaka, and he became silent. Then for the second * 


time the Blessed One asked Saccaka. And this second time, too, 


he remained silent. Then the Buddha asked him for the third time. 
Just then the King Sakka, chief of deities, holding his flashing, 
sparkling, glowing axe, stood suspended in the air just above 
Saccaka, and said to him: “if you do not answer Tathagata when he 
had asked a legitimate question for three times, then | shall split 
your skull into seven pieces.” And only the Buddha and Saccaka, 
saw King Sakka. 


Saccaka then confessed that the declaration of the Buddha was 
right. The perspiration now fell from his body so copiously that his 
robe was saturated with it. And thereupon the Buddha pointed out 
that the robe of Saccakawas_ drenched with sweat and the 
Buddha showed his body which had not sweated at all. 


Fully vanquished, Saccaka remained crest fallen and silent. 
Durmukha, a Licchavi prince, compared Saccka to a crab whose 
tentacles were all broken. Saccaka accepted defeat. He then asked 
for details about the teaching of a disciple to attain Arahantship 
under the Buddha. 


He invited the Buddha to alms in his hermitage, and on the 
following day, treated the Buddha and the community of monks 
with delicious food and drinks with the help of the Licchavis. 


On a subsequent occasion, Saccaka went again to the Buddha 
all alone, and heard further expositions of the doctrines, as stated 
in the Maha Saccaka Sutta. However, he never entered the order, 
nor did he take refuge in the Triple Gems. 
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UNSATISFACTORINESS OF LIFE. 


A ccording to the Buddha, whatever is impermanent is subject to suffering, and the world rests on 

this basic factor of suffering (Dukkha). However, having accepted this fact, He goes on to teach 
man how to gain his release from all suffering. The tragic story of Patacara who loses her whole family 
within a matter of a single day and a night, points out only too well how suffering besets the 
unsuspecting worldling After listening to the Buddha she gains peace and sanctity. 
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BUDDHA TEACHES THAT ALL PHENOMENA ARE SOULLESS. 


T hena thing is impermanent, as all conditioned things are, and thus susceptible to change, there 
can be no overlord or Self. Helpless in arranging things according to its wishes there can be no 

soul as master over mind and body. The Buddha explains the soullessness of beings to the five 

bhikkhus at Isipatana in Benares, in the discourse on soullessness (Anatalakkhana Sutta). 
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THE BUDDHA’S 
PARINIBBANA 


: a. The Buddha Decides When To Pass Away 


The Buddha was an extraordinary being. Nevertheless He was 
mortal, subject to disease and decay as are all beings. He was 
conscious that'He would pass away in His eightieth year. Modest 
as He was He decided to breathe His last not inrenowned cities like 
Savatthi or Rajagaha, where His activities were centred, but in a 
distant and insignificant hamlet. like Kusinara. 


Rajagaha, the capital of Magadha, was the starting point of His 
last journey*. He was accompanied by His favourite disciple, Ven- 
erable Ananda. It may be mentioned that Venerable Sariputta and 
Mogagallana, His two chief disciples, predeceased Him. 


Though old and feeble the Buddha not only availed Himself of 
every opportunity to instruct the Bhikkhus in various ways but also 
regularly went on His rounds for alms with bowl in hand when there 
were no private invitations. One day as usual He went into Vesali 
for alms. And after His meal, He went with Venerable Ananda to 
Capala Cetiya, and, speaking of the delightfulness of Vesali and 
other shrines in the city, addressed the Venerable Ananda thus: 


“Whosoever has cultivated, developed, mastered, made a basis 
of, experienced, practised, thoroughly acquired the four means of 
Accomplishment (Iddhipada)* could, if he so desires, live for a 
kappa* or even a little more (Kappavasesam)*. The Tathagata, O 
Ananda, has cultivated, developed, mastered, made a basis of, 
experienced, practised, thoroughly acquired the four means of 
Accomplishment. If He so desires, the Tathagata could remain for 
a Kappa or even a little more.” 


Even though a suggestion so evident and so clear was thus given 
by the Exalted One, the Venerable Ananda was incapable of 
comprehending it so as to invite the Buddha to remain for a kappa 
for the good, benefit, and the happiness of the many, out of 
compassion for the world of deities and men. The mind of Venera- 
ble Ananda was, at that moment, possessed by Mara. 


For the second and third time the Buddha made the same 
statement. Still the Venerable Ananda was silent. He then dis- 
missed Ananda, who went and sat downat the foot of a tree not far 
away. 


b. Mara Tempts The Buddha To Pass Into Nibbana 


Not long after the Venerable Ananda had gone, Mara ap- 
proached the Buddha and invited Him to pass away. Mara re- 
minded the Buddha how He told him soon after enlightenment in 
reply to his invitation to pass into Supreme Nibbana,* and that it 
was time for the Buddha to pass away. But the Buddha replied that 
He would not do so as long as His monks were not skilled and 
learned and able to expound, teach and explain. Mara said that the 
monks were carrying through the message of the Buddha success- 
fully, and that the time was ripe for His passing away. And the same 
reply was made about the nuns, male lay devotees and female lay 
devotees. Then the Buddha said that He would not do so until His 
religious system should be prosperous, flourishing, extended, held 
by many, widely spread, and well proclaimed by deities and men. 
Mara replied declaring that the whole of this had come to pass, and 
the Buddha having ingeniously obtained this testimony from the 
enemy said, “Trouble not, evil one, in no long time the Tathagata 
will attain Nibbana. The Thathagata will attain Nibbana in three 
months from now.” 


Thus the Exalted One while at the Shrine of Capala limited His 
life span. Just then, there arose a mighty earthquake, awful and 
terrible, and the thunders of heaven burst forth. And when the 
Buddha beheld this, He uttered forth a stanza in high spirit. 


c. Ananda Petitions the Buddha Not to Pass Away 


The Venerable Ananda rushed to the place where the Buddha 
was seated, and asked what the cause of the great earthquake 
could be. The Buddha said that earthquakes could arise due to one 
of the eight factors*, and in this case, the cause was the an- 
nouncement of the passing away of the Buddha. The Buddha then 
told how just after his enlightenment Mara tempted him and re- 
peated the whole conversation with Mara that had just taken place. 


Venerable Ananda instantly recalled the saying of the Buddha 
and begged the Buddha, saying: “Vouchsafe, Lord, to remain 
during the Kappa! Live on through the kappa, O Exalted One, for 
the good and happiness of the many, out of compassion for the 
world of deities and men.” 


“Enough, Ananda, beseech not the Tathagata. The time for 
making such a request is past.” 


And again, the second and the third time, the Venerable Ananda 
besought the Buddha. And he received from the Buddha the same 
reply. “If, Ananda, you had asked the Tathagata, He might have 
refused twice, but He would have granted it the third time. There- 
fore, Ananda, this was herein a fault of yours, this was an offence.” 


d. The Buddha announces His Death 


_ The Buddha then spoke on the fleeting nature of life and went 
with Venerable Ananda to the Kutagara Hall at Mahavana and 
requested him to assemble all the Bhikkus in the neighbourhood of 
Vesali. 


The Buddha exhorted the assembled Bhikkhus on practising the 
doctrines He had taught them in order that the religious life might 
last long and requested them to work for the good and welfare of — 
She: deities and men, and out of compassion for the world of deities 
and men. 


Then He added; “Come now, monks, I address you: component 
things are subject to decay, strive with earnestness. In no long time 
the Tathagata will attain Nibbana. The Tathagata will attain Nibba- 
na three months from now.” 


The next morning, after the round for alms in Vesali, the Buddha 
told Venerable Ananda that it was His last sight of Vesali, and 
proceeded with him to Bhandagama. There He preached the four 
things which being understood destroy rebirth - morality, concen- 
tration, insight and release. 


e. The Four Great Authorities (Mahapadesa) 


He then passed through the villages of Hatthigama, Ambagama, 
and Jambugama, and arrived at Bhoganagara. There at Bhoga- 
nagara the Buddha stayed at the Ananda shrine where He ad- 
dressed the Bhikkhus on the Four Great Authorities. This is a 
method of determining what is actually the doctrine. It shows the 
arrangement of the Buddha’s teaching not only as Dhamma and 
Vinaya, but also as Matika, the “lists” forming the systematic 
treatment of Dhamma known as Abhidhamma. It is a kind of test 
that should be expected to be drawn up by the Community in 
order to settle doubts about the authorised teaching before the 
Scriptures were committed to writing. 


1. When a monk declares that he has heard anything directly 
from the Lord as being Dhamma or Vinaya, and the Lord’s 
teaching, the monks are to examine the Sutta or Vinaya to find 
out if it is there. Similarly, 


2. ifheclaims to have heard it from an assembly of the Order at a 
certain place, | 


3. from anumber of learned elders, who have learnt the Dham-’ 
ma, Vinaya, and Matika, or 


4. from a single learned elder. 
f. The Buddha’s last Meal 


Enlightening the disciples with such edifying discourses, the 
Buddha proceeded in the company of a large number of monks to 


the city of Pava, and began to stay at the mango grove of Cunda, ~ 


who was by family a smith. 


When Cunda heard that the Buddha was dwelling at his mango 
grove, he went to see Him. After listening to a very instructive 
discourse, he invited the Buddha and His disciples for the noon 
meal on the following day. The Buddha assented by His silence. 


Cunda, after that night was over, made ready in his dwelling- 
place sweet rice, and cakes and a quantity of Sukaramaddava.* 


This was perceived by the various devas of the world, who 
exclaimed“From the time that the rice-mixture presented by Suja- 
ta was eaten by the Lord, for the space of forty-five years, He has 
preached to us; now He will eat of the Sukaramaddava to be 
presented by Cunda, and enter Nibbana; even in many millions of 
years the acquisition of the Buddhahood is accomplished with 
difficulty” Then collecting together whatsoever is of the most grate- 
ful flavour in the four great continents, they imparted its richness to 
the food about to be presented. 


The following morning, the Buddha, taking his bowl, went to- 
gether with the company of monks to the dwelling-place of Cunda 
and sat on the prepared seat; and when He was seated He ad- 
dressed Cunda as follows: “Serve me, Cunda, with the Sukara- 
maddava that you have prepared, and serve the Order with. the 


other hard and soft food.” Cunda did so, and after the meal the - 


Buddha told him to bury the remainder of the Sukaramaddava ina 
hole, as He saw not one in the world of devas, Maras and Brahmas 
and amongst other beings, and brahmins among deities and men, 
who could assimilate it other than the Tathagata. Cunda did ac- 
cordingly. After pleasing the donor with a religious discourse, the 
Buddha left the place. 


As a result of the meal, there fell upon him a dire sickness, the 
disease of dysentery, and sharp pain came upon him, even unto 
death. But the Exalted One, mindful and self-possessed, bore it 
without complaint, and set out with Venerable Ananda for Kusina- 
ra. 


g. The Clarifying of a Stream 


On the way He came to atree, and told Ananda to spread a robe 
fourfold for Him to sit on, as He was suffering. There He asked for 
water to drink from the stream, but Ananda said that five hundred 
carts had just passed over, and the water was flowing muddy and 
turbid, and not far away was the river Kakuttha where the Lord 
could drink and bathe His limbs as the water there is clear, plea- 
sant, cool and transparent. 


The Buddha asked for water for the second time, but the answer 
given by Ananda was the same. However, when the Buddha asked 
for water the third time, Ananda went with the bowl to the strea- 
mlet. When he came up to it, he found the water flowing clear and 
pure, which he took in a bowl, marvelling at the wondrous power of 
the Tathagata. And taking the water in the bowl, he returned 
towards the Buddha and offered Him the water. Then the Buddha 
drank the water thus offered. 


h. Pukkusa Presents the Buddha and Ananda with Robes 
of Gold 


At that time a man named Pukkusa, a young Mallian, a disciple of 
Alara-Kalama, was passing along the high road from Kusinara to 
Pava. He saw the Buddha seated at the foot of the tree. On seeing 
him, he approached the Buddha, and expressed his admiration at 
the serenity of the Buddha, and, hearing a sermon about His 
imperturbability*, offered Him a pair of robes of gold. 


As directed by the Buddha, he robed the Buddha with one and 
Venerable Ananda with the other*. Then the Buddha delivered a 
religious discourse to Pukkusa. After listening to the Buddha, he 
arose from his seat, bowed before the Exalted One and took his 
leave. 


Not long after the Mallian Pukkusa had gone, the Venerable 
Ananda placed that pair of robes of gold, burnished and ready for 
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wear, on the body of the Exalted One; and when it was so placed on 
the body of the Exalted One it appeared to have lost its splendour, 
the colour. of the skin of the Tathagata became clear and exceed- 
ingly bright. The Buddha told Ananda that on two occasions the 
colour of the skin of the Tathagata becomes clear and exceedingly 
bright: on the night when the Tathagata attains enlightenment, and 
on the night when he attains Nibbana. 


“Today, in the last watch of the night, the Thathagata will pass 
away between two Sala trees in the Sala Grove of the Mallas in 
Kusinara,” said the Buddha. 


i. The Exalted One speaks of Cunda 


The Buddha with a great company of monks went on to the river 
Kakuttha where he drank and took his last bath. After crossing the 
river, he entered the mango grove and asked Venerable Cundaka 
to spread arobe fourfold for Him to lie down. He laid himself down 
on his right side, with one foot resting on the other, intending to get 
up at the right time. He then told Ananda that Cunda the smith 
might be blamed for the meal that he had given, but his remorse 
was to be dispelled. The Buddha said that there are two offerings 
that will receive a greater reward than any other, they are: 


— the offering of food which, when the Thathagata has eaten, he 
attains to Supreme Elightenments, and this offering was pres- 
ented to Him by the lady Sujata. 


— the other offering of food which, when the Tathagata had 
eaten, He passed away into Supreme Nibbana. This offering 
had been made by Cunda. The merit acquired by Cunda, 
tending to long life, to good birth, to happiness, to fame, to 
heaven, to lordship. 


Last events in Life of Buddha, please see: 

Dialogues of the Buddha II, edited by T. W. Rhys Davids 
Chapter 16, Maha Parinibbana Suttanta. 

* The Four Iddhipada are — will (Chanda), Effort (Viriva), 
Thought (Citti), and Investigation or Wisdom (Vimamsa). 
Here the term kappa means the normal life-term which was 
about 100 years. Kappavasesam means an extra fraction of a 
kappa - ie. about 120 or so. 


On the last day of the seventh week He received His first 
converts, two merchants named Tapassa and Bhallika. He then 
returned to the Ajapala (Goatherd’s) Banyan tree. Here, ac- 
cording to the Maha Parinibbana Sutta, Mara, the Evil One 
tempted Him to accomplish His disease, saying, “Let the Ex- 
halted One now pass into Supreme Nibbana.” But the Buddha 
resisted the temptation, declaring that he should not accomp- 
lish His decease until His Religion had been preached far and 
wide. But according to the Vinaya, the Mahapadana Sutta, the 
Ariyapariyesana Sutta, and the Nidankattha, the Buddha was 
assailed by doubt as to the wisdom of preaching a Religion so 
profound and difficult of comprehension to a race in the bon- 
dage of desire. The more He considered the matter, the more 
His heart inclined to alife of inaction and the less to preaching of 
the Law. Thereupon Brahma Sahampati, fearing that the world 
would be lost, approached Him and besought Him to make 
known what He had Himself received. Out of compassion for 
mankind the Buddha granted his request. (please see: The 
invitation to expound the Dhamma). 


Eight factors — please see Dialogues of the Buddha II pg 114. 
Sukaramaddava - According to the Commentary it is tender 
boar’s flesh. Some say it is a kind of mushroom. See Questions 
of Milinda (1890), Vol. 1, p. 244 and Dialogues of the Buddha II. 
p. 137. note 1 


Stories concerning concentration, please see Dialogues of the 
Buddha II. p. 141 


Pukkusa had placed the robes over the shoulders of the recip- 
ients. When he left them Ananda assisted the Buddha to put 
them on. 
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The great demise at Kusinara in the Sala Grove of the Mallavas 


UNDER THE TWIN 
SALA-TREE 


fter crossing the river Hirannavati; the Buddha reached 
the Sala Grove of the Mallas at Kusinara, He asked 
Venerable Ananda to prepare a couch with the head to 


the North between the Twin Sala-trees. He then laid Himself down 
on His right side with one leg resting on the other, mindful and 
self-possessed. 


Now the Twin Sala-trees were in full bloom with flowers out of 
season, and the body of the Buddha was covered with the flowers 
fallen out of reverence. Divine Mandarava flowers, too, and divine 
sandal-wood powder came falling from the sky, and all these co- 
vered the Buddha’s body out of reverence. Divine music and 
singing sounded through the air in His honour. But the Buddha said 
that it was not merely so that He was honoured. 


“The monk, nun, layman, or laywoman who continually fulfils all 
the greater and the lesser duties, who is correct in life, and acts 
according to the doctrines, — it is he who rightly honours, rever- 
ences, venerates, holds sacred, and reveres the Tathagata with the 
highest homage. 


At that time the Venerable Upavana, who was once attendant of 
the Buddha, was standing in front of the Buddha fanning him. The 
Buddha asked him to stand aside. Ananda wondered why the 
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Buddha asked him to stand aside as he was very serviceable to the 
Buddha. 


The Buddha explained that the Devas had assembled in large 
numbers to see the Tathagata and they were displeased because 
he was standing in the way obstructing their view. 


b. The Four Sacred Places 


Ananda then asked for instruction on several points. It had been 
the custom for the monks to come after Retreat to see and attend 
on the Buddha, but what was to be done after the Lord’s decease? 
There are four places, said Buddha, worthy to be seen by a faithful 
disciple, places that will rouse his devotion: 


1. The place where the Tathagata was born 
— Lumbini Park on the Indian borders of Nepal. 


2. The place where he attained Enlightenment 
— Buddha Gaya. 


3. The place where he began to turn the Wheel of the Doctrine 
— Deer Park in Isipatana near Benares. (Modern Saranath) 


4. The place where he attained complete Nibbana 
— Kusinara (Modern Kasia) 


Ail those who make pilgrimages to these shrines and die in faith © 


will after death be reborn in heaven. 


On being asked how the last rites were to Es carried out, the 
Buddha said that the funeral rites for the Buddha should be as for a 
Universal Monarch*, and that a Stupa should be erected at a 
junction of four roads in honour of the Buddha. The Buddha also 
said that there are four persons in whose memory a stupa should 
be erected, and that they are the Buddha, a Pacceka Buddha, a 
disciple of the Buddha and a Universal Monarch. 


Ananda then went into the monastery, and taking hold of the 
lintel stood weeping, “Alas, | ama learner with still much to do, and 
my master is going to attain Nibbana, who was so kind to me.” 
Buddha sent for him and consoled him, pointing out how all things 
must change, how he had attended that Buddha with single heart- 
ed and unbounded love of deed, word, and thought, and exhorted 
him to strive earnestly and soon be free from the Intoxications — 
(of sensuality, and individuality, and delusion, and ignorance). He 
went on to point out to the monks four wonderful qualities in 
Ananda. 


d. The last convert — Subhadda 
At that time a wandering ascetic named Subhadda, had heard 


the news that the monk Gotama would attain Parinibbana in the _ 


last watch of the night, and thinking that the Buddha might resolve 
his doubts came to see Him. Ananda tried to repel him as-the 
Buddha is weary, but Buddha overhearing allowed him to enter, 
and converted him. Accordingly, he was admitted as the last 
disciple of the Buddha, and in no long time became an Arahant. 


e. The Last Words of the Buddha 


Several minor rules of discipline are said to have been decided 
on this occasion: the younger monks should not address their 
elders by their names or clan names, or as friends (Avuso), but as 
Venerable Sir, or Reverend Sir.* The elder monks, however, could 
address the younger monks as friend or by name or by clan name. 
The Buddha also gave the permission to abolish some lesser and 
minor precepts,* and the infliction of the Brahma punishment 
(higher penalty) on the monk Channa*. 


Finally the Buddha asked the assembled monks to speak if any 
one had any doubt. All were silent, and Ananda expressedhis 
astonishment, and declared his faith that there was not a single 
monk who had any doubt as to the Buddha, the Doctrine, or the 
path, or the method. Buddha said, “Through faith you spoke, 
Ananda, but the Tathagata knows that in this order there is not a 
single monk who has any doubt or uncertainty either about the 
Buddha, the Doctrine, the path, or the method. Of these five 
hundred even the latest monk has entered the path of Sotapatti 
(first stage of sainthood), is not liable to birth in a state of suffering, 
and is certainly destined for enlightenment.” Then addressing the 
monk he said, “Now then, monks, | exhort you; “subject to decay 
are compound things. Strive with earnestness. (Vayadhamma 
Samkhara, Appamadena sampadetha). These were the last words 
of the Tathagata. 


f. The Buddha attains Parinibbana 


Then the Buddha entered into the first Ecstasy (Jhana), up to the 
second, third, and fourth, and into the five stages of attainments he 
reached the stage of “the cessation of Perceptions and Sensations” 
(Sannavedayita — Nirodha). 


Venerable Ananda, who had then not developed the Divine Eye, 
addressed Venerable Anurudda and said: “O Venerable Anurud- 
dha, the Exalted One has passed away.” 


Venerable Anurudha attained to the Ecstasy (Jhana) and by his 
Divine eye (Dibbachakkhu) saw that the Buddha had not passed 
away but had attained to “the Cessation of Perception and Sensa- 
tions”. He informed Ananda that the Tathagata had not attained 
Nibbana. 
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Then the Buddha passed back through the stages of Ecstasy 
(Jhana) to the first Jnana, and again up to the fourth, and from this 
stage he attained Nibbana. 


At the moment when the Buddha died, there arose a mighty 
earthquake and terrifying thunder. 


Amid the lamentation of all except those monks who were free 
from passion, Anuruddha consoled them with the Buddha’s teach- 
ing that there is change and separation from all pleasant things and 
that everything having an origin must decay. 


g. Events following the Passing Away 


The next day Anuruddha sent Ananda into Kusinara to inform 
the Mallas, and they came with scents, garlands, all kinds of music, 
and five hundred sets of robes to honour to the body of the Lord 
with dancing, singing, music, garlands, and scents. For six days this 
continued, and on the seventh they decided to take the body by the 
south to cremate it. Eight chief men of the Mallas prepared to do 
so, but they could not raise the body. Anuruddha explained to 
them that it was the purpose of the gods that they should go by the 
north, take it to the middle of the city by the north gate, out by the 
east gate to the Makuta-bandhana shrine, and there perform the 
ceremonies. Immediately after they had assented to this, the whole 
of the town was covered knee-deep with mandarava flowers that 
fell from the sky. Then Ananda told the Mallas how to prepare the 
body for cremation, according to the instruction that he had re- 
ceived from Buddha. 


The body of a Universal Monarch should be wrapped up in 
corded cotton wool and finest cloth until in five hundred suc- 
cessive layers of both kinds. Then place the body in an oil © 
vessel, and cover and close up with another oil vessel. Then 
build a funeral pyre of all kinds of perfume, and burn the body. 


Pali, Bhante or Ayasma. 


The order considered this matter shortly after the Buddha’ S 
death, and declined to avail themselves of this Permission. 


This brother was one who had committed some offence against 
the Order, that the penalty was sufficient to open his eyes to his 
faults, and that finally he attained the “Supreme goal” of Bud- 
dhist faith. 


STORY OF SUBHADDA* 


ow at that time, the Venerable Maha Kassapa was 
journeying along the high road from Pava to Kusinara 
with a great company of five hundred monks. And the 


Venerable Maha Kassapa left the high road, and sat himself down 
at the foot. of a certain tree. 


Just at that time a certain ascetic, who had picked up a Mandar- 
ava flower in Kusinara, was coming along the high road to Pava. 
Now the Venerable Maha Kassapa saw the ascetic coming in the 
distance, and on seeing him he said to that ascetic: “O friend! 
surely you knowest our Master?” 


“Yea, friend! | know Him. This day the monk Gotama has been 
dead a week. That is how | obtained this Mandarava flower.” 


Of those monks who were not yet free from the passions, some 
stretched out their arms and wept, and some fell headlong on the 
ground, and some reeled to and fro in anguish at the thought: “Too 
soon has the Exalted One died! Too soon has the Happy One 
passed away! Too soon has the Light gone out in the world!” But 
those monks who were free from passions (the Anagami and! 
Arahant) bore their grief, self-possessed and composed at the 
thought: “Impermanent are all component things! How is it possi- 
ble that (they should not be dissolved?).” 


Now at that time a monk named Subhadda, who had been 
received into the Order in his old age, was seated in that company. 
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And Subhadda, the recruit in his old age, said to those monks: 
“Enough, Sirs! weep not, neither lament! We are well rid of the 
great Samana. We used to be annoyed by being told: “This be- 
seems you, this beseems you not.’ But now we shall be able to do 
whatever we like; and that we do not like, that we shall hot do!” 


But the Venerable Maha Kassapa exhorted the monks: “Enough 
my brethren! Weep not, neither lament! Has not the Exalted One 
formerly declared this, that it is in the very nature of all things near 
and dear unto us that we must separate divide ourselves from 
them, leave them, sever ourselves from them? How then, 
brethren, can this be possible -- whereas anything whatever born, 
brought into being, and organized contains within itself the inher- 
ent necessity of dissolution -- how then can this be possible that 
such a being should not be dissolved? No such condition can exist!” 


* This Subhadda should be distinguished from another Subhad- 
da who was the last convert under the Buddha. It was this 
Subhadda who remarked the death of the Buddha was no 
occasion for sorrow as the Bhikkhus were free to do whatever 
they liked, without being bound by the injunctions of the Bud- 
dha. This remark of Subhadda prompted Venerable Mahakas- 
sapa to take immediate steps to hold a convocation of -the 
Dhamma and the Vinaya. “4 


Ven. Maha Kassapa paying 
his last respect 


eanwhile four chiefs of the Mallas who had previously 
purified themselves and put on new garments, took fire 
in their hands and tried to light the funeral pyre, but 





were unable. 


The chief of the monks Venerable Anuruddha, who were en- 
dowed with divine eyes, was then consulted as to why the wood 
would not ignite. Venerable Anuruddha explained to them it was 
the purpose of the deities that the pyre should not light until 
Venerable Maha Kassapa had come and saluted the feet of the 
Exalted One. 


At this time Maha Kassapa was on his way to Makuta-bandhana 
of Kusinara, to the shrine of the Mallas; and when the princes of 
Mallas heard from what direction he was to be expected, they took 
flowers and lamps and went to meet him, whilst others prepared 
the road; and all remained in anxious expectation. In due time he 
came, attended by five hundred monks; and after he had properly 
adjusted his robe on one shoulder; and after bowing down with 
clasped hands, he thrice walked reverently round the pyre, stop- 
ping at last in the direction where the feet of the Exalted One were 
placed. Though the feet were enveloped in so many folds of cloth 
and cotton, he thought within himself, “May I once more see the 
glorious feet, and bow my head before them;” and by the power of 
this wish, the feet appeared, emerging from the pyre like the moon 
coming from behind a cloud; when he stretched forth his hand, and 
laying hold of the feet bowed his head towards them, and did 
reverence. All those present, when they saw this miracle, called 
out in approbation; and the five hundred monks who accompanied 
Mahakassapa, with all the other monks who were present, wor- 
shipped the feet of the Buddha; not only so, but numberless devas, 
brahmas, men, nagas, suparnas, garundas, and gandharvas joined 
in the adoration. After this, the feet, without putting anyting out of 
its place, or in any way disturbing the pyre, returned to their 
original position, like a moon passing behind a cloud. Neither the 
cloth nor the cotton, nor a drop of oil in the sarcophagus, nor any 
part of the sandal wood, was displaced; all remained just as it was at 
first. 


And when the homage of the Venerable Mahakassapa and of 


those five hundred monks was ended, the funeral pyre of the 
Exalted One caught fire of itself. 





Venerable Maha Kassapa pays his last respects to the Buddha 


DRONA THE TEACHER 
DIVIDING RELICS TO 
EIGHT KINGS 


s the body of the Exalted One burned itself away, the 
skin, flesh, and veins of the body were entirely 
consumed, so that not even the ashes were left; but. 


there remained the relics only which resembled jasmine buds, 
cleansed pearl and (nuggets of) gold. They sent forth a delightful 
perfume, and they remain like a heap of pearls. The principal relics 
were the four teeth, the two cheek-bones, and the skull (unhisa). 


To extinguish the fire a rain came down from the sky; water also 
arose from the earth, and the Sal-trees in the garden blossomed. 
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Brahmin Drona divides Buddha’s relics among eight kings 


The Mallas of Kusinara also brought water scented with all kinds of 
perfumes, and extinguished the funeral pyre of the Exalted One. 
The princes examined the relics with rods made of ivory, searching 
everywhere, that the whole of the relics might be collected and 
preserved; after which they were taken in a grand procession to 
the city, and deposited in one of the council halls. The sacred spot 
was then ornamented in a proper manner, and concentric circles 
of guards were placed around it. It was feared by the Mallas princes 
that when the other monarchs of Jambudipa (the continent of 
India) heard of the death of the Buddha they would send and take 
away the relics by force, which would be a great loss to their city; 
and it was to guard them from such spoliation that the armies were 
placed. And there for seven days the Mallas paid honour, and 
reverence, and respect, and homage to the relics with dance, and 
song, and music, and with garlands and perfumes. 


King Ajatasattu, king of the Magadha, heard the news, and sent 
a messenger to say, “The Lord was a Kshatriya. I too am a 
Kshatriya; | am worthy of a share of the relics of the Lord. I will 
erect a stupa over the relics of the Lord and make a feast.” The 
Licchavis also of Vesali, the Sakyas of Kapilavatthu, the Bulis of 
Allakappa, the Koliyas of Ramagama, a Brhamin of Vethadipa, and 
the Mallas of Pava asked for a share. But the Mallas of Kusinara in 
their assembly refused to make a division, as the Lord had attained 
Nibbana in their domain. Upon hearing this, the seven kings 
prepard to fight, but the princes of Mallas, still without fear, said 
that they would not give away any parts of the relics. 


At this critical moment, the Brahmin Drona, the teacher of the 
eight kings, offered to mediate between the parties, as it would 
have been a dishonour to the Buddha, had there been any 
contention near the sacred spot where He attained Nibbana. To 
induce the kings to alter their purpose he ascended an elevated 
place, whence he repeated aloud some stanzas. At first they paid 
no attention, but at the end of the second stanza, they said to each 


other, “How like the voice of our teacher,” and then listened in 
silence. Nearly all present had been, at one time or other, the pupils 
of Drona. When he perceived that their attention was secured, he 
said: “All ye kings, hear what I say; our departed Lord, in the 
Khattiya (Skr. Kshanti) and Dhammapala births (Jataka stories), 
as well as in many other births, exercised the utmost patience and 
forbearance; it is therefore not right that with weapons in your 
hands you should attempt to seize his relics. Be at peace among 
yourselves, and dividing the relics into eight portions, let each take 
one, and retire to your separate cities. By this means many persons 
will have the opportunity of doing reverence to the Buddha.” The 
kings were pleased with this advice, and agreed that the brahmin 
should make the division; upon which he opened the golden casket 
in which the relics were deposited. The kings reverently ap- 
proached the treasures weeping, and saying: “Oh, most glorious 
Buddha! once we could look upon you, but this is not permitted 
unto us now!” and they beat their breasts as they repeated these 
words. The Brahmin seeing that the Kings were off their guard, 
from being overcome with sorrow, privately took possession of the 
right eye-tooth and put it in the folds of his turban, after which he 
divided the rest of the relics into eight portions. There were sixteen 
measures, according to the measure of Magadha, of the pearl-like 
substance that was collected when fire was extinguished, and to 
each of the kings he gave two measures. But King Sakka, chief of 
the deities, interfered, and enquired who was to possess the tooth 
from the right side of the sacred mouth; and when he found that 
Drona had taken it by stealth, he took it from his head, and. 
conveyed it to his own Deva-loka (world of deities), where he 
deposited it with the relic of Buddha’s hair (see Cutting hair at the 
river bank). At the conclusion the Brahmin felt in his hair for the 
tooth, but it had gone; and he was ashamed to ask anyone about it, 
because he had obtained it treacherously; he therefore requested 
as his share of the spoil, the golden vessel in which the relics had 
been measured, which was presented to him. 
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FREEDOM OF THOUGHT. 


A t times referred to as the Buddha’s Charter of free Inquiry, this discourse was given by the 

Buddha to the Brahmin Kalamas at Kesaputta. 2500 years ago:,preaching against blind belief the 
Buddha gave prominence to and encouraged the spirit of free inquiry and independence of thought 
and action, subject to sound judgement. He trained his disciples in the art of questioning as well as in 
the finer points of debate and discussion. Pointing out the dangers of haphazard thinking the Buddha 
teaches the Kalamas the art of reasoning for the sole purpose of arriving at true understanding of the 
Buddha’s teaching of the Four Noble truths. 





TOWARDS HUMAN DIGNITY. 


S unita was a scavenger born into a so-called outcaste community. On meeting the Buddha on His 

alms round one day, the humble youth prostrated himself before the Master in adoration. 
Asking for ordination he is taken to the temple where he soon becomes worthy of the highest 
obeisance of both deva and brahma gods. Thus the Buddha teaches that a man becomes neither a 
Brahmin nor a low-caste by birth, but by deeds alone. 
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EQUALITY OF WOMEN. 


| t was the Buddha who first gave women her rightful place in a society which had earlier 

ostracised her even to the extent of treating the birth of a girl as an inauspicious event. Knowing 

that being a woman was no bar to her attaining the highest fruition of Sainthood, the Buddha 

permitted the ordination of women as Bhikkhunis. Further, the establishment of Bhikkhuni sasana 

(Order of Nuns) by the Buddha was the first of its kind in the history of the world. In the picture, The 

Ven. Ananda, who has interceded on behalf of the Sakyan ladies including the step-mother Mahapa- 
Japati Gotami, stands by their side. 
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The first dhamma council in India 


FIRST DHAMMA COUNCIL 


hile Venerable Mahakassapa was proceeding from 
Pava to Kusinara with a large order of five hundred 
monks, the news of the decease of the Master was 


brought to him by a naked ascetic. All his followers, with the 
exception of Anagamins and Arahants, were plunged in deep grief 
and were weeping and lamenting. But an immoral Bhikkhu named 
Subhadda, who had entered the order in his old age, rejoiced over 
the death of the Buddha. 


“Grieve not, brothers,” said he. “Weep not. We are now deli- 
vered of that Great Ascetic. He constantly worried us, saying 
—‘This is allowable to you, this is not allowable to you’. Now we are 
free to do what we like.” 


This irreverent remark filled the Venerable Mahakassapa with 
alarm for the future safety and purity of the Dhamma preached by 
the Master. Venerable Mahakassapa, the third chief disciple of the 
Buddha, who received the garment of the Buddha as a token of 
authority equal to that of the Buddha and was determined to fulfil 
the Buddha’s command to establish the holy truth. He felt that with 
the passing of the Buddha the Dhamma he had taught would 
disappear. 


When the Venerable Mahakassapa expressed his wish to recite 
the discourses and the rules of discipline of the Buddha, lest evil 
and indiscipline should prevail, the monks gave their wholehearted 
approval for the convening of a council of monks for the purpose. 


King Ajatasattu was informed of the intention of the Sangha, and 
he made all the necessary arrangements for the Sangha to assem- 
ble at the entrance of the Sattapanni Cave in Rajagaha* in the 
second month of the rainy season that followed the passing away of 
the Buddha. It was agreed that no monk other than a member of 
the Council should spend that rainy season at Rajagaha. 


Five hundred seats were prepared in the spacious hall, but only 
four hundred and ninety-nine distinguished Arahants were chosen 
for the Convocation. The vacant seat was meant for | Venerable 
Ananda who was then a sotapanna. Although he was a sotapanna, 
he had mastered much Dhamma and Discipline under the Lord. So 


the Venerable Mahakassapa selected the Venerable Ananda as 
well. 


On the eve of the Convocation, Venerable Ananda thought: 
“Tomorrow is the assembly. Now it is not suitable in me that I, 
being the only S6tapanna, should go to the assembly.” And having 
passed much of that night in mindfulness as to body, when the 
night was nearly spent thinking: “1 will lie down,” he inclined his 
body, but before his head had touched the mattress and while his 
feet were free from the ground, he attained Arahantship. Venera- 
ble Ananda was the only one who reached the state of an Arahant 
without being confined to anyone of the four postures i.e. standing, 
sitting, walking and lying down. __: Venerable Ananda, to make 
known to other monks that he had reached the state of an Ara- 
hant, rising out of the ground, took the seat prepared for him in the 
Council. 


The rules of discipline (Vinaya) were first recited. Venerable 
Mahakassapa questioned Venerable Upali, who was the foremost 
disciplinarian, about the rules of discipline. He was asked about all 
the rules of discipline, from the first to the last, in their full contexts. 
Venerable Upali answered : all the questions, and the rules of 
discipline were thus settled and recited with the unanimous appro- 
val of the Council. Similarly, in answer to | Venerable Mahakas- 
Sapa, all the discourses were recited by Venerable Ananda in 
their full contexts, and were settled and compiled with the unanim- 
ous approval of the Council. 


The first council was held three months after the Parinibbana of 
the Buddha, in the eighth year of King Ajatasattu’s reign. It lasted 
seven months. 

Tipitaka 


The Vinaya being the life-blood of the Sasana was rehearsed . 
first. It is composed of five books — namely, 


1) Parajika Pali — Major Offences 

2) Pacittiya Pali — Minor Offences Vibhanga 
3) Mahavagga Pali — Greater Section Khandhaka 
4) Culavagga Pali — Smaller Section 

5) Parivara Pali — Epitome of the Vinaya 


The Dhamma consists of Five Nikayas - namely, 


1) Digha Nikaya _ 
2) Majjhima Nikaya — 


Collection of Long Discourses 
Collection of Middle-length 
Discourses 

Collection of Kindred Sayings 
Collection of Discoursess arranged 
in accordance with number 

5) Khuddaka Nikaya— Smaller Collecting 


The fifth is subdivided into fifteen books:— 


) Khuddaka Patha — 
) Dhammapada — 
) Udana — 
) Iti Vuttaka — 
) Sutta Nipata — 
) Vimana Vatthu — 
) Péta Vatthu — 
) Theragatha — 
) 
0 
l 
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*-3) Samyutta Nikaya — 
4) Anguttara Nikaya — 


Shorter Texts 

Way of Truth 

Paeans of Joy 

“Thus said” Discourses 
Collected Discourses 
Stories of Celestial Mansions 
Stories of Petas 

Psalms of the Brethren 


Thérigatha — Psalms of the Sisters 

) Jataka — Birth Stories 

) Niddesa — Expositions < 

) Patisambhida — Analytical Knowledge ‘ 

) Apadana — Lives of Arhants 

14) Buddhavamsa — The History of the Buddha 

15) Cariya Pitaka — Modes of Conduct 

It should be noted that the introductory words in every Sutta 
“Eyam me sutam, Thus have | heard” — were uttered by the 


Venerable Ananda Thera. He was called the ‘treasurer of the 
Dhamma’. 


The Abhidhamma, according to tradition, was rehearsed by all 


the Arahants that were present at the Conversation. It consists of, 


the following seven books:— 


1) Dhamma Sangani — Classification of Dhamma 


2) Vibhanga — The Book of Divisions 
3) Kathavatthu — Points of Controversy* 
4) Puggala Pannatti — Description of Individuals 
5) Dhatukatha — Discussion with reference 
to Elements 
6) Yamaka — The Book of the Pairs 
7) Patthana — The Book of Relations 


All these 31 books are collectively termed the Tipitaka (Three 
Baskets). The first Vinaya Pitaka (Basket of Discipline) mainly 
deals with rules and regulations which the Buddha promulgated, as 
occasion arose for the future discipline of the Order; of Monks 
(Bhikkhus) and Nuns (Bhikkhunis). The Sutta Pitaka (Basket of 
Discourses) consists chiefly of discourses delivered by the Buddha 
on various occasions. Some discourses delivered by the Venerable 
Sariputta, Moggallana, Ananda, etc. are also included in it. The 
Abhidhamma Pitaka (Basket of Ultimate Doctrine) contains the 
profound philosophy of the Buddha’s Teaching. 


The Tipitaka was first committed to writing at Aluvihara in 
Ceylon about 80 B.C. in the reign of King Vatthagamani Abhaya. 
* Rajagha was selected because King Ajatassattu was a firm 
believer in the Buddhist faith and that he would thereforth make 
ample provision for food and clothing 


This book was actually compiled by the Venerable Moggaliput- 
ta Tissa at the Third Council. 


THE SECOND COUNCIL 


The Second Council was held at Vesali a century after the 
Parinibbana of the Buddha. At that time in Véesali many shameless 
monks of the Vajji-clan were in the habit of practising the following 
Ten Points (Dasa vatthuni)*: 
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1. Singilonakappa — the practice of carrying salt in a horn, in 
order to season unsalted food, when received. This practice is 
contrary to pacittiya 38 which prohibits the storage of food. 


2  Dvangulakappa — the practice of taking the midday meal, 
even after the prescribed time, as long as the sun’s shadow 
had not passed the meridian by more than two finger’s 
breadth. This is against pacittiya 37 which forbids the taking of 
food after midday. 


3. Gamantarakappa — the sraetice of going to another village 
and taking a second meal there on the same day. This is 
opposed to pacittiya 35 which forbids over-eating. 


4. Avasakappa — the observance of the Updsattha ceremonies 
in various places by bhikkhus dwelling in the same parish. This 
practice contravenes the Mahavagga rules of residence in a 
parish (Sima). 


5. Anumatikappa— the carrying out of official acts by an incom- 
plete chapter, on the supposition that the consent of absent 
bhikkhus was obtained afterwards. This also amounts to a 
breach of monastic discipline. 


6. Acinnakappa — the custom of doing something because of 
the practice of teachers and preceptors. This also belongs to 
the above category. 


7. Amathitakappa — the drinking of buttermilk (milk which has 
changed its original state but has not yet become curd) even 
after meals. This practice is in contravention of pacittiya 35 
which prohibits over-eating. 


8. Jalogikappa — the drinking of unfermented palmwine (toddy). 
This practice is opposed to pacittiya 51 which forbids the 
drinking of intoxicants. 


9. Adasaka-nisidanakappa — using a rug whieh has no fringe. 
This is contrary to pacittiya 89 which prohibits the use of 
borderless sheets. 


10. Jatarupadikappa — the acceptance of gold and silver which is 
forbidden by rule 18 of the Nissaggiya-pacittiya. 


When this came to the ears of the thera Yasa, the son of the 
brahman Kakandaka, gifted with the six supernormal powers * 
who was wandering about in the Vajji country, he went to the 
Mahavana vihara to settle the matter. In the updsatha-hall, those 
shameless monks had placed a vessel made of metal and filled with 
water. He said to the lay-folk: “Bestow on the brotherhood kaha- 
panas* and so on.” The thera Yasa forbade them with the words 
“This is unlawful; give nothing!” Then did they threaten the thera 
Yasa with the penance called the Craving of pardon from lay-fold.* 
He asked for one to bear him company and went with him into the 
city proclaiming to the citizens, that his teaching was according to 
the Dhamma. 


When the bhikkhus heard what Yasa’s companion had said, 
they came to thrust him out and surrounded the thera Yasa’s 
house. The thera Yasa left it, rising and passing through the air, 
and halting at KOsambi, he forthwith sent messengers to the bhik- 
khus of Pava and Avanti. * He himself went to the Ahoganga- 
mountain and related all to the thera Sambhuta Sanavasi.* Sixty 
great theras from Pava and eighty from Avanti, all free from the 
asavas, came together on the Ahdganga. The bhikkhus who met 
together here from this and that region were in all ninety thousand. 
When they had all conferred together, they, knowing that the 
deeply learned thera Révata of Soreyya* who was free from the 
asavas, was the chief among them at that time, went thence to seek 
him out. 


When the thera heard this resolution by his divine ear he set out 
at once, wishing to travel easily;* upon the way to Vesali. Arriving 
day by day in the evening at the spot whence the sage had 
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departed in the morning the theras met him at last at Sahajati. 


There the thera Yasa, as the thera Sambhuta had charged him 
to do, at the end of the recital of the sacred word, addressing 
himself to the great thera Revata, questioned him on the Ten 
‘Points. The thera rejected them, and when he had heard the 
matter, he said: “Let us make an end of this dispute.” 


The heretical bhikkhus, too, in order to win support, sought the 
thera Revata. Preparing in abundance the things needful for ascet- 
ics, they took ship with all speed and went to Sahajati, bestowing 
food sumptuously when the mealtime came.* 


The thera Salha, free from the asavas, who lived at Sahajati, 
having thought on the matter, perceived: “Those of Pava hold the 
true doctrine.” And the great good Brahma drew near to him and 
said: “Stand thou firm in the doctrine,” and he replied that he 
would ever stand firm in the doctrine. 


The shameless Vajjian monks. took those needful things that 
they had brought as gifts and sought the thera Revata, but the 
théra did not take their part and dismissed the pupil his disciple, 


Uttara who took their part. They went thence to Vesali, shameless _ - 


they went from there to Pupphapura,* and told king Kalaséka: 


“Guarding our Master’s perfumed chamber we dwell in the Maha: 
vana-vihara in the Vajji territory; but bhikkhus dwelling in the | 


country are coming, great king, with the thought: “We will take the 
vihara for ourselves. Forbid them!” 


When they had thus misled the king they went back to Veésali. 
Here in Sahajati eleven hundred and ninety thousand bhikkhus 
were come together under the thera Révata, to bring the dispute to 
a peaceful end. And the thera would not end the dispute save in the 
presence of those with whom it had begun;* therefore all the 
bhikkhus went thence to Vesali. 


The misguided king likewise sent his ministers thither, but led 
astray by the design of the dévas they went elsewhere. And the 
monarch, when he had sent them, saw himself in a dream, that 
night, hurled into the hell called Lohakumbi. The king was sorely 
terrified and, to calm his fear, his sister, Nanda, the theri free from 
the asavas, came to him, passing through the air. 

“An ill deed is this that thou hast done! reconcile thee with these 
Venerable bhikkhus, the true believers. Placing thyself on their 
side, protect thou their faith. If thou dost so, blessed are thou!” she 
said, and thereon vanished. And forthwith in the morning the king 
set out to go to Vesali. He went to the Mahavana monastery, 
assembled the congregation of the bhikkhus there, and when he 
had heard what was said by both opposing sides, and had decided, 
himself, for the true faith, when moreover this prince was recon- 
ciled with all the rightly believing bhikkhus and had declared that 
he was for the right belief, he said: “Do what ye think well to further 
the doctrine,” and when he had promised to be their protector, he 
returned to his capital. 


Thereafter the brotherhood came together to decide upon those 
points; then, in the congregation of monks, aimless words were 
spent. Then the thero Revata, who went into the midst of the 
brotherhood, resolved to settle the matter by means of an ubbahi- 
ka.* He appointed four bhikkhus from the East, and four from 
Pava, for the ubbahika to set the dispute to rest. Sabbakami and 
Salha, one named Khujjasobhita, and Vasabhagamika, these were 
the théras from the East; Revata, Sanasambhita, Yasa, the son of 
Kakandaka, and Sumana, were the four theras from Pava. 


Now to decide on those points the eight theras who were free 


from the asavas betook them to the quiet and solitary Valukarama. 


There, in the beautiful spot prepared for them by the young Ajita,* 
the great theras took up their abode, they who knew the thoughts 
of the Greatest of Sages. And the great thera Revata, skilled in 
questioning, questioned the thera Sabbakami successively on 
each one of those points. Questioned by him the great théra 


- Sabbakami thus gave judgement: “All these points are unlawtul, 


according to tradition.” And when, in due order, they had ended 
their task in this place, they did all again, in like manner, with » 
question and answer, in the presence of the brotherhood. And 
thus did the great theras refute the teaching of those ten thousand 
heretical bhikkhus who maintained the Ten Points. 


Sabbakami was then the samgathéra on the earth, one hundred 
and twenty years did he number since his upasampada. 


Sabbakami and Salha, Révata, Khujjasobhita, Yasa, the son of 
Kakandaka, and Sambhita Sanavasika, the six theras were pupils 
of the thera Ananda; but Vasabhagamika and Sumana, the two 
théras, were pupils of the thera Anurudhha. These eight fortu- 
nate theras had beheld the tathagata in time past. One hundred 
and twelve thousnd bhikkhus had come together, and of all these 
bhikkhus the thera Revata then was the chief. 


At the time the thera Revata, in order to hold a council, that the 
true faith might long endure, chose seven hundred out of all that 
troop of bhikkhus; those chosen were arahants endowed with the 
four special sciences, understanding of meanings and so forth, 
knowing the tipitaka. 


All these théras met in the Valukarama protected by King Kalas- 
Oka, under the leadership of the thera Revata, and compiled the 
Dhamma.* Since they accepted the Dhamma already established 
in the past and proclaimed afterward, they completed their work in 
eight months. 


When these théras of high renown had held the Second Council, 
they, since in them all evil had perished, attained in course of time 
nibbana. 


* All these points pertain to Vinaya Discipline. Some of them may 


not be intelligible to a lay reader. 


Six supernormal powers — (Chalabhinna) They are .(i) the 
power of iddhi, (ii) the heavenly ear, i.e. supernormal power of 
hearing, (iii) the powers to read the thoughts of others, (iv) the 
knowledge of former existences, (v) the heavenly eye, i.e. su- 
pernormal power of seeing, (vi) the abandonment of the dsavas. 
The last of these abhinna is one of the signs of an arahant. See 
RHYS DAVIDS, Dialogues of the Buddha, i. 62; AUNG, Com- 
pendium of Philosophy, pp. 60-63; 224 foll. 

Kahapanas (Skr. Karsapana) — is a square copper coin, weigh- 
ing 9.48 grams. See RAPSON, Indian Coins, p.2; RHYS DAV- 
IDS, Buddhist India, p. 100 

Patisaraniyakamma, see KERN, Manual, p. 87, note 8. 


Kosambi on the Yamuna was the capital of the Vatsas or 
Vamsas, Pava that of Mallas; Avanti was the region of Ujjéni; 
RHYS DAVIS, Buddhist India, pp. 36,26,28. Instead of Pa- 
veyyaka some of the Sinhalese MSS. read Patheyyaka. But also 
at Mahavagga VII. 1. 1 (Vinaya Pitaka i. 253) the Burmese MSS. 
have Paveyyaka. 


* See Vinaya Texts, iii (S.B.E. xx), p.394 note 2. 


Soreyya — Not far from Takkasila in West India, see Parajika, 
1.4 (Vinaya Pitaka iii, p.11); KERN, Manual, p. 36. 

* Cf. for the detailed description, Cullavagga XII. 1.9. — Vinaya 
Texts, ili (S.B.E. xx), p. 396. 


The underlying meaning is that they indulged in riotous living on 
their journey. Vissagga has the implied sense of something rich 
and luxuriant. “ } 
Pupphapura, the city of Flowers, a name of Pataliputta (now 
Patna), capital at that time of the kingdom of Magadha. 
Mulatthehi vina, lit. “without those who were at the root.” 


Ubbahikaya — ‘by means of a referat’, the settlement of a 
dispute being laid in the hands of certain chosen brethren. For 
the rule on this, see Cullavagga IV. 14. 19 ff.; vinaya Texts, iii 
(S.B.E. xx), p. 49 ff. 


* Dhammasamséiti is the term for assembly of the church, council. 
The original meaning is general recitation of the canonical texts 
which, indeed, takes place in an assembly of the church and in 
the following manner: an eminent théra recites the texts sent- 
ence by sentence and the assembly repeats them after him in 
chorus. In this way Dhammasamaiti is connected with Dham- 
‘masamgaha, by, which we understand a setting or reduction of 
canonical texts, which also can only be carried out in the 
manner stated. Comp. J.P.T.S. 1909, pp. 31, 32. 


THE THIRD COUNCIL 
a. Brief Account on Asoka 


Kalasoka reigned twenty-eight years, and was followed by his 
ten brothers, who together. reigned twenty-two years. Then fol- 
lowed the nine Nandas, whose combined rule was also twenty-two 
years, and of whom the last was Dhanananda. He was slain by the 
great minister Canakka (Canakya), who raised to the throne Can- 
dagutta (Candragupta) of the race of the Moriyas. It was this king, 
known to the West as Sandrocottus or Sandrokyptos, who made a 
treaty with Seleucus Nicator about 304 B.C. He reigned twenty- 
four years, his son Bindusara twenty-eight, and was succeeded by 
his son Asoka. 


The legend of the great Asoka, as told in the Chronicles, is that 
during his father’s lifetime he was made viceroy in Ujjeni, and there 
his son Mahinda and his daughter Sanghamitta were born. After 
his father’s death he slew his hundred brothers and seized the 
throne. Four years afterwards he was consecrated king. This was 
218 years after the Parinibbana of the Buddha. On hearing the 
preaching of the Venerable Nigrddha he was established in the 
Refuges and the Precepts, and because there were 84,000 sections 
in the Dhamma, he caused 84,000 monasteries to be built. He 
became known as Dhammiasoka, and his children Mahinda and 
Sanghamitta entered the order. 


The heretics then lost gain and honour, and as they came into 
the monasteries, it was for seven years impossible for the Uposa- 
tha ceremonies to be carried out. A minister, who was sent by the 
king to order them to be performed, was foolish enough to try and 
enforce the command by killing some of the monks. Asoka much 
agitated at the event appealed to the elder Tissa Moggaliputta to 
know if he was involved in the guilt of bloodshed, but the elder told 
him that if the mind was not defiled, there was no resulting kamma. 
Then Asoka assembled the total number of monks, and asked 
them what the doctrine of Buddha was. All those who gave hereti- 
cal answers he turned out, 60,000 in all. The rest declared that they 
were Vibhajjavadins, followers of the doctrine of analysis, which 
the elder declared to be that of Buddha. Thenceforth the Order 
held Updsatha in concord. 


Tissa chose a thousand learned monks to make a collection of 
the Dhamma, and held a council of the Dhamma as had been done 
by the elders Kassapa and Yasa. In the assembly he spoke the 
work Katavatthu for the crushing of other schools. 


b. The Visits of the samanera Nigrodha 


Asoka’s father had shown hospitality to sixty thousand brah- 
mans, versed in the Brahma-doctrine, and in like manner he him- 
self nourished them for three years. But when he saw their behav- 
iour at the distribution of food he commanded his ministers saying: 
“Hereafter | will give according to my choice.” The shrewd king 
bade them bring the followers of the different schools into his 
presence, tested them in an assembly, gave them food, and sent 
them thence when he had entertained them. 


_One day, standing at the window, he saw a peaceful ascetic, the 
samanera Nigrodha, passing along the street. He felt kindly toward 
him. The youth was the son of prince Sumana, the eldest brother of 
all the sons of King Bindusara. 


When King Bindusara fell sick, Asoka left the government of 
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_ Ujjéni* conferred on him by his father, and came to Pupphapura* 


When he had made himself master of the city, after his father’s 
death, he caused his eldest brother to be slain and took on himself 
the sovereignty in the splendid city. 


The consort of prince Sumana, who bore the same name (Su- 
mana), being with child, fled straightaway by the east gate and went 
to a candala village, and there the guardian deity of a nigrddha- 
tree* called her by her name, built a hut and gaveit to her. And as, 
that very day, she bore a beautiful boy. She gave to her son the 
name Nigrodha, enjoying the protection of the guardian deity. 
When the headman of the candalas saw the mother, he looked on 
her as his own wife, and kept her seven years with honour. Then as 
the thera Mahavaruna saw that the boy bore the signs of his 
destiny*, the arahant questioned his mother and ordained him. In 
the room where they shaved him,* he attained to the state of 
arahant. 


Going thence to visit his royal mother, he entered the splendid 
city by the south gate, and following the road that led to that village, 
he passed on his way the king’s court. Well pleased was the king by 
his grave bearing, but kindly feeling arose in him also by reason of a 
former life lived together. 

Now once, in time past, there were three brothers, traders in 
honey; one was used to sell the honey, two to get the honey. 
A certain paccekabuddha was sick of a wound; and another 
paccékabuddha, who, for his sake, wished for honey, came even 
then to the city on his usual way for seeking alms. A maiden, who 
was going for water to the river-bank, saw him. When she knew, 
from questioning him, that he wished for honey, she pointed with 


hand outstretched and said: “Yonder is a honey-store, sir, go 
thither.” 


The trader, with believing heart, gave to the Buddha who came 
there a bowlful of honey, so that it ran over the edge. As he saw the 
honey filling the bowl and flowing over the edge, and streaming 
down to the ground, he, full of faith, wished: “May I, for this gift, 
come by the undivided sovereignty of Jambudipa, and may my 
command reach forth a yojana upward into the air and downward 
under the earth. To his brothers as they came, he said: “To a man 
of such and such a kind have | given honey; agree thereto since the 
honey is yours also.” The eldest brother said grudgingly: “It was 
surely a candala, for the candalas ever clothe themselves in yellow 
garments.” The second said: “Away with thy paccekabuddha over 
the sea!” But when they heard his promise to let them participate of 
the reward, they gave their sanction. Then the maid who had 
pointed out the store wished that she might become the royal 
spouse of the first, and desired a lovely form with limbs of perfect 
outline.* 


Asoka was he who gave the honey, the queen Asamdhimitta was 
the maid, Nigrodha he who uttered the word ‘candala’, Tissa he 
who wished him away over the sea.* He who had uttered the word 
‘candala’ lived in expiation thereof in a candala village, but because 
he had desired deliverance, he also, even in the seventh year, 
attained unto deliverance (i.e. attainment of arahantship). 


The king Asoka, in whom kindly feelings had arisen towards that 
samanera Nigrodha, summoned him in all haste into his presence; 
but he came steadily and calmly thither. And the king said to him: 
“Sit, my dear, upon a fitting seat.” Since he saw no other bhikkhu 
there he approached the royal throne. Then, as he stepped toward 
the throne, the king thought: “Today, this samanera will be lord in 
my house!” Leaning on the king’s hand he (the monk) mounted the 
throne and took his seat on the royal throne under the white. 
canopy. And seeing him seated there king Asoka rejoiced greatly 
that he had honoured him according to his rank.* When he had 
refreshed him with hard and soft foods prepared for himself he 
questioned the samaneéra concerning the doctrine taught by the 
Sambuddha. Then the samanera_ preached to him the 
“Appamadavagga’ * 
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Initiating the first written record of the Buddha Dhamma in Sri Lanka. 


And when the lord of the earth had heard him he was won to the 
doctrine of the Conqueror, and he said to Nigrodhda: “My dear, | 
bestow on thee eight perpetual supplies of food.” And he ans- 
wered: “These will 1 bestow on my master*.” When again eight 
supplies were bestowed on him he allotted these to his teacher; 
and when yet eight more were bestowed he gave them to the 
community of bhikkhus. And when yet again eight were bestowed, 
he, full of understanding, consented to accept them. Together with 
thirty-two bhikkhus, he went on the following day, and when he 
had been served by the king with his own hands, and had preached 
the doctrine to the ruler, he confirmed him with many of his train in 
the refuges and precepts of duty.* 


c. The Entrance of Asoka into the Doctrine 


Thereon the king, with glad faith, doubled day by day the 
number of bhikkhus receiving bounty, till they were sixty thou- 
sand. Putting aside the sixty thousand teachers of false doctrine”*, 
he bestowed alms perpetually on sixty thousand bhikkhus in his 
house. 


Having commanded costly foods, hard and soft, to be prepared 
speedily,in order to feast the sixty thousand bhikkhus,and having 
caused the town to be gaily decked, he went to the brotherhood 
and bade them to his house; and after he had brought them thither, 
had bestowed hospitality on them and largely provided them with 
the things needful for ascetics*, he questioned them thus: “How 
great is the content of the dhamma taught by the Master?” And the 


thera Moggaliputta-Tissa answered him upon this matter. When 
he heard: “There are eighty-four thousand sections of the Dham- 
ma,’ the king said: “Each one of them will I honour with a vihara.” 


Then bestowing ninety-six kotis of money in eighty-four thou- 
sand towns, the ruler bade the kings all over the earth begin to 
build viharas and he himself began to build the Asékarama”*. 


With the grant for the three gems*, for Nigrodha and for the 
sick, he bestowed in support of the faith for each of them a hundred 
thousand pieces of money each day. With the treasure spent for 
the Buddha the Bhikkhus helped Thupa-offerings* of many kinds 
continually in many viharas. With the treasures spent for the 
Dhamma the people continually prepared the four things needful 
for the use of bhikkhus who were learned in the doctrine. Of the 
loads of water borne from the Anotatta-lake he bestowed four on 
the brotherhood, one every day to sixty theras who knew the 
tipitaka; but one he had commanded to be given to the queen 
Asamdhimitta, while the king himself had but two for his own use. 
To the sixty thousand bhikkhus and to sixteen thousand women of 
the palace, he gave day by day those tooth-sticks called nagalata. - 


When, one day, the monarch heard of the naga-king Mahakala 
of wondrous might, who had beheld four Buddhas, who had lived 
through one age of the world, he sent for him to be brought into 
his presence fettered with a chain of gold; and when he had 
brought him and made him sit upon the throne under the white 
canopy, when he had done homage to him with gifts of various 


flowers,and had bidden the sixteen thousand women of the palace 
to surround him, he (the king) spoke thus: “Let us behold the 
bodily form of the omniscient Great Sage, of Him who hath bound- 
less knowledge, who hath rolled the wheel of the true doctrine.” 
_ The naga-king created a beauteous figure of the Buddha, endowed 
with the thirty-two greater signs and brilliant with the eighty lesser 
signs of a Buddha, surrounded by the fathom-long rays of glory and 
adorned with the crown of flames*. 


At the sight thereof the king was filled with joy and amazement 
and thought: “Even such is the image created by this Mahakdla, 
nay then, what must the real form of the Tathagata have been!” 
And he was more and more uplifted with joy, and for seven days 
without ceasing did he, the great king of wondrous power, keep the 
great festival called the “Feast of the eyes”.* 


d. The Story of the thera Tissa, the son of Moggali (Moaga- 
liputta). 
Now the mighty and believing king and théra Moggaliputta had 
already in former times been seen by the holy ones.* 


At the time of the Second Council, the théras, looking into the 
future, saw the downfall of the faith in the time of that king. Looking 
around i in the whole world for one who should be able to stay that 


downfall, they saw the Brahma Tissa* who had not long to live in - 


the Brahma heaven. To him, they went and prayed him, the mighty 
in wisdom, to bring this downfall to nought by being reborn himself 
among men. And he granted their prayer, desiring that the doc- 
trine should shine forth in brightness. But to the youthful Siggava 
and Candavajji the sages spoke thus: “When a hundred and eight- 
een years are passed the downfall of the religion will begin. We shall 
not live to see that time. You, bhikkhus, have had no part in this 
matter* therefore you merit punishment, and your punishment 
shall be this: that the doctrine may shine forth in brightness, the 
Brahma Tissa, mighty in wisdom - will be reborn in the house of 
the brahaman Moggali. As time passes on one of you shall receive 
the boy into the order, another shall carefully instruct him in the 
word of the Sambuddha. 


There was a thera Dasaka — disciple of the thera Upali. Sonaka 
was his (Dasaka) disciple, and both those theras were disciples of 
Sonaka. 


In former times there lived in Vésdli a learned brahman named 
Dasaka. As the eldest of three hundred disciples he dwelt with his 
teacher, and at the end of twelve years having come to the end of 
studying the vedas, he, going about with the other disciples, met 
the thera Upali, dwelling at the Valuka-monastery.After he had 
established the sacred word in first council, and sitting down near 
him he questioned him concerning hard passages in the vedas, and 
the other expounded them to him. “A doctrine is come after all the 
doctrine, O brahman, yet all doctrines end in the one*doctrine; 
which is that one?” 


Thus spoke the thera concerning the name of the true doctrine, 
but the young brahman knew it not. He asked: What manta is 
this?” and when the answer was given: “The manta of the Buddha,” 
he said: “Impart it to me,” and the other answered: “We impart it 
only unto one who wears our robes.” 


And he (Dasaka) asked his teacher and also his father and 
mother on behalf of that manta.* When he with three hundred 
young brahmans had received from the théra the pabbaya the 
brahman in time received the upasampada. Then to a thousand 
disciples who had overcome the asavas,* among whom was the 
thera Dasaka, did the thera Upali teach the whole tipitaka. Past 
reckoning is the number of the other Ariyas, and of those who yet 
stood outside the religion, by whom the pitakas were learned from 
the thera. 


In the land of the Kasi* lived the son of a caravan-guide, named 
Sonaka. With his father and mother he had come trading, to 


Giribbaja*. He went, youth as he was, fifteen years old; into the 
Veluvana monastery; fifty-five young brahmans, his companions, 
came with:him. 


When he saw the thera Dasaka there with his disciples around 
him, faith came to him and he asked him for the pabbajja-ordina- 
tion. The thera said: “Ask thy teacher.” Afterwards, the young 
Sonaka, having fasted three meal-times and won his parents’ leave 
to enter the order, came again, and then, when he had received 
from the thera Dasaka the pabbaja and the upasampada, together 
with those other youths, he learned the three pitakas. Amid the 
company of the thousand disciples of the thera, who had overcome 
the savas, who were versed in the pitakas, the ascetic Sonaka was 
the foremost. 


In the city that bears the name of the patali* flower there lived 
the wise Siggava, son of minister. He, when eighteen years old and 
dwelling in three palaces fitted for the three seasons of the year, 
went, in company with his friend Candavajji, a minister’s son, and 
surrounded by five hundred followers, to the Kukkutarama,* and 
visited the théra Sonaka. 


And when he perceived that the théra sat sunk ina trance with 
senses restrained and did not answer his greeting, he asked the 
brotherhood about this matter. They said: “Those who are deep in 
a trance give no reply.” So he asked: “How come they forth from 
the trance?” And the bhikkhus said: “At a call from the master, or a 
call from the brotherhood, or when the allotted time is ended, or at 
the approach of death they come forth from the trance.” 


As they saw, speaking thus, that these youth were destined for 
holiness, they caused the call from the brotherhood to be given; 
and the thera awoke from the trance and went to them. The youth 
asked: “Wherefore didst thou not speak to me, venerable one?” 
The thera answered: “We were enjoying that which i is for us to 
enjoy.” The young man said: “Let us also enjoy this.” He answered: 
“Those only can we cause to enjoy it who are like unto us.” 


Then, with their parents’ leave, the young Siggava and Canda- 
vajjiand their five hundred followers likewise received the pabbajja 
and afterwards the upasampada-ordination from the thera Séna- 
ka. With him as their master the two eagerly studied the three 
pitakas and attained to the six supernormal powers.* 


Thereafter when Siggava knew that Tissa had been born into 
this world, the thera, from that time, frequented his house for 
seven years. And not for seven years did it befall him to hear the 
words ‘Go further on’ (said to him). But in the eighth year did he 
hear those words ‘Go further on’ in that house. As he went forth 
the brahman Moggali, who was even then coming in, saw him and 
asked him: “Hast thou received aught in our house?” and he 
answered: “Yes.” When Moggali went into his house he heard 
what had befalien and when the théra came to the house again, on 
the second day afterwards, he reproached him with the lie. And 
when he had heard the thera’s words the brahman, full of faith, 
gave him continual alms of his own food, and little by little did all of 
his household become believers, and the brahman continually 
offered hospitality to the théra, giving him a seat in his house. 


So as time passed the young Tissa gradually came to the age of 
sixteen years and reached the further shore of the ocean of the 
three vedas. The thera, thinking that he might have speech with 
him in this way, made all the seats in his house to vanish, save the 
seat of the young brahman. Beings from the Brahma- world loved 
cleanliness, and therefore were they used to keep his chair hung up 
for better care thereof. 
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Then the people in the house, finding no other seat, full of 


confusion, since the thera had to stand, prepared the seat of the 
young Tissa for him. When the young brahman returned from his 
teacher’s house and saw the théra sitting there he fell into anger 
and spoke to him in unfriendly manner. The théra said to him: 
“Young man, dost thou know the manta?” And the young brah- 
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man (for answer) asked him the same question again. Since the — 


thera replied: “I know it,” he asked him concerning hard passages 
in the védas. The thera expounded them to him; for, when leading 
the lay life, he had already studied the vedas even to the end. How 
._ should he not be able to expound them since he had mastered the 
four special sciences? 


‘For him whose thought arises and does not perish, thought shall 
perish and not arise again; but for him whose thought shall perish 
and not arise, thought shall arise again and not perish.”* 


The wise, théra asked this question from the chapter called 
Cittayamaka.* And it was as the darkness of night to the other, and 
he said to him: “What kind of manta is that, O bhikkhu?” “The 
manta of the Buddha,” answered the théra; and when the other 
said: “Impart it to me” he said: “I impart it only to one who wears 
our robe.” 


So with the leave of his father and mother the young man 
received the pabbajja-ordination, for the sake of the manta, and the 
théra, when he had ordained him, imparted to him duly the method 
of the kammatthanas.* By practice of meditation this highly gifted 
man soon won the fruit of s6tapatti, and when the théra was aware 
of this he sent him to the thera Candavajji that he might learn the 


suttapitaka and abhidhammapitaka of him. And this he learned 


from Candavaiji. 


And thereafter the monk Siggava, having conferred on him the 
upasampada, taught him the vinaya and again instructed him in the 
two other pitakas. When, afterwards, the young Tissa had gained 
the true insight; he attained in time to the mastery of the six 
supernormal powers and reached the rank of a thera. Far and wide 
shone his renown like the sun and moon. The world paid heed to 
his word even as to the word of the Sambuddha. 


e. The Third Council 


One day the prince Tissa (King Asdka’s youngest brother, son of 
his. own-mother) when hunting saw gazelles sporting joyously in 
the wild. And at this sight he thought: “Even the gazelles sport thus 
joyously, who feed on grass in the wild. Wherefore are not the 
bhikkhus joyous and gay, who have their food and dwelling in 
comfort?” 


Returned home he told the King his thought. To teach him the 
King handed over to him the government of the Kingdom for one 
week, saying: “Enjoy, prince, for one week, my royal state; then will 
I put thee to death.” Thus said the ruler. 


And when the week was gone by he asked: “Wherefore art thou 
thus wasted away?” And when Tissa answered: “By reason of the 
fear of death,” the king spoke again to him and said: “Thinking that 
thou must die when the week was gone by, thou wast no longer 
joyous and gay; how then can ascetics be joyous and gay, my dear, 
who think ever upon death?” 


And Tissa when his brother spoke thus, was turned toward faith 
in the doctrine of the Buddha. And afterwards when he once went 
forth hunting, he saw the thera Mahadhammarakkhita, the self- 
controlled, sitting at the foot of a tree, and fanned by acobra witha 
branch of a sala-tree. And that wise prince thought: “When shall I, 
like this thera, be ordained in the religion of the Conqueror, and 
live in the forest-wilderness?” 


When the thera, to convert him, had come thither flying through 
the air, standing on the water of the pond in the Asokarama, he, 
leaving his goodly garments behind him in the air, plunged into the 
water and bathed his limbs. And when the prince saw this marvel 
he was filled with joyful faith, and the wise man made this wise 
resolve: “This very day will | receive the pabbajja-ordination.” He 
went to the king and respectfully besought him to let him receive 
the pabbajja. Since the king could not turn him from his resolve he 
took him with him and went with a great retinue to the vihara. 
There the prince received the pabbajja from the thera Mahad- 


hammarakkhita and with him four hundred thousand persons, but 
the number of those who afterward were ordained is not known. A 
nephew of the monarch known by the name Aggibrahma was the 
consort of the King’s daughter Sanghamitta and the son of these 
two was named Sumana. He (Aggibrahma) also craved the king’s 
leave and was ordained together with the prince. 


The prince’s ordination, whence flowed blessing to many folk, 
was in the fourth year of the reign of king Asoka. In the same way 
he received the upasampada-ordination, and since his destiny was 
holiness the prince, zealously striving, became and arahant, gifted 
with the six supernormal powers. 


All those beautiful viharas were completed in all the cities within 
three years; but, by the miraculous power of the thera Indagutta, 
who watched over the work, the arama named after AsOka was 
likewise quickly brought to completion. On those spots which the 
Conqueror himself had visited the monarch built beautiful cetiyas 
here and there. On every side from the eighty-four thousand cities 
came letters on one day with the news: “The viharas are complet- 
ed.” 


When the great king, great in majesty, in wondrous power and 
valour, received the letters, he, desiring to hold high festival in all 
the aramas at once, proclaimed in the town with beat of drum: “On 
the seventh day from this day shall a festival of all the aramas be 
kept, in every way, in all the provinces. Yojana by Yojana on the 
earth shall great largess be given; the dramas in the villages and the 
streets shall be adorned. In all the viharas let lavish gifts of every 
kind be bestowed upon the brotherhood, according to the time 
and the means of givers, and adornments, such as garlands of | 
lamps and garlands of flowers, here and there, and all that is meet 
for festivals,* with music of every kind, in manifold ways. And all 
are to take upon themselves the duties of the updsatha-day and 
hear religious discourse, and offerings of many kinds must they 
make on the same day.” And all the people everywhere held 
religious festival of every kind, glorious as the world of gods,* even 
as had been commanded and yet more. 


On that day the great king wearing all his adornments with the 
women of his house-hold, with his ministers and surrounded by 
the multitude of his troops, went to his own arama, as if cleaving 
the earth. In the midst of the brotherhood he stood, bowing down 
to venerable brotherhood. In the assembly were eighty kotis of 
bhikkhus, and among these were a hundred thousand ascetics 
who had overcome the asavas. Moreover there were ninety times 
one hundred thousand bhikkhunis, and among these a thousand 
had overcome the asavas. These monks and nuns wrought the 
miracle called the “unveiling of the world” to the end that the king 
Dhammasoka might be converted. — Candasoka (the wicked 
Asoka) was he called in earlier times, by reason of his evil deeds; he 
was known as Dhammasoka (the pious Asoka) afterwards be- 
cause of his pious deeds. — He looked around over the whole 
Jambudipa bounded by the ocean and over all the viharas adorned 
with the manifold beauties of the festival — and with exceeding joy, 
as he saw them, he asked the brethren, while taking his seat: 
“Whose generosity toward the doctrine of the Blessed One was 
ever so great as mine, venerable sirs?” 


The thera Moggaliputta answered the king’s question: “Even in 
the lifetime of the Blessed One there was no generous giver like to 
thee.” 


When the king heard this he rejoiced yet more and asked: “Nay 
then, is there a kinsman of Buddha’s religions* like unto me?” 


But the thera perceived the destiny of the king’s son Mahinda* 
and of his daughter Samghamitta, and foresaw the progress of the 
doctrine that was to arise from them, and he, on whom lay the 
charge of the doctrine, replied thus to the king: “Even a lavish giver 
of gifts like to thee is not a kinsman of the religion; giver of wealth is 
he called, O ruler of men. But he who lets son or daughter enter the 


religious order is a kinsman of the religion and withal a giver of 
gifts.” 


Since the monarch would fain become a kinsman of the religion 
he asked Mahinda and Sanghamitta, who stood near: “Do you 
‘-wish to receive the pabbaijja, dear ones? The pabbaija is held to bea 
great good.” Then, when they heard their father’s words, they said 
to him: “This very day we would fain enter the order, if thou, O 
king, dost wish it; for us, even as for thee, will blessing come of our 
pabbaija.” 

For already since the time of the prince’s (Tissa’s) pubbajja had 
he resolved to enter the order, and she since the ordination of 
Aggibrahma. Although the monarch wished to confer on Mahinda 
the dignity of prince-regent,yet did he consent to his ordination 
with the thought: “This last is the greater dignity.” So he permitted 
his dear son Mahinda, distinguished above all others by intelli- 
gence, beauty and strength, and his daughter Samghamitta, to be 
ordained with all solemnity. 


At that time Mahinda, the king’s son, was twenty years old, and 
the king’s daughter Samghamitta was then eighteen years old. On 
the very same day did he receive the pabbajja and also the up- 
asampada-ordination, and for her the pabbajja-ordination and the 
placing under a teacher* took place on the same day. 


The prince’s master* was the thera named after Moggali; the 


pabbajja-ordination was conferred on him by the thera Mahadeva, 
but Majjhantika pronounced the ceremonial words,* and even in 
the very place where he received the upasampada- ordination this 
great man reached the state of an arahant together with the special 
kinds of knowledge. 


The directress of Samghamitta was the renowned Dhammapala, 
and her teacher was Ayapala; in time she became free from the 
asavas. Those two lights of the doctrine, who brought great bless- 
ing to the island of Lanka, received the pabbaija in the sixth year of 
King Dhammasoka. The great Mahinda, the converter of the island 
of Lanka, learned the three pitakas with his master in three years. 
This bhikkhuni, even like the new moon, and the bhikkhu Mahin- 
da, like the sun, illumined always the sky, the doctrine of the 
Sambuddha. 


Once in time past, a dweller in the forest, who went forth into the 
forest from Pataliputta, loved a wood- nymph named Kunti. Owing 
to the union with him she bore two sons, the elder was Tissa and 
the younger was named Sumitta. Afterwards both received the 
pabbajja-ordination from the thera Mahavaruna (Nigrodha’s 
teacher) and attained to arahantship and the possession of the six 
supernormal powers. 


Once the elder suffered pains in the foot from the poison of a 
venomous insect, and when his younger brother asked what he 
needed he told him that a handful of ghee was the remedy. But the 
thera set himself against pointing out to the king what things 
needful in sickness, and against going in search of the ghee after 
the midday meal.* Tf on thy begging-round, thou receivest ghee, 
bring it to me,” said the thera Tissa to the excellent thera Sumitta. 
When he went forth on his begging-round he received not one 
handful of ghee, and in the meanwhile the pain had come to sucha 
pass that even a hundred vessels of ghee could not have cured it. 
And because of that malady the thera was near to death, and when 
he had exhorted the other to strive unceasingly he formed the 
resolve to pass into nibbana. 


Lifted up in the air as he sat, and winning mastery of his own 
body by the fire-meditation,* according to his own free resolve, he 
passed into nibbana. Flames that broke forth from his body con- 


sumed the flesh and skin of the thera’s whole body,* the bones 


they did not consume. 


When the monarch heard that the thera had died in this manner 
he went to his own arama surrounded by the multitude of his 
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troops. Mounted onan elephant the king brought down the bones 
(which were still floating in the air), and when he had caused due 
honour tobe paid to the relics, he questioned the brotherhood as 
to the thera’s illness. Hearing about it he was greately moved, and 
had tanks made at the city gates and filled them with remedies for 
the sick, and day by day he had remedies bestowed on the congre- 
gation of the bhikkus, thinking: might the bhikkus never find 
remedies had to obtain. 


The thera Sumitta passed into Nibbana even when he was 
walking in meditation in the cankama-hall,* and by this also was a 
great multitude of people converted to the doctrine of the Buddha. 
Both these theras, the sons of Kunti, who had wrought a great 
good in the world, passed into nibbana in the eighth year of Asoka. 


From that time onwards the revenues of the brotherhood were 
exceeding great, and since those who were converted later caused 
the revenues to increase, heretics who had (thereby) lost revenue 
and honour took likewise the yellow robe, for the sake of revenue, 
and dwelt togethere with the bhikkhus. They proclaimed their own 
doctrines as the doctrine of the Buddha and carried out their own 
practices even as they wished. 


And when the thera Moggaliputta, great in firmness of soul, saw 
the coming-out of this exceedingly evil plague-boil on the doctrine, 
he, far-seeing, deliberated upon the right time to do away with it. 
And when he had committed his great company of bhikkhus to 
the direction of the thera Mahinda, he took up his abode, all alone, 
further up the Ganges on the Ahoganga-mountain, and for seven 
years he gave himself up to solitary retreat. 


By reason of the great number of the heretics and their unruli- . 
ness, the bhikkhus could not restrain them by the law; and there- 
fore the bhikkhus in Jambudipa for seven years held no uposatha- 
ceremony nor the ceremony of pavarana in all the aramas. 


When the great king, the famed Dhammasoka, was aware of 
this, he sent a minister to the splendid Asokarama, laying on him 
this command: “Go, settle this matter and let the uposatha- festival 
be carried out by the community of bhikkhus in my aramas.” This 
fool went thither, and when he had called the community of bhik- 
khus together he announced the king’s command: “Carry out the 
uposatha-festival.” 


“We hold not the uposatha-festival with heretics,” the communi- 
ty of bhikkhus replied to that misguided minister. The minister 
struck off the head of several theras, one by one, with his sword, 
saying, “I will force you to hold the uposatha-festival.” When the 
king’s brother, Tissa, saw that crime he came speedily and sat on 
the seat nearest to the minister. When the minister saw the thera 
he went to the king and told him the whole matter. 


When the monarch heard it he was troubled and went with all 
speed and asked the community of bhikkhus, greatly disturbed in 
mind: “Who, in truth, is guilty of this deed that has been done?” 


And certain of them answered in their ignorance: “The guilt is 
thine,” and others said: “Both of you are guilty”; but those who 
were wise answered: “Thou art not guilty.” 


When the king heard this he said: “Is there a bhikkhu who is able 
to set my doubts to rest and to befriend religion?” “There is the 
thera Tissa, the son of Moggali (Moggaliputta), O king,” answered 
the brethren to the king. Then was the king filled with zeal. 


He sent four theras, each attended by a thousand bhikkhus and 
four ministers, each with a thousand followers, that same day, with 
the charge laid on them by the king himself to bring the thera 
thither, but though they prayed him he came not. 


When the king heard this he sent again eight theras and eight 
ministers each with a thousand followers, but even as before he 
came not. 


The king asked: “Nay then, how shall the thera come?” The 
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bhikkhus told him how the thera could be moved to come: “O 
great king, if they shall say to him, ‘be our helper, venerable sir, to 
befriend religion,’ then will the thera come.” 


Again the king sent messengers sixteen theras and sixteen 


‘ministers, each with a thousand followers, laying that same charge 


upon them and he said to them: “Aged as he is, the thera will not 
enter any wheeled vehicle; bring the thera by ship on the Ganges.” 


So they went to him and told him, and hardly had he heard their 
message but he rose up. And they brought the thera in a ship and 
the king went to meet him. Going down even knee-deep into the 
water the king respectfully gave his right hand to the thera, as he 
came down from the ship.* The venerable thera took the king’s 
right hand from compassion toward him, and came down from the 
ship. 


The king led the thera to the pleasure-garden called Rativaddha- 
na, and when he had washed and anointed his feet and had seated 
himself the monarch spoke thus, to test the thera’s fault : pet a | 
would fain see a miracle.” And to the question which miracle he 
desired he answered: “An earthquake.” And again the other said to 
him: “Which wouldst thou see, of the whole earth shaken or only of 
a single region?” Then when he had asked: “Which is the more 
difficult?” and heard the reply: “The shaking of a single region is the 
more difficult,” he declared that he desired to see this last. | 


Then within the boundary of a yojana in extent did the thera 
place awaggon, a horse anda man, anda vessel full of water at the 
four cardinal points, and over this yojana by his miraculous power 
he caused the earth to tremble, together with the half of each of 
these things and let the king seated there behold this.* 


Then the monarch asked the thera whether or not he himself 
shared the guilt of the murder of the bhikkhus by the minister. The 
thera taught the king: “There is no resulting guilt without evil 
intent,” and he recited the Tittira-Jataka. 


Abiding a week there in the pleasant royal park he instructed the 
ruler in the lovely religion of the Sambuddha. In this same week the 
monarth sent out two yakkhas and assembled together all the 
bhikkhus on the earth. On the seventh day he went to his own 
splendid arama and arranged an assembly of the community of 
bhikkhus in its full numbers. 


Then seated with the thera on one side behind a curtain the ruler 
called to him in turn the bhikkhus of the several confessions and 
asked them: “Sir, what did the Blessed One teach?” And they each 
expounded their wrong doctrine, the Sassata-doctrine and so 
forth.* And all these adherents of false doctrine did the king cause 
to be expelled from the order; those who were expelled were in all 
sixty thousand. And now he asked the rightly-believing bhikkhus: 
“What does the Blessed One teach?” And they answered: “He 
teaches the Vibhajja-doctrine.”* 


And the monarch asked the thera: “Sir, does the Sambuddha 
really teach the Vibhajja-doctrine?” The thera answered: “Yes.” 
And when the king knew this he was glad at heart and said: “Since 
the community is henceforth purified, sir, therefore should the 
brotherhood hold the uposatha-festival,” and he made the thera 
guardian of the order and returned to his fair capital; the brother- 
hood held thenceforth the uposatha-festival in concord. 


Out of the great number of the brotherhood of bhikkhus the 
thera chose a thousand learned bhikkhus, endowed with the six 
supernormal powers, knowing the three pitakas and versed in the 
special science, to make a compilation of the true doctrine. To- 
gether with them did he, in the Asokarama, make-a compilation of 
the true dhamma. Even as the thera Mahakassapa and the thera 
Yasa had held a council so did the thera Tissa, son of Moggali 
(Moggaliputta). In the midst of this council the thera Tissa set forth 
the Kathavatthuppakarana,* refuting the other doctrines. Thus 


was this council under the protection of king Asoka ended by the 
thousand bhikkhus in nine months. 


In the seventeenth-year of the king’s reign the wise thera who 
was seventy-two years old, closed the council with a great pavara- 
na-ceremony. And, as if to shout applause to the re-establishment 
of doctrine, the great earth shook at the close of the council. 


Nay, abandoning the high, the glorious Brahma-heaven and 
coming down for the sake of the doctrine to the loathsome world of 
men, he, who had fulfilled his own duty, fulfilled the duties toward 
the doctrine. Who else verily may neglect duties toward the doc- 
trine? 

DS eee Te Se ee eT ee Pe ee Tee 
* Ujeni, Skr. Ujjavini, now Ujjain in the Gwalior State, Central 
India, was the old capital of Avanti. , 
RHYS DAVIDS, Buddhist India, p.3 foll. 
* Pupphapura, the city of Flowers, a name of Pataliputta (now 
Patna), capital at that time of the kingdom of Magadha.. 
Nigrodha — Ficus Indica, banyan tree. 
* Upanissaya includes all those qualities, aptitudes and marks of 
an individual, which show that he is qualified to attain arahant- 
ship. 


* The shaving of the hair is one of the ceremonies at the reception 

_ of a novice into the order. 

Adissamanasamdhi means literally ‘with invisible joints’. 

* Paravadi, lit. ‘who had spoken of the further shore.’ 

* The king leaves it to Nigrodha to choose his own place since he 
does not know his rank. From the fact of Nigrédha’s seating 
himself on the throne Asdka perceives that a monk of the 
highest rank is before him, and he rejoices that he did not assign 
a lower place to him. 


i.e. the section entitled ‘unwearying zeal’. There are-eleven 
minor vaggas in the Samyutta-Nikaya, bearing this title, and 
nine Appamadasuttas. 

Upajhayassa. Every novice on his entrance into his order 
chooses an Upajjhaya ‘a master’, and an acariya ‘teacher’. It 
appears from Mahavagga 1.25. 6 ff., 32.1 ff., that there is no 
difference between the function of the two. The acariya seems, 
according to Mahavagga !.32. 1, to be only the deputy or substi- 
tute of the upajjhaya. 

He takes his refuge (sarana) in the Buddha, his doctrine and his 
community, and undertakes to keep certain precepts which are 
binding on all Buddhists, they are abstention from destruction 
of life, theft, adultery, lying, and from the use of intoxicating 
liquors. 


*  Tittivanam — Those whom his father had already supported 


and whom Asoka did in fact entertain, with certain changes. He 
now gradually susbstituted Buddhist monks. | 
Samanaka — is that which a monk is allowed to call his own, 
such as robes, the alms-bowl, & etc. . 
Asokarama — The Asoka monastery in the capital Pataliputta. 
Three gems (Ratanattayam) — are the Buddha, Dhamma and 
Sangha; i.e. the Buddha, his doctrine and his community. 
Thupa-offerings (Thupapuja) — The tope (thapa) is never miss- 
ing from a Buddhist monastery. Festival of which a tope is the 
centre are frequently mentioned in the Mahavamsa. 


* On the signs of a Buddha, see the Lakkhana Suttanta in D.III, 
p.142 foll, and GRUNWEDEL, Buddhistische Kunst in Indien, . 
p. 138 foll. 

Akkhipuja. lit. corresponds to our ‘consecration’. See vinaya iii. 
3 


Vasihi — ‘by those who have the senses under control’. In the 
Kambodja Mahavamsa (s. Hardy, J.P.T.S. 1902-3, p.61 foll.) 
follows here (vv. 1276-1338) an episode relating to Asamdhimit- 


ta. Asoka puts his consort to the test, she having boasted of 
merit acquired. He requires of her that she shall provide, be- 
tween one day and another, robes for the 60,000 monks. With 
the help of the deity Kubera, who remembers the kindness 
shown by her to the Paccékabuddha (see above), she accom- 
_plishes what the king demands her. 

Tissa — a dweller in the Brahma heaven. 

Imam qonikarsntagy =: that is, in the work of the Second Coun- 
cil. 


That is, he asked if he might be permitted to learn it under the 

condition mentioned. 

By khinasava are understood the arahants; by ariya are all the 

Buddha’s hearers (Vibhanga 372), by puthujjana the remaining 

multitude who still stand outside the way leading to perfection. 

On asava, see RHYS DAVIDS, Dialogues of the Buddha, 

1.92;i1.28 

The Kasis (Skr. Kasi) are one of the sixteen tribes of northern 

India, settled in the district round Benares. Kasi is also the old 

name of Benares. RHYS DAVIDS, Buddhist India, p.24. 

The old capital of Magadha, Skr, Girivraja “Mountain Strong-h- 

old”. It was situated on the top of a hill, at the foot of which 

afterwards Rajagaha was built. RHYS DAVIDS, 1.c., p. 37. ~ 
* j.e. Pataliputta (now Patna). 

Kukkutarama - a monastery in Pataliputta. VA. SMITH, Aso- 

ka, pp. 183, 193, 194. 


Six supernormal powers — the six abhinfia are (i) the power of 
iddhi, (ij) the heavenly ear, i.e. supernormal power of hearing, 
(iii) the power to read the thoughts of others, (iv) the knowledge 
of former existences, (v) the heavenly eye. i.e. supernormal 
power of seeing, (vi) the abandonment of the asavas. 


Pabhinnapatisambhida — by this term is understood a trans- 
cendent faculty in grasping the meaning of a text or subject 
(attha) in grasping the Law of all things as taught by the Buddha 
(Dhamma); in exegesis (nirutti); readiness in expounding and 
discussion (patibhana). 

A play on the double meaning of cittam and nirujjhati. Who- 
soever thinks aright and whose thought does not go astray, i.e. 
whosoever knows the truth, his intellect comes unto nibbana 
never to return again. But on the other hand, he who does not 
think aright and does not follow the true doctrine will enter into 
a new existence and will not reach deliverance. 

i.e. The double thought. The reference is to the Yamakappaka- 
rana of the Abhidhamma. 

Kammatthana — the foundations of right acting. By this is 
meant the right method for the practice of meditation. See 
CHILDERS P.D. s.v. 


Let all the minstrels taking each his own instrument of music 
play in the viharas everywhere. 

As the multitudes of gods in the celestial city, where festival has 
been proclaimed, so did men arrange splended offerings. 


Sasanadayada — evidently the term is a title of honour. 
Upanissaya — includes all those qualities, aptitudes and marks 
of an individual, which show that he is qualified to attain 
arahantship. 

This was necessary as Samghamitta was not of the prescribed 
age. 

That is, Moggaliputta, ‘Tissa, the son of Moggali.’ 
Kammavacam aka: i.e. he was president of the chapter when 
Mahinda was ordained. Kammavaca ‘is the name of the pro- 
ceedings at a kamma or ecclesiastical act, by which some 
question is decided by vote,’ CHILDERS, P.D. s.v. 


The begging-round of the mendicants must be carried out in the 
forenoon, according to the rules of the order. 
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Tejojhanavasena — The meditating ascetic concentrates all his 
thoughts on the concept ‘fire’ (tejo) which is one of hte ten 
kasinani or divisions of kammatthana (see CHILDERS, s.v. 
kasino); the effect is that a fire arises within his body which 
consumes him. 

Nimmamasaccharikam dahi sakalam kayam, literally, burned 
the whole body into a fleshless and skinless one. 

* A cankama belongs to each vihara. It is ‘a straight piece of 
ground cleared and levelled for the purpose of walking up and 
down upon for exercise and meditaion.’ See S.B.E xx, p. 103 n. 


* According to Samantha-Pasadika (Introd. Samyutta Nikaya in 
Vinaya Pitaka ii, p. 283 foll.) 3010 12 foll. the king had dreamed a 
dream, the night before, which the soothsayers interpreted 
thus, that a samananaga a great ascetic, would touch his right 
hand. As the thera now laid hold of the king’s hand the attend- 
ants were about to kill him. For to touch the king’s hand was a 
crime punishable by death. However, the king restrained them. 
But the thera laid hold of the king’s hand as a sign that he 
accepted him as his pupil. 


* The expressions are difficult to render but the sense is clear. On 
the boundaries of a space measuring a mile in diameter, there 
were placed at North, South, East and West a waggon, a horse, 

~ aman, anda vessel full of water. The earthquake was so strictly 
limited in its action that these objects were affected by the 
quaking only as to the half on the inner side, the other half 
remained unmoved. 

* The different ditthiyo or heretical doctrines, reckoned as sixty- 
two in all, are frequently mentioned in the canonical books, thus 
in the Brahmajalasuttanta of the Dighanikaya (D.1, 13 foll.). 

* CHILDERS (P.D. s.v. vibhajati) renders the sense appropriate- 
ly with ‘religion of Logic or Reason’. Vibhajjavada is identical 
with theravada. Kern, Manual, p. 110. 


* A work of Adhidhamma. Katharatthu, ed. by A.C. TAYLOR, 
Vol.u, ii, P.T.S . 1894 1897. 


VENERABLE ARAHANT 
MAHINDA ARRIVING IN 
SRI LANKA 


a. The Mission to Sri Lanka 


t the Third Council was also taken the important deci- 
sion of sending missionaries to different regions to 
preach Buddhism and establish the Sdsana there. 


Mahinda was thirty-two years old when he undertook the mis- 
sion to Sri Lanka. He had adopted the religious life at the age of 
twenty, mastered the doctrines and attained the highest spiritual 
life, i.e., Arahantship. Pondering on the fitting time to come to Sri 
Lanka he perceived that Mutasiva, the ruler at that time, was in his 
old age and hence it was advisable to tarry until his son became 
ruler. 


In the meantime Mahinda visited his relatives at Dakkhinagiri 
and his mother at Vedisagiri along with his companions. His moth- 
er Devi whom Asoka had married while yet he was a prince was 
living at Vedisagiri at that time. Having stayed for six months at- 
Dakkhinagiri and a month at Vedisagiri Mahinda perceived that 
the right time had come, for the old ruler was dead and his son 
Devanampiya Tissa had become king. 

Devanampiya Tissa was the second son of Mutasiva. He was a 
friend of Asoka even before he became king but the two had not 
seen each other. The first thing that Devanampiya Tissa did when 
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Venerable arahant Mahinda arrives to convert Sri Lanka to Buddhism 


he became king was to send envoys to Asoka, bearing costly 
presents. The envoys, when they returned brought among other 
things, the following message from Asoka. 


“ Aham Buddham ca Dhammam ca Sangham ca saranamaga 
upasakattam vedesim Sakyaputtassa sasane 
tvamp ‘imani ratanani uttamani naruttama 
cittam pasadayitvana saddhaya saranam bhaja.” 


“I have taken refuge in the Buddha, his Doctrine and his Order. | 
have declared myself a lay-disciple in the religion of the Sakya son; 
seek then even thou, O best of men, converting thy mind with 
believing heart, take refuge in these best of gems.” 


This message of Asoka was conveyed to king Devanampiya 
Tissa in the month of Vesakha and it was the full-moon day of the 
following month Jettha (Sinh. Poson) that Mahinda fixed for his 
arrival in Sri Lanka. Among the companions of Mahinda were the 
theras Itthiya, Uttiya, Sambala and Bhaddasala, the samanera 
Sumana who was the son of Sanghamitta, and the lay-disciple 
Bhanduka who was the son of a daughter df Devi’s sister and had 
become an Anagamin (Once-returner) on hearing a sermon of 
Mahinda preached to Devi. 


b. Arrival of Mahinda 


Thus on the full-moon day of the month of Jettha in the year 236 
B.E. (i.e. 250 B.C.), Mahinda and his companions departing from 
Vedisagiri rose up in the air and alighted on the Silakuta of the 
pleasant Missaka hill, present Mihintalé, eight miles east of Anu- 
radhapura. The thera alighted here for he had perceived that he 
would meet the king there on that day. The first meeting of the king 
of Lanka and the Thera Mahinda is graphically described in the 
chronicles of Sri Lanka. The full-moon day of Jettha was a day of 
national festival in Lanka. Men and women were engaged in amus- 
ing themselves. The king with a large party of followers went to 


Mihintale hills on a hunting expedition. There he saw dignified men 
distinguished appearance who faced him and addressed him not as 
ordinary men addressing a king but as those to whom a king was 
their inferior. The conversation impressed the king and his imme- 
diate surrender to the wisdom and piety displayed by the Thera 
was complete. Mahinda in reply to the king’s inquiry as to who they 
were and whence they had come, said:— 


“ Samana mayam Maharaja Dhammarajassa savaka 
taveva anukampaya jambudi pa idhagata.” 


“We are the disciples of the Lord of Dhamma. 
In compassion towards thee, Maharaja, 
We have repaired hither from India.” 


When he heard these words of the thera he laid aside his bow 
and arrow and approaching the thera exchanged greetings with 
him and sat down near him. Mahinda then had a conversation with 
the king and realizing that the king was intelligent enough to 
comprehend the Dhamma preached the Culahatthi pado pama- 
sutta. At the end of the discourse the king and his retinue of forty 
thousand people embraced the new faith. Having invited the mis- 
sionaries to the city the king left for his palace. Mahinda spent his 
first day in Sri Lanka at Mihintale where he solemnised the first 
ecclesisastical act by admitting to the Order the lay follower Bhan- 
duka who had accompanied him from India. 


c. Entry into the Capital 


On the invitation of the king, Mahinda and the other theras 
arrived at Anuradhapura on the following day. Going forward to 
meet the theras the king respectfully led them into the palace 
where he himelf served them with dainty food. After meal Mahinda 
preached the Petavatthu the Vimanavatthu and the Sacca-sa- 
myutta to the royal household. 


The people of the city who heard of the thera flocked near the 
palace-gate to see them and the king prepared a hall outside the 
palace so that the townspeople could see the theras. On this 
occasion Mahinda preached the Devaduta-sutta (Majjhima Ni- 
kaya, no. 130). 


- This hall too was not spacious enough for the vast gathering and 
seats were prepared for the theras in the Nandana-garden in the 
royal park, where Mahinda preached the Balapandita-sutta (Maj- 
jhima Nikaya no. 129) 


In the evening the theras expressed their desire to go back to 
Mihintale. The king who wished them to stay in his capital granted 
to the Sangha the royal park Mahamegha, for their residence. The 
king himself marked the boundaries by ploughing a furrow. Thus 
was established the Mahavihara which became the earliest cele- 
brated centre of the Buddhist religion. Having spent twenty-six 
days in the Mahamegha park the thera returned to Mihintalé for 
the rain-retreat (vassa). This was the beginning of the Cetiyagiri-vi- 
hara, another great monastic institution of early Buddhist Sri Lan- 
ka. 


SANGHAMITTA THER] ~~. 
ARRIVED AT SRI LANKA 
WITH BODHI—SAPLING 


any women of Sri Lanka headed by Queen Anil, de- 
sired to enter the Order of disciples and thus it came 
about that emissaries led by the king’s nephew Arittha 


were sent to Emperor Asoka to obtain the help of female disciples 
to enable the women of Lanka to obtain ordination. 


COARSER TS EL DEE LEER EAL LEA 


Theri Sangamitta arrives in Sri Lanka with sacred Bo sapling 
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Sanghamitta, the sister of Mahinda Thera, who had entered the 
Order and had received ordination, was sent out to Lanka at the 
request of the king and the people and on the recommendation of 
Mahinda Thera. 


The message sent by Thera Mahinda to Emperor Asoka pleased 
him very much, for in it he realized that the mission to Lanka had 
been eminently successful and the king and the people of Lanka 
had accepted the new doctrine with enthusiasm. 


Emperor Asoka decided on sending a token of the Great and 
Enlightened One to the land of Lankdand prepared a branch of the 
Bodhi tree under which the Lord attained enlightenment. He 
planted the branch in a golden vessel and when it had taken root, 
conveyed it to the ship. He also sent a large number of attendants 
to accompany the tree, the chronicles mention that these were 
selected from the Brahmins, nobles and householders and consist- 
ed of 64 families. The Sanghamitta Theri and her attendants em- 
barked on the same ship as well as the ambassadors and mes- 
sengers who came from Lanka. The ship sailed from Tamralipti 
(Tamluk) and arrived at the port in Lanka in seven days. The port 
was known as Jambukola and was situated in the north of the 
island. The king of Lanka on hearing of the arrival of the ship had 
the road from JambukoOla to the capital city of Anuradhapura gaily 
decorated. He arrived in state and he himself took charge of the 
Bodhi tree. This tree was planted in the Mahamegha garden of 
Anuradhapura with great festivities and tended with honour and 
care and up to this date it flourishes as one of the most sacred 
objects of veneration and worship for millions of Buddhists. 
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Buddha Dhamma is written down on ola leaves for the first time, at 
Aluvihara in Sri Lanka 


FIRST RECORDING OF 
DHAMMA ON OLA 
LEAVES IN SRI LANKA 


t is stated in the early chronicles, that after the accep- 
tance of Buddhism by the people in Lanka and after the 
formation of a hierarchy of disciples who were Sinha- 


lese, a council was held under Mahinda Théra, where all the leading 
ther as were present and the teachings were recited, and authorita- 
tively laid down, as was done in the third convocation held in India 
under the direction of Emperor Asoka. Theravada was thus estab- 
lished in Ceylon and according to tradition and custom the various 
parts of the Pitaka were learnt by the members of the Order and 
committed to memory and were preserved as oral tradition . It was 
seen how during the famine that broke out in the time of King 
Vattagamani Abhaya (about 80 B.C.) a great strain was put on the 
continuance of this form of preserving the teachings of the Tipita- 
ka. When conditions became normal, the members of the Order 
considered the question of the possibility of losing the teachings if 
any similar calamity or calamities were to occur in the future and 
they decided that the time had arrived for committing these teach- 
ings to writing, so that they might be preserved for future genera- 
tions. The advent of schisms about this time might also have 
weighed strongly in favour of this decision. Thus the members of 
the Order assembled at the Mahavihara at Anuradhapura took 
counsel together, and with the permission and encouragement of 
the king a convocation was held where the teachings were recited 
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and scribes were engaged to commit to writing, on palm leaves, the 
Pali canonical texts (the Tipitaka) consisting of Vinaya, Satta and 
Abhidhamma; and the Sinhalese commentaries. According to the 
Nikaya Samgraha, a Sinhalese work of the fourteenth century 
dealing with the history of the Buddhist Church, after the convoca- 
tion at Mahavihara at Anuradhapura, the selected number of 
reciters and scribes, 500 in all, repaired, to Alulena (Aluvihara) 
cave temple close to Matale, in the central province, where in 
retirement they completed the work assigned to them and thus for 


ie first time brought out in book form the teachings of the Bud- 
a. 


THE CITADEL OF SIGIRIYA 


he sight is stupendous even today: a massive mono- 
lith of red stone rises 600 feet from the green scrub - 
jungle to accentuate the lucid blue of the sky. How 


over powering, then, this rock fortress of Sigiriya must have been 
when it was crowned by a palace 15 centuries ago. 

Sigiriya (say se-gih-REE-yah) was no gloomy and forbidding 
fortification, as many other citadels are. At the brief height of its 
glory — a flowering of only 18 years in the late 5th Century - it was 
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Fresco paintings from Sigiriva, Sri Lanka 


one of the loveliest royal cities that ever graced the earth. And 
today, it is perhaps the single most remarkable memory for visitors 
to Sri Lanka. 


Ruins of the fabled palace spread across the very peak of the 
“Lion Rock” - so-named, perhaps, because visitors formerly began 
the final harrowing ascent through the open jaws and throat (gi- 
riya) of alion (sinha) whose likeness was once sculpted halfway up 
the monolith. Only the gigantic paws remain today. Within a grotto 
on Sigiriya’s sheer west face, beautiful bare-breasted maidens still 
smile from incredible fresco paintings. Surrounding the foot of the 
rock, extending for several hundred meters, are Asia’s oldest 
surviving landscape gardens, incorporating lovely ponds around 
Sigiriya’s plinth of fallen boulders. 


The Parricide King 


The site of Sigiriya was known from ancient times. Inscriptions 
on boulders confirm that it was a hermitage for Buddhist monks 
from an early date. Its importance as a seat of royalty began and 
ended in the last quarter of the 5th Century,under the direction of a 


mad genius named Kasyapa - who conceived and perfected this 


masterpiece under a shadow of paranoiac fear. 


Kasyapa was the eldest son of Anuradhapura’s King Dhatusena, 
the great tank builder. Fearing that he would be supplanted in the 
royal succession by his younger half-brother Mogallana - whose 
mother was of royal blood while Kasyapa’s was acommoner-Ka- 
syapa seized the throne and imprisoned his father. Mogallana fled 
to India. 
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Kasyapa demanded that his father reveal the wealth he was 
convinced had been hidden. Dhatusena took the young usurper to 
the bund of the Kalawewa, the greatest of his irrigation works, 
below which lived a venerable monk who had been his teacher and 
companion of many years. “There,” said Dhatusena pointing, “are 
all the treasures that | possess.” 


“Slay my father!”cried an outraged Kasyapa. The former king 
was walled alive within his tomb. 


Fear, arrogance and a delusion of divinity drove Kasyapa to 
construct his palace on Sigiriya rock. Seven years after his ascent 
to the throne in 477 A.D., Kasyapa moved into his fabulous new 
palace. Eleven years after, in 495, he descended from his impreg- 
nable stronghold to meet Mogallana - returned from India with an 
army of combined Chola and Sinhalese troops - on the treacherous 
plains near the modern village of Habarana. 


At the height of battle, Kasyapa’s elephant, sensing a hidden 
swamp before him, momentarily turned aside. His army, fearing 
their leader had turned in retreat, broke in confusion. Kasyapa was 
left defenseless. Flamboyant to the last, he drew his dagger, cut his 
own throat, raised the blade high in the air, and stuck it back in its 
sheath before falling. | 


Sigiriyan Graffiti 


Although Mogallana immediately moved his capital back to 
Anuradhapura, Sirigirya was not instantly forgotten. For at least 
500 years after death of Kasyapa, sightseers scaled the citadel to 
gawk at the Sigiriya Maidens and admire the view. Sri Lanka’s 
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oldest graffiti verify this. Incised in tiny pearl-like script into the 
so-called Mirror Wall, beneath the frescoes pocket, are prose and 
poems more than 1,000 years old. 


Today, most of the three-meter (10 foot) high Mirror Wall has 
fallen, and no one is likely to mistake for the original that portion 
rebuilt by the Archaeological Department. The true wall is disitin- 
gushed by the extraordinary coating of polished lime which still 
today, 1,500 years later, gleams and reflects like glass. 


The Mirror Wall held the astonishing walkway called the 
Gallery against the rock face. Visitors pass along this route imme- 
diately after they have climbed the caged spiral staircase to the 
phenomenal frescoes pocket of the Sigiriya Maidens. 


No one quite knows whom the seductive beauties, painted _ in 
brilliant colours on the rock wall, represent. It is easy to think of 
them as apsaras, heaven-dwelling nymphs from a realm of radiant 
light — above whom, perhaps, lived the “god-king” in his rock-top 
palace. But perhaps they were only intended to be ladies of the 
‘court on their way to make flower offerings at a temple. The graffiti 
speak of 500 “damsels”; there are but 22 today, protected from 
sun, wind and rain erosion in this sheltered grotto. In 1967, a vandal 
obliterated several of these priceless treasures. a 


The pathway toward the rock’s summit leads from the frescoes ~ 


along the Mirror Wall; past a lookout where a galdunna, or boul- 
der-catapult, still waits to be loosend on an attacker’s head; and up 
to the Lion Terrace. Bounded on three sides by a low parapet and 
on the fourth (the south) by sheer cliff, it is a beautiful site. The 
gigantic lion which once crouched here half-emerged from his den, 
a magnificiently romantic architectural concept; the conceit of 
having the one path to the climax of this fantastic city lie through 
the jaws of the menacing beast provided an intimidating military 
advantage as well. Today, one merely climbs through two clawed 
paws to reach the steep stairwell and wind-blown railing that lead 
to the summit. 


The entire summit of Sigiriya, nearly three acres in extent, was 
occupied by buildings. Running water trickled through channels 
beneath the floor of the moated, colonnaded Royal Summer 
House. Bathing pools were cut out of the living room. Below and to 
the east, canopied divan or “throne” was carved from naked rock. 


At the base of the rock are the fascinating rock and water 
gardens. Especially note one enormous split boulder. On the half 
still standing, a water cistern has ben cut. On the fallen half, a rock 
throne faces a square, levelled floor which may represent a council 
hall. 


Several Buddhist religious sites can be identified among other 
rocks. In the Cobra Hood Cave, so named because of the way the 
rock looms over it, an inscription dates to the 2nd Century B.C., 
and faint remains of ancient paintings can be discerned on the 
ceiling. A cave vihara contains the undated torso of a Buddha 
statue. There are more traces of paintings on the ceiling of the 
Asana Chapel; its empty stone slab is believed to have been a 
throne for an absent Buddha, on which early monks meditated. To 
the north, the so-called Preaching Rock held tiered platforms for 
orating monks. A multitude of miniature niches are carved into the 
rock; on poya days, these held the flickering lights of 100 oil lamps. 


- At the main western entrance to the Sigiriya compound, the 
Water Garden beckons coolly. The symmetrically planned ponds 
may have been purely ornamental. 


After many neglected centuries lost in the scrub jungle, Sigiriya 
was rediscovered by an incredulous British hunter in the mid-19th 
Century. Form 1982 to 1987 under UNESCO and Cultural Trian- 
gle Project sponsorship, extensive digs and restoration are under- 
way. Finds are exhibited at the small Archaeological Museum just 
west of the water garden, outside the main walls of the fortress. 








HUMAN FREEDOM. 


| n the time of the Buddha it was common for both men and women to enter into services in rich 

households due to their extreme poverty. In fact this traffic in human slaves was very common 
at the time, even though it was contra indicated for a follower of the Buddha. The state of slavery that 
existed at the time is well illustrated by the story of the slave girl Rajjumala who worked for a very 
wicked mistress who treated her without any mercy even for the slightest fault. Here the Buddha 
admonishes both servant and mistress and teaching them the Doctrine, bestows permanent peace 
on both of them. 
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MINISTERING TO THE SICK. 


| n spite of the fact that the study and practice of medicine and surgical science has advanced toa 
great extent by the Buddha’s time, hardly any attention was paid to nursing or caring for the 
sick. Putigatta Tissa Thera was a monk who was stricken by askin disease which spread covering his 
whole body with a mass of ulcerating matter. Lying unattended by the fellow monks his condition 
worsens. The Buddha going to the stricken monk who now lies dangerously ill, bathes him in warm 
water with the help of Ananda Thera, and cleans his robes. Having made him comfortable the Buddha 
expounds the Teaching to him, explaining the true nature of the human body. Enlightened by the 
discourse the Thera becomes an Arahant. The Buddha then addresses the other monks on the 
ennobling task of caring for the sick. Accepting the compassionate exhortation of the Master and 
following His noble example, the laity started to build wards for sick monks in all large monasteries. 
Later King Dhammasoka was to build hospitals not only for the public but also for sick animals. 
Hence the honour for the establishment of the first hospitals should be given to the Buddhists. 
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The perfection of generosity (Dana Paramita) — Sasa Jatakaya 


SASA-JATAKA |. 


EC 


Savatthi, they say, provided all the requisites for the Brotherhood 
with: Buddha at its head, and setting upa pavilion at his 
house door, he invited. all the company.of priests 
with their chief. Buddha, seated them on elegant 
seats prepared for them, and offered them a variety of choice and 
dainty food. And saying, “Come again to-morrow,” he entertained 
them for a whole week, and on the seventh day he presented 
Buddha and the five hundred priests under him with all the requi- 
sites. At the end of the feast the Master, in returning thanks, said, 
“Lay Brother, you are right in giving pleasure and satisfaction by 
this charity. For this is a tradition of wise men of old, who sacrificed 
their lives for any beggars they met with, and gave them even their 
own flesh to eat.” And at the request of his host he related this 
old-world legend. 


even red fish,” etc. This story was told by the 
Master while living at Jetavana, about a gift of all 
the Buddhist requisites. A certain landowner at 





| See R. Morris, Folk-lore Journal, ii. 336 and 370 Jatakamala, No. 
6. On the wide spread prevalence of the legend of the Hare in the 
Moon, see T. Harley’s Moon-Lore, p. 60. 


Once upon a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Banares, 
the Bodhisatta came to life as a young hare and lived ina wood. On 
one side of this wood was the foot of amountain, on another side a 
river, and on the third side a border-village. The hare had three 
friends — a monkey, a jackal and an otter. These four wise crea- 
tures lived together [52] and each of them got his food on his own 
hunting-ground, and in the evening they again came together. The 
hare in his wisdom by way of admonition preached the Truth to his 
three companions, teaching that alms are to be given, the moral 
law to be observed, and holy days to be kept. They accepted his 
admonition and went each to his own part of the jungle and dwelt 
there. 


And so in the course of time the Bodhisatta one day observing 
the sky, and looking at the moon knew that the next day would bea 
fast-day, and addressing his three companions he said, “To-mor- 
row is a fast-day. Let all three of you take upon you the moral 
precepts, and observe the holy day. To one that stands fast in 
moral practice, almsgiving brings a great reward. Therefore feed 
any beggars that come to you by giving them food from your own 
table.” They readily assented, and abode each in his own place of 
dwelling. 


On the morrow quite early in the morning, the otter sallied forth 
to seek his prey and went down to the bank of the Ganges. Now it 
came to pass that a fisherman had landed seven red fish, and 
stringing them together onawithe, he had taken and buried them 
in the sand on the river’s bank. And then he dropped down the 
stream, catching more fish. The otter scenting the buried fish, dug 
up the sand till he came upon them, and pulling them out cried 
aloud thrice, “Does any one own these fish?” And not seeing any 
owner he took hold of the withe with his teeth and laid the fish in the 
jungle where he dwelt, intending to eat them at a fitting time. And 
then he lay down, thinking how virtuous he was! The jackal too 
sallied forth in quest of food and found in the hut of a field-watcher 
two spits, a lizard and a pot of milk-curd. And after thrice crying 
aloud, “To whom do these belong?” and not finding an owner, he 
put on his neck the rope for lifting the pot, and grasping the spits 
and the lizard with his teeth, he brought and laid them in his own 
lair, thinking, “In due season I will devour them,” and so lay down 
[53] reflecting how virtuous he had been. 


The monkey also entered the clump of trees, and gathering a 
bunch of mangoes laid them up in his part of the jungle, meaning to 
eat them in due season, and then lay down, thinking how virtuous 
he was. But the Bodhisatta in due time came out, intending to 
browse on the kuca grass, and as he lay in the jungle, the thought 
occurred to him, “It is impossible for me to offer grass to any 
beggars that may chance to appear, and | have no oil or rice and 
such like. If any beggar shall appeal to me, | shall have to give him 
my own flesh to eat.” At this splendid display of virtue, Sakka’s 
white marble throne manifested signs of heat. Sakka on reflection 
discovered the cause and resolved to put this royal hare to the test. 
First of all he went and stood by the otter’s dwelling-place, dis- 
guised as a brahmin, and being asked why he stood there, he 
replied, “Wise Sir, if | could get something to eat, after keeping the 
fast, | would perform all my priestly duties.” The otter replied, 
“Very well, I will give you some food,” and as he conversed with 
him he repeated the first stanza:- 

Seven red fish I safely brought to land from Ganges flood. 

O brahmin, eat thy fill, | pray, and stay within this wood. 


The brahmin said, “Let be till to-morrow. I will see to it by and 
by. ” Next he went tothe jackal, and when asked by him why he 
stood there, he made the same answer. The jackal, too, readily 
promised him some food, and in talking with him repeated the 
second stanza:- 


[54] A lizard and a jar of curd , the keeper’s evening meal, 
Two spits to roast the flesh withal I wrongfully did steal: 
Such as I have I give to thee: O brahmin, eat, I pray, 

If thou shouldst deign within this wood a while with us to 
stay. 


Said the brahmin, “Let be till to-morrow. I will see to it by and 
by. ” Then he went to the monkey, and when asked what he meant 
by standing there, he answered just as before. The monkey readily 
offered him some food, and in conversing with him gave utterance 
to the third stanza:— 


An icy stream, a mango ripe, and pleasant greenwood shade, 
Tis thine to enjoy, if thou canst dwell content in forest glade. 


Said the brahmin, “Let be till to-morrow. I will see to it by and 
bye.” And he went to the wise hare, and on being asked by him why 
he stood there, he made the same reply. The Bodhisatta on hearing 
what he wanted was highly delighted, and said, “Brahmin, you-have 
done well in, coming to me for food. This day will 1 grant you a boon 
that I have never granted before, but you shall not break the moral 
law by taking animal life. Go, friend, and when you have piled 
together logs of wood, and kindled a fire, come and let me know, 
[55] and 1 will sacrifice myself by falling into the midst of the flames, 
and when my body is roasted, you shall eat my flesh and fulfil all 
your priestly duties.” And in thus addressing him the hare uttered 
the fourth stanza:— 
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Nor sesame, nor beans, nor rice have I as food to give, 
But roast with fire my flesh I yield, if thou with us wouldst live. 


Sakka, on hearing what he said, by his miraculous power caused 
a heap of burning coals to appear, and came and told the Bodhisat- 
ta. Rising from his bed of kuca grass and coming to the place, he 
thrice shook himself that if there were any insects within his coat, 
they might escape death. Then offering his whole body as a free gift 
he sprang up, and like a royal swan, alighting on a cluster of lotuses, 
in an ecstasy of joy he fell on the heap of live coals. But the flame 
failed even to heat the pores. of the hair on the body of the 
Bodhisatta, and it was as if he had entered a region of frost. Then he 
addressed Sakka in these words: “Brahmin, the fire you have 
kindled is icy-cold: it fails to heat even the pores of the hair on my 
body. What is the meaning of this?” “Wise Sir,” he replied, “Iam no 


‘brahmin. | am Sakka, and I have.come to put your virtue to the 


test.” The Bddhisatta said, “If not only thou, Sakka, but all the 
inhabitants of the world were to try me in this matter of almsgiving, 


- they would not find in me any unwillingness to give,” and with this 


the Bddhisatta uttered a cry of exultation like a lion roaring. Then 
said Sakka to the Bodhisatta, “O wise hare, be thy virtue known 
throughout a whole aeon.” And squeezing the mountain, with the 
essence thus extracted, he daubed the sign of a hare on the orb of 
the moon. And after depositing the hare on a bed of young kuca 
grass, in the same wooded part of the jungle, Sakka returned to his 
own place in heaven. [56] And these four wise creatures dwelt 
happily and harmoniously together, fulfilling the moral law and 
observing holy days, till they departed to fare according to their 
deeds. 


The Master, when he had ended his lesson, revealed the Truths 
and identified the Birth:— At the conclusion of the Truths the 
householder, who gave as a free-gift all the Buddhist requisites, 
attained fruition of the First Path:— “At that time Ananda was the 
otter, Moggallana was the jackal,.Sariputta the monkey, and | 
myself was the wise hare.” 


f comely presence,” etc. This was a story told by 


SAMKHAPALA—JATAKA 
the Master, while dwell-at Jétavana, with regard 


() to the duties of holy days. Now on this occasion 


Master, expressing approval of certain lay folk who kept holy days, 
said: “Wise men of old, giving up the great glory of the Naga world, 
observed holydays,” and at their request he related a story of the past. 


Once upon a time a king of Magadha ruled in Rajagaha. At that 


_ time the Bodhisatta was born as the son of this king’s chief consort, 


and they gave him the name of Duyyodhana. On coming of age he 
acquired liberal arts at Takkasila and returned home to see his 
father. And father installed him in the kingdom [162] and adopting 
the religious took up his abode in the park. Thrice a day did the 
Bodhisatta come to visit his father who thereby received great 
profit and honour. Owing to this hindrance he failed to perform 
even the preparatory rites that led to mystic meditation and he 
thought, “I am receiving great profit and honour: so long as | live 
here it will be impossible for me to destroy this attachment of mine. 
Without saying a word to my son, I will depart elsewhere.” Not 
telling a creature he left the park and passing beyond the borders of 
the realm of Magadha he built him a hut of leaves in the Mahimsaka 
kingdom, near Mount Candaka, in a bend of the river Kannapen- . 
na, where issues out of the lake Samkhapala. There he took up his 
abode and forming the preparatory rites he developed the faculty 
of mystic meditation and subsisted on whatever he could pick up. 
A king of the Nagas, Samkhapala by name, issuing forth from the 
Kannapenna river with a numerous company of snakes from time 
to time would visit the ascetic, and he instructed the Naga king in 
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the Law. Now the son was anxious to see his father and being 
ignorant as to where he had gone, he set on foot an inquiry, and on 
finding out that he was dwelling in such and such a place he 
repaired thither with a large retinue to see him. Having halted a 
short distance off, accompanied by a few courtiers he set out in the 
direction of the hermitage. At this moment Samkhapala with a 
large following sat listening to the Law, but on seeing the king 
approaching he rose up and with a salutation to the sage he took 
his departure. The king saluted his father and after the usual 
courtesies had been exchanged he inquired, saying, “Reverend sir, 
what king is this that has been to see you?” “Dear son, he is 
Samkhapala, the Naga king.” The son by reason of the great 
magnificence of the Naga conceived a longing for the Naga world. 
Staying there a few days he furnished his father with a constant 
supply of food, and then returned to his own city. There he had an 
alms-hall erected at the four city gates, and by his alms-giving he 
made a stir throughout all India, and in aspiring to the Naga world 
he ever kept the moral law and observed the duty of holy days, and 
at the end of his life he was re-born in the Naga world as king 
Samkhapala. [163] In course of time he grew sick of this magnifi- 
cence and from that day desiring to be born as a man he kept the 
holy days, but dwelling as he did in the Naga world his observance 
of them was not a success and he deteriorated in morals. From that 
day he left the Naga world and not far from their river Kannapenna; 
coiled round an ant-hill between the high road and a-narrow path, 
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he there resolved to keep the holy day and took upon himself the 
moral law. And saying “Let those that want my skin or want my 
skin and flesh, let them, I say, take it all,” and thus sacrificing 
himself by way of charity he lay on-the top of the ant -hill and, 
stopping there on the fourteenth and fifteenth of the half-month, on 
the first day of each fortnight he returned to the Naga world. So 
one day when he lay there, having taken upon himself the obliga- 
tion of the moral law, a party of sixteen men who lived in a 
neighbouring village, being minded to eat flesh, roamed about in 
the forest with weapons in their hands and when they returned 
without finding anything, they saw him lying on the ant-hill and 
thinking, “To-day we have not caught so much as a young lizard, 
we will kill and eat this snake-king,” but fearing that on account of 
his great size, even if they caught him, he would escape from them, 
they thought they would pierce him with stakes just as he lay there 
coiled up, and after thus disabling him, effect his capture. So taking 
stakes in their hands they drew nigh to him. And the Bodhisatta 
caused his body to become as big as a trough-shaped canoe, and . 
looked very beautiful, like a jasmine wreath deposited on the 
ground, with eyes like the fruit of the gunja shrub and a head likea 
Jayasumana ! flower and at the sound of the foot-steps of these 
sixteen men, drawing out his head from his coils, and opening his 
fiery eyes, he beheld them coming with stakes in their hands and 
thought, “To-day my desire will be fulfilled as I lie here, | will be firm 
in my resolution and ‘yield myself up to them as a sacrifice, and 


when they strike me with their javelins and cover me with wounds, | 
will not open my eyes and regard them with anger.” And conceiv- 
ing this firm resolve through fear of breaking the moral law, [164] 
he tucked his head into his hood and lay down. Then coming up to 
him they seized him by the tail and dragged him along the ground: 
Again dropping him they wounded him in eight different places 
with sharp stakes and thrusting black bamboo sticks, thorns and 
all, into his open wounds, so proceeded on their way, carrying him 
with them by means of strings in the eight several places. The 
Great Being from the moment of his being wounded bythe stakes 
never once opened his eyes nor regarded the men with anger, but 
as he was being dragged along by means of the eight sticks his head 
hung down and struck the ground. So when they found that his 
head was drooping, they laid him down on the high road and 
piercing his nostrils with a slender stake they held up his head and 
inserted a cord, and after fastening it at the end they once more 
raised his head and set out on their way. At this moment a lan- 
downer named Alara, who dwelt in the city of Mithila in the king- 
dom of Vidéha, seated in a comfortable carriage was journeying 
with five hundred wagons, and seeing these lewd fellows on their 
way with the Bodhisatta, he gave all sixteen of them, together with 
an Ox apiece, a handful of golden coins to each, and to all of them 
outer and inner garments, and to their wives ornaments to wear; 
and so got them to release him.The Boddhisatta returned to the 
Naga palace and without any delay, issuing forth with a great 
retinue, he approached Alara, and after singing the praises of the 
Naga palace he took him with him and returned thither. Then he 
bestowed great honour on him together with three hundred Naga 
maidens and satisfied him with heavenly delights. Alara dwelt a 
whole year in the Naga palace in the enjoyment of heavenly plea- 
sures, and then saying to the Naga king, “My friend, I wish to 
become an ascetic,” and taking with him everything requisite for 
the ascetic life he left the abode of the Nagas for the Himalaya 
region and taking orders dwelt there for along time. By and by" he 
went on a pilgrimage and came to Benares where he took up his 
abode in the king’s park. Next day he entered the city for alms and 
made his way to the door of the king’s house. The king of Benares 
on seeing him was so charmed with his deportment that he called 
him to his presence, seated him on a special seat assigned to him 
and served him with a variety of dainty food. [165] Then seated ona 
low seat the king saluted him and conversing with him gave utter- 
ance to the first stanza: 

Of comely presence and of gracious mien, 

A scion thou of noble rank, | ween; 

Why then renounce earth’s joys and worldly gear 

To adopt the hermit’s robe and rule severe? 

In what follows the connexion of the stanzas is to be understood 

in the way of alternate speeches by the ascetic and the king. 


O lord of men, | well remembering 

The abode of that almighty Naga king, 

Saw the rich fruit that springs from holiness, 
And straight believing donned the priestly dress. 


Nor fear nor lust nor hate itself may make 

A holy man the worlds of truth forsake: 

Tell me the thing that I am fain to know, 

And faith and peace within my heart will grow. 


O king, on trading venture was I bound 

When these lewd wretches in my path were found, 
A full-grown snake in captive chains was led, 

And home in triumph joyously they sped. 

As I came up with them, O king, I cried, 

— Amazed I was and greatly terrified — 

‘Where are ye dragging, sirs, this monster grim, 
And what, lewd fellows, will ye do with him?’ 


‘This full-grown snake that ye see fettered thus 
With its huge frame will furnish food to us. 


[166] 
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Than this, Alara, thou couldst hardly wish 
To taste a better or more savoury dish.’ 


‘Hence to our home we'll fly and in a trice 
Each with his knife cut off a dainty slice 
And gladly eat his flesh, for, as you know, 
Snakes ever find in us a deadly foe.’ 


‘If this huge snake, late captured in the wood, 

Is being dragged along to serve as food, 

To each an ox | offer, one apiece, 

Should you this serpent from his chains release.’ 


‘Beef has for us a pleasant sound, | vow, 

On snakes’s flesh we have fed full oft ere now, 
Thy bidding, O Alara, we will do; 

Henceforth let friendship reign betwixt us two.’ 


Then they released him from the cord that passed 
Right through his nose and knotted held him fast, 
The serpent-king set free from durance vile 
Turned him towards the east, then paused a while, 


And facing still the east, prepared to fly, 

Looked back upon me with a tearful eye, 

While I pursuing him upon his way 

Stretched forth clasped hands, as one about to pray. 


‘Speed thou, my friend, like one in haste that goes, 
Lest once again thou fall amongst thy foes, 

Of such like ruffians shun the very sight, 

Or thou mayst suffer to thine own despite.’ 


Then to a charming limpid pool he sped 

— Canes and rose apples both its banks o’erspread - 
Right glad at heart, no further fear he knew, 

But plunged in azure depths was lost to view. 


No sooner vanished had the snake, than he 
Revealed full clearly his divinity, 

In kindly acts he played a filial part, 

And with his grateful speeches touched my heart. 


‘Thou dearer than my parents didst restore 

My life, true friend e’en to thy inmost core, 
Through thee my former bliss has been regained, 
Then come, Alara, see where once |! reigned, 

A dwelling stored with food, like Indra’s town 
Masakkasara, place of high renown.’ 


[167] 


[168] The serpent-king, sire, after he had spoken these words, 
still further singing the praises of his dwelling place, repeated a 
couple of stanzas: 


What charming spots in my domain are seen, 
Soft to the tread and clothed in evergreen! 
Nor dust nor gravel in our path we find, 

And there do happy souls leave grief behind. 


Midst level courts that sapphire walls surround 
Fair mango groves on every side abound, 
Whereon ripe clusters of rich fruit appear 
Through all the.changing seasons of the year. 


[169] Amidst these groves a fabric wrought of gold 
And fixed with silver bolts thou mayst behold, 
A dwelling bright in splendour, to outvie 
The lightning flash that gleams athwart the sky. 


Fashioned with gems_ and gold, divinely fair, 

And decked with paintings manifold and rare, 

‘Tis thronged with nymphs magnificently dressed, 
All wearing golden chains upon their breast. 
Then in hot haste did Samkhapala climb 

The terraced height, on which in power sumblime 
Uplifted on a thousand piers was seen 

The palace of his wedded wife and queen. 
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Quickly anon one of that maiden band | Where had the virus of thy poison gone? 
Bearing a precious jewel in her hand, Why, armed to the teeth and powerful as thou wert, 
A turquoise rare with magic power replete, From such poor creatures didst thou suffer hurt? 
And all unbidden offered me a seat. By no o’ermastering dread was I undone, 
The snake then grasped my arm and led me where Nor could my powers be crushed by any one. 
There stood a noble and right royal chair, The worth of goodness is by all confessed: 
‘Pray, let your Honour sit here by my side, Its bounds, like the sea shore, are ne’er transgressed. 
As parent dear to me art thou,’ he cried. Two times each moon I kept a holy day: 
A second nymph then quick at his command ‘T was then, Alara, that there crossed my way 
Came with a bowl of water in her hand, Twice eight lewd fellows, bearing in their hand 
And bathed my feet, kind service tendering A rope and knotted noose of finest strand. 
As did the queen for her dear lord the king. [173] The ruffians pierced my nose, and through the slit 
[170] Then yet another maiden in a trice Passing the cord, dragged me along by it. 
Served in a golden dish some curried rice, Such pain I had to bear — ah! cruel fate — 
Flavoured with many a sauce, that haply might For holding holy days inviolate. 
With dainty cravings tempt the appetite. Seeing in that long path, stretched at full length, 
With strains of music then — for such they knew A thing of beauty and enormous strength, 
Was their lord’s wish — they fain were to subdue ‘Why, wise and glorious one,’ I cried, ‘dost thou 
My will, nor did the king himself e’er fail Take on thyself this strict ascetic vow?” 
My soul with heavenly longings to assail. : Neither for child nor wealth is my desire 
Drawing nigh to me he thus repeated another stanza: hy Nor yet to length of days do | aspire; 
Three hundred wives, Alara, here have I, ae But midst the world of men I fain would live, 
Slim-waisted all, in beauty they outvie And to this end heroically strive. 
The lotus flower. Behold, they only live ~With hair and beard well-trimmed, thy sturdy frame 
To do thy will: accept the boon I give. Adorned with gorgeous robes, an eye of flame, 
Alara said: Bathed in red sandal oil thou seemst to shine 


[171] One year with heavenly pleasures was | blest Afar, e’en as some minstrel king divine. 


When to the king this question I addressed, With heavenly gifts miraculously blest 

‘How, Naga, is this palace fair thy home, And of whate’er thy heart may crave possest, 
And how to be thy portion did it come? I ask thee, serpent-king, the truth to tell. 

Was this fair place by accident attained, Why dost thou in man’s world prefer to dwell? 
Wrought by thyself, or gift from angels gained? Nowhere but in the world of men, | ween, 

| ask thee, Naga king, the truth to tell, May purity and self-restraint be seen: 

How didst thou come in this fair place to dwell.” If only once midst men I draw my breath, 


I'll put an end to further birth and death. 


Ever supplied with bountiful good cheer, 
With thee, O king, I’ve sojourned for a year, 
Now must | say farewell and flee away, 
Absent from home no longer can | stay. 


My wife and children and our menial band 
Are ever trained to wait at thy command: 

[174] No one, I trust, has offered thee a slight 
For dear art thou, Alara, to my sight. 
Kind parents’ presence fills a home with joy, 
Yet more than they some fondly cherished boy: 
But greatest bliss of all have | found here, 

[172] I held my life as vile and insecure, For thou, O king, hast ever held me dear. 


Without all power in ripeness to mature. | have a jewel rare with blood-red spot, 


Then followed stanzas uttered by the two ! alternately: 


"T was by no chance or natural law attained, 

Not wrought by me, no boon from angels gained; 
But to my own good actions, thou must know, 
And to my merits these fair halls | owe 


What holy vow, what life so chaste and pure 
What store of merit could such bliss secure? 

Tell me, O serpent-king, for I am fain 

To know how this fair mansion thou couldst gain. 


I once was king of Magadha, my name 
Duyyodhana, a prince of mighty fame: 


| meat and drink religiously supplied, That brings great wealth to such as have it not. 

And alms bestowed on all, both far and wide, Take it and go to thine own home, and when 

My house was like an inn, where all that came, Thou hast grown rich, pray, send it back again. 

Sages and saints, refreshed their weary frame. [175] Alara, having spoken these words proceeded as follows: 
Bound by such vows, such was the life] passed, ‘Then, O sire, | addressed the serpent-king and said, ‘I have no 
And such the store of merit | amassed, need of riches, sir, but | am anxious to take orders’, [176] and 
Whereby this mansion was at length attained, having beaged for everything requisite for the ascetic life, I left the 
And food and drink in ample measure gained. Naga palace together with the king, and after sending him back | 
This life, however bright for many a day entered the Himalaya country and took orders.” And after these 
With dance and song, yet lasted not for aye, words he delivered a religious discourse to the king of Benares and 
Weak creatures harry thee for all thy ‘might repeated yet another couple of stanzas: 


And feeble beings put the strong to flight. 


Why, armed to the teeth in such unequal fray, The higher law of ripening change obey: 
To those vile beggars shouldst thou fall a prey? Seeing what woes from sinful passion spring, 


By what o’ermastering dread wert thou undone? Faith led me on to be ordained, O king. 


Desires of man are transient, nor can they 


Men fall like fruit, to perish straight away, 
All bodies, young and old alike decay: 

In holy orders only find I rest, 

The true! and universal is the best. 


[177] On hearing this the king repeated another stanza: 


The wise and learned, such as meditate 
On mighty themes, we all should cultivate; 
Hearkening, Alara, to the snake and thee, 
Lo! I perform all deeds of piety. 


Then the ascetic, putting forth his strength, uttered a concluding 
stanZa: 


The wise and learned, such as meditate 

On mighty themes, we all should cultivate: 
Hearkening, O monarch, to the snake and me, 
Do thou perform all deeds of piety. 


Thus did he give the king religious instruction, and after dwelling 
in the same spot four months of the rainy season he again returned 
to the Himalaya, and as longas he lived, cultivated the four Perfect 
States till he passed to the Brahma heaven, and Samkhapala, so 
long as he lived, observed holy days, and the king, after a life spent 
in charity and other good works, fared according to his deeds. 


The Master at the end of this discourse identified the Birth: “At 
that time the father who became an ascetic was Kassapa, the king 
of Benares was Ananda, Alara was Sariputta and Samkhapala. was 
myself.” 





| Pentapetes Phoenicea. 
? The two interlocutors are the Naga king and Alara. 
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MAKHADEVA—JATAKA. 


a = 


Nidana-Katha?. 

On this occasion the Brethren sat praising the Renunciation of 
the Lord of Wisdom. Entering the Hall of Truth and seating himself 
on the Buddha-seat, the Master thus addressed the Brethren:- 
“What is your theme, Brethren, as you sit here in conclave?” 


o! these grey hairs.” — This story was told by the 
Master while at Jetavana about the Great Renun- 
ciation, which has already been related in the 


“It is naught else, sir, than the praise of your own Renunciation.” 
“Brethren,” rejoined the Master, “not only in these latter days has 
the Tathagata? made a Renunciation; in bygone days too he similar- 
ly renounced the world.” 


The Brethren asked the Blessed One for an explanation of this. 


The Blessed One made clear what had been concealed from them 
by re-birth. 


Once ona time in Mithila in the realm of Videha there was a king 
named Makhadéva, who was righteous and ruled righteously. For 
successive periods of eighty-four thousand years he had respec- 
tively amused himself as prince, ruled as viceroy, and reigned as 
king. All these long years had he lived, when one day he said to his 
barber, — “Tell me, friend barber, when you see any grey hairs in 
my head.” So one day, years and years after [138] the barber did 
find among the raven locks of the kinga single grey hair, and he told 
the king so. “Pull it out, my friend,” said the king; “and lay it in my 
palm.” The barber accordingly plucked the hair out with his golden 
tongs, and laid it in the king’s hand. The king had at that time still 
eighty-four thousand years more to live; but nevertheless at the 
sight of that one grey hair he was filled with deep emotion. He 


Al 
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seemed to see the King of Death standing over him, or to be 
cooped with in a blazing hut of leaves. “Foolish Makhadeva!” he 
cried: “grey hairs have come upon you before you have been able 
_to rid yourself of depravities.” And as the thought and thought 
about the appearance of his grey hair, he grew aflame within; the 
sweat rolled down from his body; whilst his raiment oppressed him 
and seemed intolerable. “This very day,” thought he, “will I re- 
nounce the world for the Brother’s life.” 


To his barber he gave the grant of a village, which yielded a 
hundred thousand pieces of money. He sent for his eldest son and 
said to him, “My son, grey hairs are come upon me, and | am 
become old. I have had my fill of human joys, and fain would taste 
the joys divine; the time for my renunciation has come. Take the 
sovereignty upon yourself; as for me, | will take up my abode in the 
pleasaunce called Makhadeva’s Mango-grove, and there tread the 
ascetic’s path.” 


As he was thus bent on leading the Brother’s life, his ministers 
crew near and said, “What is the reason, sire, why you adopt the 
Brother’s life?” 


Taking the grey hair in his hand, the king repeated this stanza to 
his ministers:— 7 
Lo, these grey hairs that on my head appear 
Are Death’s own messengers that come to rob 
My life. Tis time I turned from worldly things, 
And in the hermit’s path sought saving peace. 


[139] And after these words, he renounced his sovereignty that 
self-same day and became a recluse. Dwelling in that very Mango- 
grove of Makhadeva, he there during eighty-four thousand years 
fostered the Four Perfect States within himself, and, dying with 
insight full and unbroken, was reborn in the Realm of Brahma. 
Passing thence, he became a king again in Mithila, under the name 
of Nimi, and after uniting his scattered family, once more became a 
hermit in that same Mango-grove, winning the Four Perfect States 
and passing thence once more to the Realm of Brahma. 


After repeating his statement that he had similarly renounced 
the world in bygone days, the Master at the end of his lesson 


preached the Four Truths. Some entered the First Path, some the | 


Second, and some the Third. Having told the two stories, the 
Master showed the connexion between them and identified the 
Birth, by saying:— “In those days Ananda was the barber, Rahula 
the son, and | myself King Makhadeva.” 


[Note. See Majjhima-Nikaya, Sutta No. 83 of which is entitled 
the Makhadeva Sutta. According to Leon Feer (J. As. 1876, p. 516) 
the Bigandet MS. calls this the Dévaduta-jataka. Bigandet in his 
Life or Legend of Gautama (p: 408) gives a version of this Jataka, in 
which the king is named Minggadéwa, and in which the doings of 
King Nemi (- Nimi above) are given in great detail. See Upham’s 
Mahavansi, vol. I p. 14, and the ‘Nemy’ Jataka referred to by him as 
the 544th Jataka. See also Cariya-Pitaka, p. 76, and Plate XLVIII. 
(2) of the Stipa of Bharhut, where the name is carved Magha-déva, 
a spelling which is retained in modern Burmese manuscripts of the 
Majjhima Sutta from which this Jataka was manifestly compiled.) 





| As to the alternative of the gloss (“phalasa ti asaphalam,” i.e. “ 
‘the desire of the fruit’ means ‘the fruit of the desire’ ”) Professor 
Kunte (Ceylon R.A.S.J. 1884) says - “the inversion requires a 
knowledge of metaphysical grammar such as was not cultivated 
in India before the 6th century A.D. ... The gloss was written.about 
the Brahminical and Jain revival.” 

2 See p. 61 et seqq. of Vol. ! of Fausboll’s text for attha, the future 
Buddha, renounced the world for the Truth. 

3 The meaning of this frequently recurring title of the Buddha is far 

_from clear, and the obscurity is deepened by the elaborate gloss 
of Buddhaghosa at pp. 59-68 of the Sumangala-vilasini, where 


eight different interpretations are given. Perhaps the word may 
mean ‘He who has trod the path which the earlier Buddhas trod’; 
but there is much to be said for the view put forward on p. 82 of 
Vol. xiii. of the Sacred Books of the East, that the meaning is ‘He 
who has arrived there,’ i.e. at emancipation. 


SATTUBHASTA—JATAKA 1. 
(Senaka Jataka) 
when staying in Jetavana, concerning the Perfec- 


| tion of Wisdom. The occasion of the story will 


appear in the Ummagga - Birth ?. 


hou art confused,” etc. — The Master told this 


Once upon a time a king called Janaka was reigning in Benares. 
At that time the Bodhisatta was born ina brahmin family, and they 
called his name young Senaka. When he grew up he learned all the 
arts at Takkasila, and returning to Benares saw the king. The king 
set him in the place of minister and gave him great glory. [342] He 
taught the king things temporal and spiritual. Being a pleasant 
preacher of the law he established the king in the five precepts, in 
alms-giving, in keeping the fasts, in the ten ways of right action, and 
so established him in the path of virtue. Throughout the kingdom it 
was as it were the time of the appearing of the Buddhas. On the 
fortnightly fast the king, the viceroys and others would all assemble 
and decorate the place of meeting. The Bodhisatta taught the law 
in a decorated room in the middle of a deer-skin-couch with the 
power of a Buddha, and his word was like the preaching of Bud- 
dhas. Then a certain old brahmin begging for money-alms got a 
thousand pieces, left them in a brahmin family and went to seek 
alms again. When he had gone, that family spent all his pieces. He 
came back and would have his pieces brought him. The brahmin, 


being unable to give them to him, gave him his daughter to wife. 


The other brahmin took her and made his dwelling in a brahmin 
village not far from Benares. Because of her youth his wife was 
unsatisfied in desires and sinned with another young brahmin. 
There are sixteen things that cannot be satisfied: and what are 
these sixteen? The sea is not satisfied with all rivers, nor the fire 
with fuel, nor a king with his kingdom, nor a fool with sins, nor a 
woman with three things, intercourse, adornment and child-bear- 
ing, nor a brahmin with sacred texts, nor a sage with ecstatic 
meditation, nor a sekha! with honour, nor one free from desire with 
penance, nor the energetic man with engery, nor the talker with 
talk, nor the politic man with the council nor the believer with 
servicing the church, nor the liberal man with giving away, nor the 
learned with hearing the law, nor the four congregations ? with 
seeing the Buddha. So this brahmin woman [343], being unsatisfied 
with intercourse, wished to put her husband away and do her sin 
with boldness. So one day in her evil purpose she lay down. When 
he said, “How is it, wife?” she answered, “Brahmin, I cannot do the 
work of your house, get me a maid.” “Wife, I have no money, what 
shall I give to get her?” “Seek for money by begging for alms and so 
get her.” “Then, wife, get ready something for my journey.” She 
filled a Skin-bag with baked meal and unbaked meal, and gave them 
to him. The brahmin, going through villages, towns and cities, got 
seven hundred pieces, and going through villages, towns and cities, 
got seven hundred pieces, and thinking, “This money is enough to 
buy slaves, male and female,” he was returning to his own village: at 
a certain place convenient for water he opened his sack, and eating 
some meal he went down to drink water without tying the mouth. 
Then a black snake ina hollow tree, smelling the meal, entered the 
bag and lay down ina coil eating the meal. The brahmin came, and 
without looking inside fastened the sack and putting it on his 
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shoulder went his way. Then a spirit living in a tree, sitting in a 
hollow of the trunk, said to him on the way, “Brahmin, if you stop 
on the way you will die, if you go home to-day your wife will die,” 
and vanished. He looked, but not seeing the spirit was afraid and 
troubled with the fear of death, and so came to the gate of Benares 
weeping and lamenting. It was the fast on the fifteenth day, the day 
of the Bodhisatta’s preaching, seated on the decorated seat of the 
law, and a multitude with perfumes and flowers and the like in their 
hands came in troops to hear the preaching. The brahmin said, 
“Where are ye going?” and was told, “O brahmin, to-day wise 
Senaka preaches the law with sweet voice and the power of a 
Buddha: do you not know?” He thought, “They say he is a wise 
preacher, and | am troubled with the fear of death: wise men [344] 
are able to take away even great sorrow: it is right for me too to go 
there and hear the law.” So he went with them, and when the 
assembly and the king among them had sat down round about the 
Bodhisatta, he stood at the outside, not far from the seat of the law, 
with his mealsack on his shoulder, afraid with the fear of death. The 
Bodhisatta preached as if he were bringing down. the river of 
heaven or showering ambrosia. The multitude became well 
pleased, and making applause listened to the preaching. Wise men 
have far sight. At that moment the Bodhisatta, opening his eyes 
gracious with the five graces, surveyed the assembly on every side 
and, seeing that brahmin, thought, “This great assembly has be- 
come well pleased and listens to the law, making applause, but that 
one bramin is illpleased and weeps there must be some sorrow 
within him to cause his tears: as if touching rust with acid, or 
making a drop of water roll from a lotus leaf, I will teach him the law, 


making him free from sorrow and well pleased in mind.” So he 
called him, “Brahmin, I am wise Senaka, now will I make thee free 
from sorrow, speak boldly,” and so talking with him he spoke the 
first stanza:— 


Thou art confused in thought, disturbed in sense, 
Tears streaming from thine eyes are evidence; 
What hast thou lost, or what dost wish to gain 
By coming hither? Give me answer plain. 


[345] Then the brahmin, declaring his cause of sorrow, apahe 
the second stanza:— 
If 1 go home my wife it is must die, 
If I go not, the yakkha said, ’tis I; 
That is the thought that pierces cruelly: 
Explain the matter, Sénaka, to me. 


The Bodhisatta, hearing the brahmin’s words, spread the net of 
knowledge as if throwing a net in the sea, thinking, “There are 
many causes of death to beings in this world: some die sunk in the 
sea, or seized therein by ravenous fish, some falling in the Ganges, 
or seized by crocodiles, some falling from a tree or pierced by a 
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thorn, some struck by weapons of diverse kinds, some by eating . 


poison or hanging or falling from a precipice or by extreme cold or 
attacked by diseases of diverse kinds, so they die: now among so 
many causes of death from which cause shall this brahmin die if he 
stays on the road-today, or his wife if he goes home?” As he 
considered, he saw the sack on the brahmin’s shoulder ‘and 
thought, “There must be asnake who has gone into that sack, and 
entering he must have gone in from the smell of the meal when the 
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brahmin at his breakfast had eaten some meal and gone to drink 
water without fastening the sack’s mouth: the brahmin coming 
back after drinking water must have gone on after fastening and 
taking up the sack without seeing that the snake had entered: [346] 
‘if he stays, on the road, he will say at evening when he rests, ‘I will 
eat some meal, and opening the sack will put in his hand: then the 
snake will bite him in the hand and destroy his life: this will be the 
cause of his death if he stays on the road: but if he goes home the 
sack will come into his wife’s hand; she will say, ‘I will look at the 
ware within,’ and opening the sack put in her hand, then the snake 
will bite her and destroy her life, and this will be the cause of her 
death if he goes home today.” This he knew by his knowledge of 
expedients. Then this came into his mind, “The snake must be a 
black snake, brave and fearless; when the sack strikes against the 
brahmin’s broadside, he shows no motion or quivering; he shows 
no sign of his being there amidst such an assembly: therefore he 
must be a black snake, brave and fearless:” from his knowledge of 
expedients he knew this as if he was seeing with a divine eye. So as 
if he had been a man who had stood by and seen the snake enter 
the sack, deciding by his knowledge of expedients, the Bodhisatta 
answering the brahmin’s question in the royal assembly spoke the 
third stanza:— be 
First with many a doubt | deal, | 
Now my tongue the truth declares; 
Brahmin, in your bag of meal 
A snake has entered unawares 


[347] So saying, he asked, “O brahmin, is there any meal in that 
sack of yours?” “There is, O sage.” “Did you eat some meal to-day 
at your breakfast time?” “Yes, O sage” “Where were you sitting?” 
“Inawood, at the foot of a tree.” “When you ate the meal, and went 
to drink water, did you fasten the sack’s mouth or not?” “I did not, 
O sage.” “When you drank water and came back, did you fasten 
the sack after looking in?” “I fastened it without looking in O sage.” 
“O brahmin, when you went to drink water, I think the snake 
entered the sack owing to the smell of the meal without your 
knowledge: such is the case: therefore put down your sack, set it in 
the midst of the assembly and opening the mouth, stand back and 
taking a stick beat the sack with it: then when you see a black 
snake coming out with its hood spread and hissing, you will have no 
doubt:” so he spoke the fouth stanza:— 


Take a stick and beat the sack, 
Dumb and double-tongued is he; 
Cease your mind with doubts to rack; 

Ope the sack, the snake you'll see. 


The brahmin, hearing the Great Being’s words, did so, though 
alarmed and frightened. The snake came out of the sack when his 
hood was struck with the stick, and stood looking at the crowd. 


[348] The Master, explaining the matter, spoke the fifth stanza: 


Frightened, ‘midst the assembled rout, 
String of meal-sack he untied; 
Angry crept a serpent out, 
Hood erect, in all his pride. 


When the snake came out with hood erect, there was a forecast 
of the Bodhisatta as the omniscient Buddha. The multitude began 
waving cloths and snapping fingers in thousands, the showers of 
the seven precious stones were as showers from a thick cloud, 
cries of ‘good’ were raised in hundreds of thousands, and the noise 
was like the splitting of the earth. This answering of such a question 
with the power of a Buddhais not the power of birth, nor the power 
of men rich in gifts and high family: of what is it the power then? Of 
knowledge: the man of knowledge makes spiritual insight to in- 
crease, opens the door of the noble Paths, enters the great and 
endless nirvana and masters the perfection of disciple-hood, 


| paccekabuddha-hood, and perfect buddha-hood: knowledge is the 


best among the qualities that bring the great and endless nirvana, 
the rest are the attendants of knowledge: and so it is said:— 


‘Wisdom is best,’ the good confess, 
Like the moon in starry skies; 
Virtue, fortune, righteousness, 
Are the handmaids of the wise. 


When the question had been so answered by the Bodhisatta, a 
certain snake-charmer made a mouth-band for the snake, caught 
him and let him loose in the forest. The brahmin, coming up to the 
king, saluted him and made obeisance, and praising him spoke half 
a stanza:— 


Great, king Janaka, thy gain, 
Seeing Senaka the wise. 

[349] After praising the king, he took seven hundred pieces from 
the bag and praising the Bodhisatta, he spoke a stanza and a half 
wishing to give a gift in delight: — 

Dread thy wisdom; veils are vain, 
Brahmin, to thy piercing eyes. 


These seven hundred pieces, see, 
Take them all, I give them thee; 
Tis to thee | owe my life, 

And the welfare of my wife. 


Hearing this, the Bodhisatta spoke the eighth stanza:— 


For reciting poetry 

Wise men can’t accept a wage; 
Rather let us give to thee, 

Ere thou take the homeward stage. 


So saying, the Bodhisatta made a full thousand pieces to be given 
to the brahmin, and asked him, “by whom were you sent to beg for 
money?” “By my wife, O sage:” [350] “Is your wife old or young?” 
“Young;O sage.” “Then she is doing sin with another, and sent you 
away thinking to do so in security: if you take these pieces home, 
she will give to her lover the pieces won by your labour: therefore 
you should not go home straight, but only after leaving the pieces 
outside the town at the foot of a tree or somewhere: ” so he sent 
him away. He, coming near the village, left his pieces at the foot of a 
tree, and came home in the evening. His wife at that moment was 
seated with her lover. The brahmin stood at the door and said, 
“Wife.” She recognised his voice, and putting out the light opened 
the door: when the brahmin came in, she took the other and put 
him at the door: then coming back and not seeing anything in the 
sack she asked, “Brahmin, what alms have you got on your jour- 
ney?” “A thousand pieces.” “Where is it?” “It is left at such and 
such a place: never mind, we will get it to-morrow.” She went and 
told her lover. He went and took it as it were his own treasure. Next 
day the brahmin went, and not seeing the pieces came to. the 
Bodhisatta, who said, “What is the matter, brahmin?” “I don’t see 
the pieces, O sage.” “Did you tell your wife?” “Yes, O sage.” 
Knowing that the wife had told her lover, the Bodhisatta asked, 
“Brahmin, is there a brahmin who is a friend of your wife?” “There 
is, O sage.” “Is there one who is a friend of yours?” “Yes O sage.” 
Then the Great Being caused seven days’ expenses to be given him 
and said, “Go, do you two invite and entertain the first day fourteen 
brahmins, seven for yourself and seven for your wife: from next 
day onwards take one less each day, till on the seventh day you 
invite one brahmin and your wife one: then if you notice'that the 
brahmin your wife asks on the seventh day has come every time, ° 
tell me.” [351] The brahmin did so, and told the Bodhisatta, “O 
sage, I have observed the brahmin who is always our guest.” The 
Bodhisatta sent men with him to bring that other brahmin, and 
asked him, “Did you take a thousand pieces belonging to this 
brahmin from the foot of such and such a tree?” “I did not, O sage.” 
“You do not know that I am the wise Sénaka; I will make you fetch 


those pieces.” He was afraid and confessed, saying, “I took them.” 
“What did you do?” “I put them in such and such a place, O sage.” 
The Bodhisatta asked the first brahmin, “Brahmin, will you keep 
your wife or take another?” “Let me keep her, O sage.” The 


- Bodhisatta sent men to fetch the pieces and the wife, and gave the 


brahmin the pieces from the thief’s hand; he punished the other, 
removing him from the city, punished also the wife, and gave great 
honour to the brahmin, making him dwell near himself. 


- 


1 A holy man who has not attained.sainthood. 
2 Brethren, Sisters, laymen and laywomen. 


MAHAJANAKA — JATAKA |. 


¢ C ho art thou, striving,” etc. This story the Master, 
while dwelling at Jetavana, told concerning the 
great Renunciation. One day the Brethren sat in 
the Hall of Truth discussing the Tathagata’s great Renunciation. 


The Master came and found that this was their subject; so he-said 
“This is not the first time that the Tathagata performed the great 


Renunciation, — he performed it also formerly.” And herewith he ~ 


told a story of the past. 


Once upon a time there was a king named Mahajanaka reigning 
in Mithila in the kingdom of Videha. Hehad two sons, Aritthajan- 
aka and Polajanaka; the elder he made viceroy and the younger 
commander-in-chief. Afterwards, when Mahajanaka died, Arittha- 
janaka, having-become king, gave the viceroyalty to his brother. 
One day a slave went to the king and told him that the viceroy was 
desirous to kill him. The king, after repeatedly hearing the same 
story, became suspicious, and had Polajanaka thrown into chains 
and imprisoned with a guard in a certain house not far from the 
palace. The prince made a solemn asseveration, “If ] am my broth- 
er’s enemy, let not my chains be unloosed nor the door become 
opened; but otherwise, may my chains be unloosed and the door 
become opened,” and thereupon [31] the chains broke into pieces 
and the door flew open. He went out and, going to a frontier village, 
took up his abode there, and the inhabitants, having recognised 
him, waited upon him; and the king was unable to have him 
arrested. In course of time he became master of the frontier 
district, and, having now a large following, he said to himself, “If | 
was not my brother’s enemy before, | am indeed his enemy now,” 
and he went to Mithila with a large host, and encamped in the 
outskirts of the city. The inhabitants heard that Prince Polajanaka 
was come, and most of them joined him with their elephants and 
other riding animals, and the inhabitants of other towns also ga- 
thered with them. So he sent a message to his brother, “I was not 
your enemy before but Iam indeed your enemy now; give the royal 
umbrella up to me or give battle.” As the king went to give battle, he 
bade farewell to be sent for his mother and the Brahmin from 
Kalacampa, and paid them great honour. 


In the early days of his reign, King Mahajanaka, the son of 
Aritthajanaka, ruled over all the kingdoms of Vidéha. “The king, 
they say, is wise, we will see him,” so the whole city was in a stir to 
see him, and they came from different parts with presents; they 
prepared a great festival in the city, covered the walls of the palace 
with plastered impressions of their hands !, hung perfumes and 
flower-wreaths, darkened the air as they threw fried grain, flowers, 
perfumes and incense, and got ready all sorts of food to eat and 
drink. In order to present offerings to the king they gathered round 
and stood, bringing food hard and soft, and all kinds of drinks and 
fruits [43], while the crowd of the king’s ministers sat on one side, 
on another a host of brahmins, on another the wealthy merchants 
and the like, on another the most beautiful dancing-girls; brahmin 
paneayrists, skilled festive songs, sang their cheerful odes with 
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loud voices, hundreds of musical instruments were played, the 
king’s palace was filled with one vast sound as if it were in the 
centre of the Yugandhara ocean 2; — every place which he looked ~ 
upon trembled. The Bodhisatta as he sat under the white umbrella, 
beheld the great pomp of glory like Sakka’s magnificence, and he 
remembered his own struggles in the great ocean; “Courage is the 
right thing to put forth, — if | had not shewn courage in the great 
ocean, should | ever have attained this glory?” and joy arose in his 
mind as he remembered it, and he burst into a triumphant utter- 
ance 3 [44] He after that fulfilled the ten royal duties and ruled 
righteously and waited on the pacceka-buddhas. In course of time 
Queen Sivali brought forth a son endowed with all auspicious: 
marks and they called his name Dighayu-kumara. When he grew 
up his father made him viceroy. One day when various sorts of 
fruits and flowers were brought to the king by the gardener, he was 
pleased when he saw them, and showed him honour, and told him 
to adorn the garden and he would pay it a visit. The gardener 
carried out these instructions and told the king, and he, seated ona 
royal elephant and surrounded by his retinue, entered at the 
garden-gate. Now near it stood two bright green mango trees, the 
one without fruit, the other full of very sweet fruit. As the king had 
not eaten of the fruit no one ventured to gather any, and the king, 
as he rode on his elephant, gathered a fruit and ate it. The moment 
the mango touched the end of his tongue, a divine flavour seemed 
to arise and he thought to himself, “When | return | will eat several 
more”; but when once it was known that the king had eaten of the 
first fruit of the tree, everybody from the viceroy to the elephant- 
keepers gathered and ate some, and those who did not take the 
fruit broke the boughs with sticks and stripped off the leaves till 
that tree stood all broken and battered, while the other one stood 


-as beautiful as a mountain of gems. As the king came out of the 


garden, he saw it and asked his ministers about it. “The crowd saw 
that your majesty had eaten the first fruit and they have plundered 
it,” they replied. “But this other tree has not lost a leaf or a colour.” 
“It has not lost them because it had no fruit.” The king was greatly 
moved; “This tree [45] keeps its bright green because it has no 
fruit, while its fellow is broken and battered because of its fruit. This 
kingdom is like the fruitful tree, but the ascetic life is like the barren 
tree; it is the possessor of property who has fears, not he who is 
without anything of his own. Far from being like the fruitful tree | 
will be like the barren one, — leaving all my glory behind, I will give 
up the world and become an _ ascetic.” Having made this firm 
resolution, he entered the city, and standing at the door of the 
palace, sent for his commander-in-chief, and said to him, “O 
general, from this day forth let none see my face except one 
servant to bring my food and another to give me water for my 
mouth and a toothbrush, and do you take my old chief judges and 
with their help govern my kingdom: | will henceforth live the life of a 
Buddhist priest on the top of the palace.” So saying he went up to 
the top of the palace alone, and lived as a Buddhist priest. As time 
passed on the people assembled in the courtyard, and when they 


‘saw not the Bodhisatta they said, “He is not like our old king,” and 


they repeated two stanzas: 


“ Our king, the lord of all the earth, is changed from what hé was 
of old, He heeds no joyous song to-day nor cares the dancers 
to behold; | 


The deer, the garden, and the swans fail to attract his absent 
eye, — Silent he sits as stricken dumb and lets the cares of 
state pass by.” : 


They asked the butler and the attendant, “Does the king ever 
talk to you?” “Never,” they replied. Then they related how the 
king, with his mind plunged in abstraction, and detached from all 
desires, had remembered his old friends the pacceka-buddhas, 
and saying to himself, “Who will show me the dwelling-place of 
those beings free from all attachments and possessed of all 
virtues?” had uttered aloud his intense feelings in three stanzas: 
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“Hid from all sight, intent on bliss, freed from all bonds and 
mortal fears, In whose fair garden, old and young, together 
dwell those heavenly seers? 


[46] They have left all desires behind,— those happy glorious 
saints I bless, Amidst a world by passion tost they roam at 
peace and passionless. 


They have all burst the net of death, and the deceiver’s 
outspread snare, — Freed from all ties, they roam at will, — O 
who will guide me where they are?” 


Four months passed as he thus led an ascetic’s life in the palace, 
and at last his mind turned intently towards giving up the world: his 
own home seemed like one of the hells between the sets of 
worlds ! and the three modes of existence ? presented themselves 
to him as all on fire. In this frame of mind he burst into a description 
of Mithila, as he thought, “When will the time come that I shall be 
able to leave this Mithila, adorned and decked out like Sakka’s 
palace, and go to Himavat and there put on the ascetic’s dress?” 


“When 3 shall I leave this Mithila, spacious and splendid though 
it be, By architects with rule and lying laid out in order fair to 
see, With walls and gates and battlements, — traversed by 
streets on every side, With horses, cows, and chariots 
thronged, [47] with tanks and gardens beautified, 


Videha’s far-famed capital, gay with its knights and warrior 
swarms, Clad in their robes of tiger-skins, with banners spread 
and flashing arms, Its brahmins dressed in Kaci cloth, per- 
fumed with sandal, decked with gems, — 
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Its palaces and all their queens with robes of state and 
diadems! When shall | leave them and go forth, the ascetic’s 
lonely bliss to win, — Carrying my rags and water-pot,— when 
will that happy life begin? When shall | wander through the 
woods, eating their hospitable fruit, Tuning my heart in soli- 
tude as one might tune a seven-stringed lute 4 Cutting my spirit 
free from hope of present or of future gain, As the cobbler 5 
7 he shapes his shoe cuts off rough ends and leaves it 
plain.” 6 


[52] Now he had been born at a time when men lived to the age of 
10,000 years; so after reigning 7,000 years he an ascetic while 3,000 
years still remained of his life: and when he had embraced the 
ascetic life, he still dwelt ina house four months from the day of his 
seeing the mango tree; but thinking to himself that an ascetic’s 
house would be better than the palace, he secretly instructed his 
attendant to have some yellow robes and an earthen vessel 
brought to him from the market. He then sent for a barber and 
made him cut his hair and beard; he put on one yellow robe as the 
under dress; another as the upper, and the third he wrapped over 
his shoulder, and, having put his vessel in a bag, he hung it on his . 
shoulder; then, taking his walking-stick, he walked several times 
backwards and forwards on the top-story with the triumphant step 
of a paccéka-buddha. That day he continued to dwell there, but the 
next day at sunrise he began to go down. The queen Sivali sent for 
seven hundred favourite concubines, and said to them, “It is along 
time, four full months, since we last beheld the king, we shall see 
him to-day, do you all adorn yourselves and put forth your graces 


and blandishments and try to entangle him in the snares of pas- 
sion.” Attended by them all arrayed and adorned, she ascended 
the palace to see the king; [53] but although she met him coming 
down, she knew him not, and thinking that it was a paccéka-bud- 
. dha come to instruct the king she made a salutation and stood on 
one side; and the Bodhisatta came down from the palace. But the 
queen, after she had ascended the palace, and beheld the king’s 
locks, of the colour of bees, lying on the royal bed, and the articles 
of his toilet lying on the royal bed, exclaimed, “That was no 
pacceka-buddha, it must have been our own dear lord, we will 
implore him to come back”; so having gone down from the top-sto- 
reyand reached the palace-yard,she and all the attendant queens 
unloosed their hair and it fall on their backs and smote their breasts 
with their hands, and followed the king, wailing plaintively, “Why 
dost thou do this thing, O great king?” The whole city was dis- 
turbed, and all the people followed the king weeping, “Our king, 
they say, has become an ascetic, how shall we ever find such a just 
ruler again?” 


Then the Master, as he described the women’s weeping, and 
how the king left them all and went on, uttered these stanzas: 


“ There stood the seven hundred queens, stretching their arms 
in pleading woe, Arrayed in all their ornaments, — ‘Great king, 
why dost thou leave us so?” 


But leaving those.seven hundred queens, fair, tender, gra- 
cious, — the great king Followed the guidance of his vow, with 
stern resolve unfaltering. 


Leaving the inaugurating cup ! the old sign of royal pomp and 
state, He takes his earthen pot to-day, a new career to inaugu- 
rate.” 


[54] The weeping Sivali, finding herself unable to stop the king, 
as a fresh resource sent for the commander-in-chief and bade him 
kindle a fire before the king among the old houses and ruins which 
lay in the direction where he was going, and to heap up grass and 
leaves and make a great smoke in different places. He did so. Then 
she went to the king and, falling at his feet, told him in two stanzas 
that Mithila was in flames. 


“ Terrible are the raging fires, the stores and treasures burn, The 
silver, gold, gems, shells, and pearls, are all consumed in turn; 
Rich garments, ivory, copper, skins, — all meet one ruthless 
fate; Turn back, O king, and save thy wealth before it be too 
late.” 


The Bodhisatta replied, “What sayest thou, O queen? the pos- 
sessions of those who have can be burned, but I have nothing; 


“ We who have nothing of our own may live without a care or 
sigh; 
Mithila’s palaces may burn, but naught of mine is burned 
thereby 2.” 


[55] So saying he went out by the northern gate, and his queens 
also went out. The queen Sivali bade them shew him how the 
villages were being destroyed and the land wasted; so they poirited 
out to him how armed men were running about and plundering in 
different directions, while others, daubed with red lac, were being 
carried as wounded or dead on boards. The people shouted, “O 
king, while you guard the kingdom, they spoil and kill your sub- 
jects.” Then the queen repeated a stanza, imploring the king to 
return: 


“ Wild foresters lay waste the land, — return, and save us all; Let 
not thy kingdom, left by thee, in hopeless ruin fall.” 
The king reflected, “No robbers can rise up to spoil the kingdom 
while I am ruling, — this must be Sivalidévi’s invention,” so he 
repeated these stanzas as not understanding her: 


“We who have nothing of our own may live without a care or 


- 


sigh, The kingdom may lie desolate, but naught of mine is 
harmed thereby. 
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We who have nothing of our own may live without a care or 


sigh, — Feasting on joy in perfect bliss like an Abhassara 
deity !” 


Even after he had thus spoken the people still followed. Then he 
said to himself, “They do not wish to return, — I will make them go 
back”; so when he had gone about half a mile he turned back, and 
standing in the high road, he asked his ministers, “Whose kingdom 
is this?” [56] “Thine, O king.” “Then punish whosoever passes 
over this line,” so saying he drew a line across with his staff. No one 
was able to violate that line; and the people, standing behind that 
line, made loud lamentation. The queen also being unable to cross 
that line, and beholding the king going on with his back turned 
towards her, could not restrain her grief, and beat her breast, and, 
falling across, forced her way over the line. The people cried, “The 
line-guardians have broken the line,” and they followed where the 
queen led. The Great Being went towards the Northern Himavat. 
The queen also went with him, taking all the army and the animals 
for riding. The king, being unable to stop the multitude, journeyed 
on for sixty leagues. Now at that time an ascetic, named Narada, 
dwelt in the Golden Cave in Himavat who possessed the five 
supernatural faculties; after passing seven days in an ecstasy, he 
had risen from his trance and was shouting triumphantly, “O the 
bliss, O the bliss!” and while gazing with his divine eye to see if there 
was anyone in India who was seeking for this bliss, he beheld 
Mahajanaka the potential Buddha. He thought, “The king has 
made the great renunciation, but he cannot turn the people back 
who follow headed by the queen Sivali, — they may put a hin- 
drance in his way, and | will give him an exhortation to confirm his 
purpose still more”; so by his divine power 
ne stood in the air in front of the king and thus spoke, to strengthen 
his resolve: 


“ Wherefore is all this noise and din, as of a village holiday? 
Why is this crowd assembled here? will the ascetic kindly say?” 


The king replied: 


“T've crossed the bound and left the world, ’tis this has brought 
these hosts of men; 


| leave them with a joyous heart: thou know’st it all, — why ask 
me then?” 


[57] Then the ascetic repeated a stanza to confirm his resolve: 


“Think not thou hast already crossed while with this body still 
beset; 


There are still many foes in front, — thou hast not won thy 
victory yet.” 


The Great Being exclaimed: 


“Nor pleasures known nor those unknown have power my 
steadfast soul to bend. 


What foe can stay me in my course as I press onwards to the 
end?” 


Then he repeated a stanza, declaring the hindrances: 


“Sleep, sloth, loose thoughts to pleasure turned, surfeit, a dis- 
contented mind — The body brings these bosom-guests,— many a 
hindrance shalt thou find.” 


[58] The Great Being then praised him in this stanza: 


“Wise, Brahmin, are thy warning words, I thank thee, stranger, - 


for the same; Answer my question if thou wilt; who art thou, say, 
and what thy name.” 


Narada replied: 


“ Know I am Narada by name, — a kassapa; my heavenly rest 
I have just left to tell thee this, — to associate with the wise is 
best. 
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The four perfections exercise, — find in this path thy highest 
joy; Whate’er it be thou lackest yet, by patience and by calm 
supply; 

High thoughts of self, low thoughts of self, — nor this, nor 
that befits the sage; Be virtue, knowledge, and the law the 
guardians of thy pilgrimage.” 


Narada then returned through the sky to his own abode. After. 
he was gone, another ascetic, named Migajina, who had just arisen 
from an ecstatic trance, beheld the Great Being and resolved to 
utter an exhortation to him that he might send the multitude away; 
so he appeared above him in the air and thus spoke: 


[59] “Horses and elephants, and they who in city or in country 
dwell, — Thou hast left them all, O Janaka: an earthen bowl 
contents thee well. 


Say, have thy subjects or thy friends, thy ministers or kins- 
men dear, Wounded thy heart by treachery that thou hast 
chosen this refuge here?” 


The Bodhisatta replied: 
“Never, O seer, at any time, in any place, on any plea, 


Have | done wrong to any friend nor any friend done wrong to 
me. + 


I saw the world devoured by pain, darkened with misery and with 
sin; | watched its victims bound and slain, caught helplessly its toils 
within; I drew the warning to myself and here the ascetic’s life 
begin.” 


[60] The ascetic, wishing to hear more, asked him: 


“None chooses the ascetic’s life unless some teacher point the 
way, By practice or by theory: who was why holy teacher, say.” 


The Great Being replied: 


“Never at any time, O seer, have! heard words that touched my 
heart From Brahman or ascetic lips, bidding me choose the 
ascetic’s part.” 

He then told him at length why he had left the world: 

“| wandered through my royal park one summer’s day in all my 
pride, — With songs and tuneful instruments filling the air on 
every side. 

And there | saw a Mango-tree, which near the wall had taken 
root, — It stood all broken and despoiled by the rude crowds 
that sought its fruit. 

Startled I left my royal pomp and stopped to gaze with curious 
eye, Contrasting with this fruitful tree a barren one which grew 
close by. 

The fruitful tree stood there forlorn, its leaves all stripped, its 
branches bare, The barren tree stood green and strong, its 
foliage waving in the air. 


[61] We kings are like that fruitful tree, with many a foe to lay us 
low, And rob us of the pleasant fruit which for a little while we 
show. 


The elephant for ivory, the panther for his skin is slain. 


Houseless and friendless at the last the wealthy find their 
wealth their bane; That pair of trees my teachers were, 
—from them my lesson did | gain.” 


Migajina, having heard the king, exhorted him to be earnest and 
returned to his own abode. 


When he was gone, Queen Sivali fell at king’s feet, and said: 
“In chariots or on elephants, footmen or horsemen, all as one, 


Thy subjects raise a common wail, ‘Our king has left us and is 
gone!’ 


O comfort first their stricken hearts and crown thy son to rule 


instead; Then, if thou wilt, forsake the world the pilgrim’s lonely 
path to tread.” 


The Bodhisatta replied: 


“T’ve left behind my subjects all, friends, kinsmen, home and native 
land; [62] But thenobles of Videha race, Digha u trained to bear 
command, — Fear not, O queen of Mithila, they will be near to 
uphold thy hand.” 


The queen exclaimed, “O king, thou hast become an ascetic, 
what am! todo?” Then he said to her, “I will counsel thee, carry out 
my words”; so he addressed her thus: 


“If thou would’st teach my son to rule, sinning in thought, and 
word and deed, 
An evil ending will be thine — this is the destiny decreed; 
A beggar’s portion, gained as alms, so say the wise, is all our 
need.” 


Thus he counselled her, and while they went on, talking togeth- 
er, the sun set. 


The queen encamped in a suitable place, while the king went to 
the root of a tree and passed the night there, and the next day, after 
performing his ablutions, went on his way. The queen gave orders 
that the army should come after, and followed him. At the time for 
going the round for alms they reached a city called Thtna. At that 
time a man in the city had bought a large piece of flesh at a 
slaughter-house and, after frying it on a prong with some coals, had 


_placed it on a board to grow cool; but while he was busied about 


something else a dog ran off with it. The man pursued it as far as the 
southern gate of the city, but stopped there, being tired. The king 
and queen were coming up separately in front of the dog, [63] 
which in alarm at seeing them dropped the meat and made off. The 
Great Being saw this, and reflected, “He has dropped it and gone 
off, disregarding it, the real owner is unknown, there is not another 
piece of offal alms so good as this: I will eat it”; so taking out his own 
earthen dish and seizing the meat he wiped it, and, putting it on the 
dish, went to a pleasant spot where there was some water and ate 
it. The queen thought to herself, “If the king were worthy of the 
kingdom he would not eat the dusty leavings of a dog, he is not 
really my husband”; and she said aloud, “O great king, dost thou 
eat such a disgusting morsel?” “It is your own blind folly,” he 
replied, “which prevents your seeing the especial value of this piece 
of alms”; so he carefully examined the spot where it had been 
dropped, and ate it as if it were ambrosia, and then washed his 
mouth and his hands and feet. 


Then the queen addressed him in words of blame: 


“ Should the fourth eating-time come round, a man will die if still 
he fast; Yet for all that the noble soul would loathe so foul a 
mess to taste; 


This is not right which thou hast done, — shame on thee, 
shame, | say, O king; Eating the leavings of a dog, thou hast 
done a most unworthy thing.” 


The Great Being replied: 


“Leavings of householder or dog are not forbidden food, | ween; 
[64] If it be gained by lawful means, all food is pure and lawful, 
queen. 

As they thus talked together they reached the city-gate. Some 
boys were playing there; and a girl was shaking some sand in a 
small winnowing-basket. On one of her hands there was a single 
bracelet, and on the other two; these two jangled together, the 
other one was noiseless. The king saw the incident, and thought to . 
himself, “Sivali keeps following me; a wife is the ascetic’s bane, and 
men blame me and say that even when I have left the world! cannot 
leave my wife; if this girl is wise, she will be able to tell Sivali the 
reason why she should turn back and leave me. | will hear her story 
and send Sivali away.” So he said to her: 


“ Nesting beneath thy mother’s care, girl, with those trinkets on 


thee bound, Why is one arm so musical while the other never 
makes a sound?” 


The girl replied: 


“ Ascetic, on this hand I wear two bracelets fast instead of one, 
"Tis from their contact that they sound, — ’tis by the second 
this is done. 


But mark this other hand of mine: a single bracelet it doth wear, 
That keeps its place and makes no sound, silent because no 
other’s there. 


The second jangles and makes jars, that which is single cannot 
jar; Would’st thou be happy? be alone; only the lonely happy 
are.” 


[65] Having heard the girl’s words, he took up the idea and 
addressed the queen: 


“Hear what she says: this servant girl would overwhelm my 
head with shame Were! to yield to thy request; it is the second 
brings the blame. 


Here are two paths: do thou take one, the other by myself take |; 
Call me not husband from henceforth, thou art no more my wife: 
goodbye.” 


The queen, on hearing him, bade him take better path 5 the 


right, while she chose the left; but after going a little way, being - 


unable to restrain her grief, she again come to him, and she and the 
king entered the city together. 


Explaining this, the Master said: “With these words on thet lips 
they entered the city of Thuna.” 


[66] After they had entered, the Bodhisatta went on his begging- 
round and reachedthedoor of the house of a maker of arrows,while 
Sivali stood on one side. Now at. that time the arrow-maker had 
heated an arrow ina pan of coals and had wetted it with some sour 
tice-gruel, and, closing one eye, was looking with the other while he 
made the arrow straight. The Bodhisatta' reflected, “If this man is 
wise, he will be able to explain the incident, — | willask him” so he 
went up to him: 


The Master described what had happened in a stanza: 


“To a fletcher’s house he came for alms; the man with one eye 
closed did stand, And with the other sideways looked to 
shape the arrow in his hand.” 

Then the Great Being said to him: 


“One eye thou closest and dost gaze with the sideways, — is this 
right? | pray, explain thy attitude; thinkest thou, it improves thy 
sight?” 


He replied: 


“ The wide horizon of both eyes serves only to distract the view;. 


But if you get a single line, your aim is fixed, your vision true. It 
is the second that makes jars, that which is single cannot jar; 
Would’st thou be happy? be alone; only the lonely happy are.” 


[67] After these words of advice, he was silent. The Great Being 
proceeded on his round, and, having collected some food of var- 
ious sorts, went out of the city, and sat down ina spot pleasant with 
water; and having done all he had to do, he put away his bowl in his 
bag and addressed Sivali: 


“Thou hear’st the fletcher: like the girl, he would o’erwhelm my 
head with shame 


Were | to yield to thy request; it is the second brings the 
blame. Here are two paths: do thou take one, the other by 
myself take I; Call me not husband from henceforth, thou art 
no more my wife: goodbye.” 


She still continued to follow him even after this speech; but she 
could not persuade the king to turn back, and the people followed 
her. Now there was a forest not far off and the Great Being saw a 
dark tract of trees. He was wishing to make the queen turn back, 
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and he saw some munja grass near the road; so he cut a stalk of it, 
and said to her, “See, Sivali, this stalk cannot be joined again, so 
our intercourse can never be joined again”; and he repeated this 
half stanza; “Like to a munja reed full-grown, live on, O Sivali, 
alone.” When she heard him, she said, “Iam henceforth to have no 
intercourse with King Mahajanaka”: and being unable to control 
her grief, she beat her breast with both hands and fell senseless [68] 
on the road. The Bodhisatta, perceiving that she was unconscious, 
plunged into the wood, carefully obliterating his footsteps. His 
ministers came and sprinkled her body with water and rubbed her 
hands and feet, and at last she recovered consciousness. She 
asked, “Where is the king?” “Do you not know?” they said. 
“Search for him,” she cried. But though they ran hither and thither 
they saw him not. So she made a great lamentation, and after 
erecting a tope where he had stood, she offered worship with 
flowers and perfumes, and returned. The Bodhisatta entered into 
the region of Himavat, and in the course of seven days he perfected 
the Faculties and the Attainments, and he returned no more to the 
land of men. The queen also erected topes on the spots where he 
had conversed with the arrow-maker, and with the girl, and where 
he had eaten the meat, and where he had conversed with Migajina 
and with Narada, and offered worship with flowers and perfumes; 
and then, surrounded by the army, she entered Mithila and had her 
son’s coronation performed in the mango-garden, and made him 
enter with the army into the city. But she herself, having adopted 
the ascetic life of a rishi, dwelt in that garden and practised the 
preparatory rites for producing mystic meditation until at last she 
attained absorption and became destined to birth in the Brahma 
world. 


The Master, his lesson ended, said, “This is not the first time that 
the Tathagata performed the great Renunciation; he performed it 
also formerly.” So saying he identified the Birth: “At that time the 
sea-goddess was Uppalavanna, Narada was Sariputta, Migajina 
was Mogagallana, the girl was the princess Khema, the maker of 
arrows was Ananda, Sivali was the mother of Rahula, Prince 
Dighavu was Rahula, the parents were the members of the royal 
family, and I myself was the king Mahajanaka.” 


| Hatthattharadihi, cf. pistapancangula Harsac,. 63, 13, and 157, 
2, 

2 This is one of the seas between the seven concentric circles of 
rock round Meru. 
Hardy, p. 12. 

2 The six stanzas which follow in the Pali were translated in Vol. iv. 
Dp. 17d. 


3 See Hardy, Buddhism, p. 27. 

2 Sc. the Kamaloka, the Rupabrahmaloka, and the 
Arupabrahmaloka. 

3 A long description, full of repetitions, is here much condensed. 

4 See Mahavagga, v. 1. 16. 

5 The use of the word rathakaro might suggest ‘wooden shoes; but 
these were forbidden by Buddha, see Mahavagga, v. 6. 

6 Cf. Vol. iv.'p. 172 (text). 


1 For the golden jars used at a king’s inauguration see Ramay, ii. 15, 
Kathasarits. xv. 77. 

2 These lines seem proverbial in various shapes, cf. Dhammapada, 
200; Mahabh. xii. 9917, 529, 6641 


1 For these heavenly beings, ‘the Radiant ones,’ see Burnout, 
Introd. p. 611. 


! Narada is sometimes called the son of the Muni Kacyapa; 
see Wilson, Vishnu Purana, Vol. ii p. 19. 
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The perfection of Patience (Khanti) — Khantivadi Jatakaya 


KHANTIVADI—JATAKA 1. 


¢ ¢ hoso cut off,” etc.—This story the Master, while 
dwelling at Jétavana, told about a wrathful Broth- 
er. The incident that gave rise to the story has 


been already described. The Master asked that Brother, saying, 
“Why after taking orders. under the dispensation of the Buddha 
who knows not what wrath is, do you show anger? Wise men in 
bygone days, though they suffered a thousand stripes, and had 
their hands and feet and ears and nose cut off, showed no anger 
against another.” And he then told a story of the olden time. 


Once upon a time a king of Kasi named Kalabu reigned at 
Benares. At that time the Bédhisatta came to life in a brahmin 
family endowed with eighty crores of treasure, in the form of a 
youth named Kundaka Kumara. And when he was of age, he 
acquired a knowledge of all the sciences at Takkasila and after- 
wards settled down as a householder. 


On the death of his parents, looking at his pile of treasure he 
thought: “My kinsmen who amassed this treasure are all gone 
without taking it with them: now it is for me to own it andin my turn 
to depart.” Then he carefully selected persons, who by virtue of 
their almsgiving deserved it, and gave all his wealth to them, and 
entering the Himalaya country he adopted the ascetic life. There 
he dwelt a long time, living on wild fruits. And descending to the 


inhabited parts for the sake of procuring salt and vinegar he 
gradually made his way to Benares, where he took up his abode in 
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the royal park. Next day he went his rounds in the city for alms, till 
he came to the door of the commander-in-chief. And he being 
pleased with the ascetic for the propriety of his deportment, 
brought him into the house [40] and fed him with the food prepared 
for himself. And having gained his consent he got him to take up his 
abode in the royal park. 


Now one day king Kalabu being inflamed with strong drink came 
into the park in great pomp, surrounded by a company of dancers. 
Then he had a couch spread on the royal seat of stone, and lay with 
his head on the lap of a favourite of the harem, while the nautch 
girls who were skilful in vocal and instrumental music and in 
dancing provided a musical entertainment — So great was his 
magnificence, like to that of Sakka, Lord of heaven — And the king 
fell asleep. Then the women said, “He for whose sake we are 
providing music, is gone to sleep. What need is there for us to 
sing?” Then they cast aside their lutes and other musical. instru- 
ments hither and thither, and set out for the garden, where temp- 
ted on by the flowers and fruit-bearing shrubs they were soon 
disporting themselves. 


At this moment the Bodhisatta was seated in this garden, like a 
royal elephant in the pride of his vigour, at the foot of a flowering 
Sal tree, enjoying the bliss of retirement from the world. So these 
women in wandering about came upon him and said, “Come 
hither, ladies, and let us sit down and hear somewhat from the 


priest who is resting at the foot of this tree, until the king awakes.” 
Then they went and saluted him and sitting in a circle round about 
him, they said, “Tell us something worth hearing.” So the Bodhisat- 
ta preached the doctrine to them. 


_ Meanwhile the royal favourite with a movement of her body 
woke up the king. And the king on waking up, and not seeing the 
women asked “Where are those wretches gone?” “Your High- 
ness,” she said, “they are gone away and are sitting in attendance 
on acertain ascetic.” The king in a rage seized his sword and went 
off in haste, saying, “I will give this false ascetic a lesson.” Then 
those of the women that were most in favour, when they saw the 
king coming in a rage, went and took the sword from the king’s 
hand and pacified him. Then he came and stood by the Bodhisatta 
and asked, “What doctrine are you preaching, Monk?” “The doc- 
trine of patience, Your Majesty,” he replied. “What is this pa- 
tience?” said the king. “The not being angry, when men abuse you 
and strike you and revile you.” Said the king, “I will see now the 
reality of your patience,” (4) and he summoned his executioner. 
And he in the way of his office took an axe and a scourge of thorns 
and clad in a yellow robe and wearing a red garland, came and 
saluted the king and said, “What is your pleasure, Sire?” “Take and 
drag off this vile rogue of an ascetic,” said the king, “and throwin 
him on the ground, with your lash of thorns scourge him before an 
behind and on both sides, and give him two thausand stripes.” This 
was done. And the Bodhisatta’s outer and inner skins were ‘cut 


through to the flesh, and the blood flowed. The king again asked, ° 


“What doctrine do you preach, Monk?” “The doctrine of patience, 
Your Highness,” he replied. “You fancy that my patience is only 
skin deep. It is not skin deep, but is fixed deep within my heart, 
where it cannot be seen by you, Sire.” Again the executioner 
asked, “What is your pleasure, Sire?” The king said, “Cut off both 
the hands of this false ascetic.” So he took his axe, and placing the 
victim within the fatal circle, he cut off both his hands. Then the 
king said, “Off with his feet,” and his feet were chopped off. And the 
blood flowed from the extremities of his hands and feet like lac juice 
from a leaking jar. Again the king asked what doctrine he 
preached. “The doctrine of patience, Your Highness,” he replied. 
“You imagine, Sire, that my patience dwells in the extremities of 
my hands and feet. It is not there, but it is deep seated somewhere 
else.” The king said, “Cut off his nose and ears.” The executioner 
did so. His whole body vas now covered with blood. Again the king 
asked of his doctrine. And the ascetic said, “Think not that my 
patience is seated in the tips of my nose and ears: my patience is 
deep seated within my heart.” The king said, “Lie down, false 
Monk, and thence exalt your patience.” And so saying, he struck 
ie Bodhisatta above the heart with his foot, and betook himself 
off. 


When he was gone, the commander-in-chief wiped off the blood 
from the body of the Bodhisatta, [42] putting bandages! on the 
extremities of his hands, feet, ears and nose, and then having 
gently placed him on a seat, he saluted him and sitting on one side 
he said, “If, Reverend Sir, you would be angry with one who has 
sinned against you, be angry with the king, but with no one else.” 
And making this request, he repeated the first stanza:— 


Whoso cut off thy nose and ear, and lopped off foot and 
hand, 
With him be wrath, heroic soul, but spare, we pray, this land. 


The Bodhisatta on hearing this uttered the second stanza:— 
Long live the king, whose cruel hand my body thus has 
marred, 


Pure souls like mine such deeds as these with anger ne’er 
regard. 


And just as the king was leaving the garden and at the very 
moment when he passed out of the range of the Bodhisatta’s 
vision, the mighty earth that is two hundred and forty thousand 
leagues in thickness split in two, like unto a strong stout cloth 
garment, anda flame issuing forth from Avici seized upon the king, 
wrapping him up as it were with a royal robe of scarlet wool. Thus 
did the king sink into the earth just by the garden gate and was 
firmly fixed in the great Hell of Avici. And the Bodhisatta died on 
that same day. And the king’s servants and the citizens came with 


‘ 
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perfumes and wreaths and incense in their hands and performed 
the Bodhisatta’s obsequies. And some said that the Bodhisatta had 
gone straight back to the Himalayas. But in this they said the thing 
that was not. 
[43] A saint of old, as men have told, 
Great courage did display: 
That saint so strong to suffer wrong 
The Kasi King did slay. 
Alas! the debt of vain regret - 
That king will have to pay; 
When doomed to dwell in lowest Hell, 
Long will he rue the day. 


These two stanzas were inspired by Perfect Wisdom. 


The Master, his lesson ended, revealed the Truths and identified 
the Birth:- At the conclusion of the Truths the choleric Brother 
attained fruition of the Second Path, while many others attained 
fruition of the First Path:- “At that time Devadatta was Kalabu king 
of Kasi, Sariputta was the Commander-in-Chief, and | myself was 
the Ascetic, the Preacher of Patience.” 


See Jatakamala, No. 28: “The Story of Kshantivadin.” 
1 = Mahavagga, vi. 14.5. 


aster of dainty flavours,” etc. This story the Mas- 


MAHA—SUTASOMA—JATAKA 1 
ter while dwelling at Jetavana told concerning the 


Elder, Angulimala?. The manner of his birth and 


admission to the priesthood is to be understood as fully described 
in the Angulimala-sutta. Now from the time when by an Act of 
Truth he saved the life of a woman having a difficult delivery he 
easily obtained offerings of food and by cultivating retirement he 
afterwards attained to Arhatship and became recognised as one of 
the eight Great Elders. At that time they started this subject in the 
Hall of Truth, saying “Oh! what a miracle, sirs, was wrought by the 
Blessed One in that he thus peacefully and without using any 
violence converted and humbled such a cruel and blood-stained 
robber as Angulimala: Oh! Buddhas verily do mighty works!” The 
Master seated in the Perfumed Chamber by his divine sense of 
hearing caught what was said and, knowing that to-day his coming 
would be very helpful and that there would be an exposition of a 
great doctrine, with the incomparable grace of a Buddha he went to 
the Hall of Truth and there sitting on the seat reserved for him he 
asked what theme they were discussing in conclave; and when 
they told him what it was he said, “there is no marvel, Brethren, in 
my converting him now [457], when | have attained to the highest 
enlightenment. | also tamed him when I was living in a previous 
stage of existence and in a condition of only limited 3 knowledge,” 
and with these words he told a story of the past. 


Once upon a time king named Koravya exercised a_ righteous 
rule in the city of Indapatta, in the kingdom of Kuru. The Bodhisat- 
tacame to life as the child of his chief queen, and from his fondness 
for pressed soma juice they called him Sutasoma. When he was 
come of age his father sent him to Takkasila to be educated by a 
teacher of world-wide fame. So taking his teacher’s fee he started 
on his way there. At Benares, too, prince Brahmadatta, son of the. 
king of Kasi, was sent by his father for a like purpose and set out 
upon the same road. In the course of his journey Sutasoma to rest 
himself sat down ona bencha hall by the city gate. Prince Brahma- 
datta, too, came and sat down with him on the same bench. After a 
friendly greeting Sutasoma asked him, saying, “Friend, you are 
tired with your journey. Whence have you come?” On his saying 
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“From Benares,” he asked whose son he was. “The son of Brah- 
madatta.” “And what is your name?” “Prince Brahmadatta.” “With 
what object areyoucome. ” “Tobeinstructed in arts,” he replied. 
Then prince Brahmadatta said, “You too are tired with your jour- 
ney,” and questioned him in like manner. And Sutasoma told him 
~~all about himself. And they both thought, “We are two princes 
going to receive instruction in arts at the hands of the same 
teacher,” and struck up a friendship one with another. Then enter- 
ing the city they repaired to the teacher’s house and saluted him, 
and after declaring their origin they said they had come to be 
instructed in arts. He readily agreed with their proposals. Offering 
him the fee for instruction they entered upon their studies, and not 
merely they, but other princes who were at that fime in India, to the 
number of one hundred and one, received instruction from the 
teacher. Sutasoma being the senior pupil soon attained. to profi- 
ciency in teaching, and without visiting the others [458] he thought, 
“This is my friend,” and went to prince Brahmadatta only, and 
becoming his private teacher ! he soon educated him, while the 
others only gradually acquired their learning. They, too, after 
zealous application to their studies bade farewell to their teacher, 
and forming an escort to SutasOma set out on their return journey. 
Then Sutasoma standing in front of them dismissed them, saying, 
“After you have given a proof of your learing to your respective 
fathers you will be established each in your own kingdom. When so 
established see that you obey my instructions.” “What are they, 
Master?” “On the days of the new and full moon? to keep Updsatha 
vows and to abstain from taking the life of anything.” They readily 
agreed to this. The Bodhisatta, from his power of prognosticating 
from personal appearance, knew that great danger would arise 
with regard to the prince of Benares in the future, and thus after 
due admonition he dismissed them. And they all returned to their 
own couniries, and after an exhibition of their learning to their 
fathers succeeded to their respective kingdoms. And to make 
known this fact and that they were continuing in his admonition, 


together with a present, they sent letters to Sutasoma. The Great’ 


Being on learning the state of affairs answered their letters, bidding 
them be earnest in the faith. One of them, the king of Benares, 
never ate his rice meal without meat, and to observe a holy day 
they would take his meat and put it on one side. Now one day when 
the meat was thus reserved, by the carelessness of the cook the 
well-bred dogs in the king’s palace ate it. The cook not finding it 
took a handful of coins and going a round failed to procure any 
meat and said, “If | should serve a meal without meat, I am a dead 
man. What am! to do?” But thinking, “There is still a way,” late in 
the evening he went to cemetery where dead bodies are exposed 
and taking some flesh from the thigh of aman who had just died, he 
roasted it thorughly and served it upas ameal.No sooner was a bit 
of the meat placed on the tip of the king’s tongue than it sent a thrill 
through the seven thousand nevres of taste and continued to 
create a disturbance throughout his whole body. Why was this? 
From his having previously resorted to this food. For it is said that 
as Yakkha, in the birth immediately preceding this, he had eaten 
quantities of human flesh, and so it was agreeable to his taste?. 
[459] The king thought, “If 1 shall eat this in silence. he will not tell 
me what this meat is,” so in spitting he let a piece fall to the ground. 
_When the cook said, “You may eat it, sire; there is nothing wrong 
with it,” he ordered all his attendants to retire and said, “I knowit is 
all right, but what meat is it?” “What your Majesty has enjoyed on 
previous days.” “Surely the meat had not this flavour at any other 
time?” “It was well cooked to-day, sire.” “Surely you cooked it 
exactly like this before?” Then seeing him reduced to silence he 
said, “Either tell me the truth or you are adead man.” So he prayed 
for an assurance of indemnity and told the exact truth. The king 
said, “Do not say a word about it. You are to eat the usual roast 
meat and cook human flesh only for me.” “Surely this is a difficult 
matter, sire.” “Do not be afraid: There is no difficulty.” “Whence 
shall | be able to get it continually?” “Are there not numbers of men 
in prison?” Thenceforth he acted on this suggestion. By and bye, 


- when prisoners failed him, he said, “What am I to do now?” The 


king said, “Throw down in the high road a parcel of a thousand 
pieces of money and seize as a thief any one that picks it up and put 
him to death.” He did so. By and bye, not finding a creature so 
much as looking at the packet of money, he said, “Now what am | 
to do?” “At the time when a drum sounds the night watches, the 
city is crowded with people. Then, taking your stand in the cleft? of 
a house wall or at a cross-ways, strike down a man and carry off 
some of his flesh.” From that day he used to come with some fat 
flesh, and in various places dead bodies were found. A sound of 
lamentation was heard, “I have lost my father, I have lost my 
mother, or brother or sister.” The men of the city were panic- 
stricken and said, “Surely some lion or tiger or demon has de- 
voured these people.” On examining the bodies they saw what 
looked like a gaping wound and said, “Why it must be a man that 
eats their flesh!” The people gathered together in the palace-yard 
and made a complaint. The king asked, “What is it, my friends?” 
‘Sire, -” they said, “in this city is some man-eating robber: have him 
seized.” “How am | to know who it is? Am I to walk round and 
guard the city?” we will report it to the commander-in-chief, Kala- 
hatthi.” They told him and said, “You must search for this robber.” 
He answered, “Wait for seven days and | will seek out the robber 
and hand him over to you.” And dismissing the people he gave 
orders to his officers, saying, “My friends, they say there is a 
man-eating robber in this city. You are to lay an ambuscade in 
various places and capture him.” They said, “All right,” and from 
that day they surrounded the whole city. Now the cook was con- 
cealed in a hole in the wall of a house and he killed a woman and 
began to fill his basket with pieces of solid flesh. So the officers 
seized and buffeted him, and tying his arms behind him they raised 
aloud cry, “We have caught the man-eating robber.” A crowd or 
people gathered around them. Then beating him soundly and 
fastening the basket of flesh upon his neck they brought him before 
the commander-in-chief. On seeing him he thought, “Can it be that 
this fellow eats this flesh or does he mix it with other meat and sell 
it, or does he kill people at the bidding of somebody else?” And 
inquiring into the matter he spoke the first stanza: 


Master of dainty flavours, what dire need 

Has urged thee on to do this dreadful deed? 
Hast thou for food to eat or wealth to gain, 
Misguided wretch, these men and women slain? 


The verses that follow are of obvious connexion and are to be 
understood as uttered by alternate speakers in accordance with 
the scripture context: 


Neither for wife or child, friends, kin or pelf, 
Nor did | slay this woman for myself; 

My gracious lord, the sovereign of this land, 
Eats human flesh: I sinned at his command. 


If thus suborned to sate thy master’s greed 
Thou hast been guilty of this awful deed, 


[461] Let us at early dawn seek out the king 
And in his face the accusation fling. 


O Kalahatthi, worshipful good lord, 

So will | do according to thy word, 
At early dawn will I seek out the king 
And in his face this accusation fling. 


So the commander had him laid down, firmly bound, and at - 
dawn he took counsel with his officers, and as they were unanim- 
ous he stationed guards in every direction, and having got the city 
well in hand he bound the basket of flesh on the cook’s neck and 
went off with him to the palace, and the whole city was in an uproar. 
The king had breakfasted the day before, but had gone without his 
supper and had spent the whole night in a sitting posture, expect- 


ing the cook to come every moment. “To-day, too,” he thought, 
“no cook comes, and | hear a great uproar in the city. What can it 
all be about?” and looking out of the window he saw the man being 
dragged thither as described, and thinking everything was disco- 
vered he plucked up his courage and took his seat on his throne. 
And Kalahatthi drew nigh and questioned him, and the king ans- 
wered him. 


The Master, to make the matter clear, said: 


"Twas now sunrise and day had scarce begun to break, 
As Kala to the court with cook his way did take, 
And drawing nigh the king words such as these he spake 


‘Sire, is it true this cook was sent into the street, 

And men and women slew to furnish thee with meat?” 
[462] ‘Kala, ’tis even so; twas done at my request: 

Why blame him then for what he did at my behest?’ 


On hearing this the commander-in-chief thought, “With his own 
mouth he confesses it; Oh, the ruffian! all this long time he has been 
eating men: | will stop him from this,” and he said, “Sire, do not this 
thing; eat not the flesh of men.” “Kalahatthi, what is it you say? I 
cannot cease from it.” “Sire, if you do not cease from it, you will 
destroy both yourself and your realm.” “Even though my realm be 
destroyed, I cannot possibly cease from it.” Then the commander; 


to bring him toa better mind, told hima story by way ofillustration. - 


Once upon a time there were six monster fishes in the ocean. 
Amongst them were Ananda, Timanda, Ajjhohara — these three 
were five hundred leagues in extent — Titimiti, Mingala, Timira- 
pingala - these were a thousand leagues long — and all of them fed 
upon the rock- moss ! weed. Of them Ananda dwelt on one side of 
the ocean and many fish came to see him. One day they thought, 
“Amongst all bipeds and quadrupeds kings are to be found, but we 
have no king: we will make this fish our king.” And being all of one 
mind they made Ananda their king, and from that day the fish 
evening and morning came to pay their respects to him. Now one 
day Ananda on a certain mountain was feeding on rock - moss and 
unwittingly ate a fish, thinking it to be moss. [463] Its flesh was 
pleasing to his taste, and wondering what it could be that was so 
very sweet, took it out of his mouth and looking at it found it was a 
piece of fish. He thought, “All this long time in my ignorance I never 
ate this: evening and morning when the fish come to pay their 
respects to me, | will devour one or two of them, for if when they 
are being eaten | make the fact too clear to them, not a single one 
will come near me, but they will all scurry off.” So lying in conceal- 
ment he struck at any that were retreating from behind and de- 
voured them. The fish as their numbers gradually diminished 
thought, “From what quarter will this peril to our kind be threaten- 
ing us?” Then a sage amongst them thought, “I am not satisfied 
with what Ananda is doing: “I will investigate what he is about,” and 
when the fish came to pay homage to Ananda, the sage hid himself 
in the lobe of Ananda’s ear. Ananda on dismissing the fish de- 
voured those that were struggling behind. The wise fish seeing it 
reported it to the others and they all were panic-stricken and fled. 
From that day Ananda in his greedy longing for the flavour of fish 
refused every other kind of food. Growing sick from hunger he 
thought, “Where in the world can they be gone?” and in searching 
for them he espied a certain mountain and thought, “From fear of 
me the fish, methinks, are-dwelling near this mountain. | will 
encircle it and keep a watch over it.” So encircling it with his head 
and tail he compassed it on both sides, thinking, “If they live here, 
they will be for escaping;” and catching sight of his own tail as it 
coiled round the mountain he thought, “This fish lives near the 
mountain and is trying to elude me,” and in his rage he seized his 
own tail, which was fifty leagues long, and believing he had got hold 
of a fish, he devoured it with a crunching sound, suffering thereby 
excruciating pain. At the smell of the blood the fish gathered 
together,and pulling bit after bit out of Ananda’s tail ate it up till 
they reached his head. [464] Having such a big carcase he could 
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not turn round but then and there came to his end. And there was a 
heap of bones as big as a mountain. Holy ascetics, male and female, 
travelling through space, saw it and told men of it. And the inhabit- 
ants of all India knew of it. Kalahatthi, by way of illustration, told 
this story and said: 


Ananda ate of every fish and when his suite had fled, 
He his own tail right greedily devoured till he was dead. 


The slave to appetite no other pleasure knows, 

Poor careless fool, so blind is he to coming woes: 

He children, kith and kin in ruin low will lay, 

Then turns and rends himself, to monstrous greed a prey. 


To.these my words, O king, I pray thee, hearken well, 
Eat not the flesh of men; forego thy purpose fell: 

Lest thou perchance shouldst share that fish’s awful fate 
And leave, O lord of men, thy kingdom desolate. 


[465] On hearing this the king said, “Kalahatthi, | too know an 
example as well as you,” and as an instance he told an old story in 
illustration of his greed for human flesh and said: 


Sujata’s son and heir for some rose-apples loudly cried, 
For loss of them the lad so grieved, he laid him down and 
died. 


So, Kala, | who now long time have fed on daintiest fare, 
Failing this human flesh, methinks, for life would cease to 
care. 

Once upona time, they say, alanded gentleman named Sujata at 
Benares lodged in his park and ministered to five hundred ascetics 
who had come down from the Himalayas to procure salt and 
vinegar. Food was constantly set out in his house for them, but . 
these ascetics sometimes went on a pilgrimage for alms in the 
country and brought back pieces of big rose-apples to eat. When 
they were feeding on the rose-apples they had brought, Sujata 
thought, “To-day it is the third or fourth day that these holy men 
have not come to me here. Where in the world can they have 
gone?” So making his little boy take hold of his hand he went there 
while they were taking their repast. At that moment a novice was 
giving the elders water to rinse their mouths and was eating a bit of 
rose-apple. Sujata saluted the ascetics and when he was seated he 
asked, saying, “Holy sirs, what are you eating?” “Pieces of large 
rose-apples, sir.” The boy on hearing this felt thirsty, so the leader 
of the company of ascetics had a small piece given to him. The boy 
ate it and was so charmed with the delicate flavour that he kept on 
continually begging them to give him another piece. The gentle- 
man, who was listening to the preaching of the Law, said, “Do not 
cry; when you get home, you shall have a piece to eat,” thus 
deceiving the boy for fear lest the holy Brethren might be worn out 
by his cries. So comforting the boy he took his leave of the band of 
ascetics and returned home. From the moment they arrived there 
the boy kept up a cry of “Give me piece.” The ascetics too said, 
“We have stayed here a long time,” and departed for the Hima- 


layas. Not finding the boy in the park the ascetics sent him a 


present of pieces of mangoes, rose-apples, bread-fruit, bananas 
and other fruits, all mixed with powdered sugar. This mixture was 
no sooner placed on the tip of his tongue than it acted like a deadly 
poison. For seven days he took no food and then died. [466] This 
story the king told by way of illustration. Then Kalahatthi thought, 
“this king is a great glutton: | will tell him further instances,” and he 
said, “Great king, desist from this.” “It is impossible,” he said. 
“Should you not desist, you will gradually be dropped by your 
family circle and deprived of your kingly glory.” Once upon a time 
too in this very Benares there was brahmin family which kept the 
five MoraL Precepts. An only son was born to this family, the 
darling and delight of his parents, a wise lad and well seen in the 
Three Vedas. He used to go about in the company of a band of 
youths of the same age as himself. The other members of the 
company ate fish, meat and similar food and took strong drink. The 
young boy neither ate meat nor drank strong drink. The thought 
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struck them, “This Boy because he takes no strong drink does not 
pay his reckoning: let us devise a plan to make him drink.” So when 
they were gathered together, they said, “My friend, let us hold a 
festival.” He said, “You drink strong drink but I do not.You go 
without me.” “Friend, we will take some milk for you to drink.” He 
consented, saying, “All right.” The rogues went to the garden and 
tied up some fiery spirit in a leaf cup and put it amongst some lotus 
leaves. So when they began to drink they offered the lad some milk. 
One of the rogues cried, “Bring us some lotus nectar,” and having 
had it brought to him, he cut a hole in the bottom of the leaf cup 
placed in the lotus, and putting it to his mouth sucked it. The others 
too had some brought to them and drank it. The lad asked what it 
was and took some strong drink, believing it to be lotus nectar. 
Then they offered him some broiled meat and this too he ate. And 
when from repeated draughts of liquor he was intoxicated, they 
told him, “This is no lotus nectar: it is spirit.” “All this long while,” 
he said, “I never knew what a sweet taste was. Bring me more 
strong drink, | say!” They brought it and once more gave it him, for 
he was very thirsty. [467] Then when he asked for more, they told 
him it was all finished. He said, “Come, I say! fetch me some more,” 
and gave them his signet ring. After drinking with them all the day, 
being now quite drunk and his eyes bloodshot, trembling and 
babbling, he went home and lay down. Then his father finding out 
he had been drinking, when the effects of it had passed off, said to 
him, “My son, you have done very wrong, being a member of a 
brahmin family, to drink strong drink: never do so again.” “Dear 
father, what is my offence?” “Drinking strong drink.” “How say 
you, father? in all my life | never before tasted anything so sweet.” 
The brahmin repeatedly besought him to give it up. “I cannot do it,” 
he said. Then the brahmin thought, “If this is so, our family tradi- 





tion will be destroyed and our wealth will perish,” and he repeated 
this stanza: 
A scion of a brahmin house, withal a comely boy, 
Thou must not drink the accursed thing no brahmin may 
enjoy. 


And after these words he said, “My dear son, abstain from it, 
otherwise | shall put you out of my house and have you banished 
from my kingdom.” The lad said, “Even so, | cannot give up strong 
drink,” and he repeated two stanzas: 


Since, father, from this best of tastes thou fain wouldst me 
debar, 

To get it, where it may be found I'll go however far. 

Depart will | in haste and ne’er dwell with thee any more, 
For now the very sight of me, methinks, thou dost abhor. 


Moreover he said, “I will not abstain from drinking: do 
what you please.” Then the brahmin, saying, “Well, as you give us 
up, we too will give up,” repeated this stanza: 


[468] Surely some other sons we'll find as heirs our wealth to 
claim, Go, rascal, where we never more may hear thy cursed 
name. 


Then taking his son into court he disinherited him and had him . 
driven out of his house. This youth later on, being a poor destitute 
wretch, put on a coarse garment, and taking a beggar’s bowl in his 
hand he went round begging for alms, and resting against a wall so 
died. Kalahattahi relating this incidnet by way of a lesson to the 
king, said, “If, sire, you refuse to hearken to our words, they will 
have you banished.from the kingdom,” and so saying he spoke this 
stanza: 


So hearken well, O king of men, obeying my command, 
Or like that drunken youth wilt thou be banished from the 
land. 


Even after the instance thus adduced by Kalahatthi, the king 
could not desist from his habit, and to illustrate yet another story 
he said: 

Disciple of the Perfect Saints!, Sujata, it is said, 


Abstained from food and drink through love felt for a heav- 
enly maid. 


As dewdrop on a blade of grass to waters of the sea, 
Is human love compared with love for some divinity. 


So, Kala, | who now long time have fed on daintiest fare, 
Failing this human flesh, methinks, for life would cease to 
care. 


The story is just like the one already related. 


This Sujata, they say, on seeing that the ascetics, at the time 
when they are pieces of big rose-apple did not return, thought, “1 
wonder why they do not come back. If they are gone anywhere, | 
will find it out: otherwise I will listen to their preaching.” So he went 
to the park and heard the Law preached by the leader of the 
company, and when the sun set, though he was dismissed he said, 


“T will remain here to-day”, and saluting the company of saints he’ 


went into his hut of leaves and lay down. At night Sakka, king of 
heaven, accompanied by a troop of angelic beings, together with 
his handmaids, came to pay his respects to the band of ascetics, 
and the whole hermitage was one blaze of light. Sujata, wondering 
what this might be, rose up and looking through a chink in his hut of 
leaves, saw Sakka come to salute the company [469], attended by 
a troop of heavenly Apsarasas, and no sooner did he see them than 
he was fired with passion. Sakka took a seat and after listening toa 
sermon on the Faith departed to his own abode. The landed 
proprietor next day saluted the ascetics and asked, saying, “Who 
was it, reverend sirs, came in the night to pay his respects to you?” 
“Sakka, sir.” “And who were those that sat round about him?” 
“They are called heavenly Apsarasas.” Saluting the band of ascet- 
ics he went home and from the moment he got there he-kept up a 
foolish cry of “Give me an Apsaras.” His kinsmen, standing about 
him, wondered if he were possessed of an evil spirit, and snapped 
their fingers. He said, “It is not this snapping of the fingers I speak 
of, but of the heavenly Apsaras.2” And when they dressed up and 
brought to him a wife or even a courtesan and said, “here is an 
Apsaras,” he said, “This is no Apsaras, it is a female ghoul,” and 
went on with his foolish cry, “Give me an Apsaras,” and taking no 
food he died. On hearing this Kalahatthi said, “This king is a great 
glutton: | will bring him to a better mind.” And he said, “The golden 
geese who that travel through the air perished from eating the flesh 
of their kin,” and to illustrate this he repeated two stanzas: 


Just as these dhatarattha geese that travel through the air 
All died because they lived upon a most unnatural fare, 


So too thou, O king of men, list well to what I say, 
For eating this unlawful food, thee too they'll drive away. 


Once upon a time, they say, ninety thousand geese dwelt in 
Golden Cave on mount Cittakuta. For four months in the rainy 
season they do not stir out. If they should do so, their wings being 
full of water, they would be unable to take a long flight and would 
fall into the sea, and therefore they do not stir out, but when the 
rainy season is drawing near, they gather wild paddy from a natural 
lake, and filling their cave with it live upon rice. But no sooner had 
they entered the cave than an unnanabhi spider as big as a chariot 
wheel at the entrance of the cave used to spin a web every month, 
and each thread of it was as thick as a cow’s halter. The geese give 
two portions of food to a young goose, thinking he will then be able 
to break through the web. [470] When the sky clears, this young 
goose being in front of them severs the web and the rest all escape 
by the same way. Now once the rainy season lasted five months, 


and the food of the geese grew short. They consulted as to what 
was to be done and said, “If we are to live, we must take the eggs.” 
First they ate the eggs, then the goslings and after that the old 
geese. At the end of five months the rain left off, the spider had 
spun five webs, and the geese from eating the flesh of their kin had 
grown feeble. The young goose that had received a double portion 
of food, striking at the webs broke four of them but could not 
break the fifth, andstuck there. So the spider cut off his head and 
drank his blood. First one and then another came and struck the 
web, and the spider said, “Here’s another of them stuck in the 
same place,” and sucked the blood of all of them, and at that time 
the family of the dhatarattha geese became extinct, they say. The 
king was anxious to give yet another illustration, but the citizens 
rising up said, “My lord commander, what do you propse to do? 
How will you proceed now you have caught the man-eating rogue? 
If he does not give it up, have him expelled from his kingdom,” and 
they would not suffer the king to say a word. Hearing the common 
talk of the people, the king was terrified and could say nothing 
more, and once again the commander said to him, “Sire, will it be 
possible for you to give it up?” “Impossible,” he said. So the 
commander placed on one side all his harem, his sons and his 
daughters, arrayed in all their splendour, and said, “Sire, behold 
this circle of your kinsfolk, this band of councillors and your royal 


pomp: be not undone, but cease from eating man’s flesh.” The king 


said, “All this is not dearer to me than man’s flesh.” “Then depart, 
sire, from this city and kingdom.” “Kalahatthi,” he said, “I do not 
want my kingdom; I am ready to depart, but grant me one favour; 
let me have my sword and my cook.” So they let him take a sword, 
a vessel for cooking man’s flesh and a basket, and giving him his 
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cook they carried out his expulsion from the kingdom. [471] Tak- - 


ing his cook he set out from the city and entered a forest and made 
his dwelling at ther foot of a banyan tree. Living there he would take 
his stand on the road which led through the forest, and killing men 
he would bring their bodies and give them to the cook, and he 
cooked the flesh and served it up and both of them lived after this 
manner. And when he sallied forth, crying, “Here am I, the man- 
eating robber!” no one could hold his own, and they all fell to the 
ground and any one of them that he fancied, he seized, heels 
upwards or not as it might happen, and gave him to his cook. One 
day he did not find any man in the forest, and when on his return 
the cook said, “How is this, sire?” he told him to put the pot on the 
brasier. “But where is the meat, sire?” “Oh! I will find some meat,” 
he said. Thought the cook, “I am adead man,” and all of a tremble 
he made a fire and put the pot on the brasier. Then the man-eater 
killed him with a stroke of his sword and cooked and ate his flesh. 
Thenceforth he was quite alone and had to cook his food himself. 
The rumour spread throughout all India, “The man-eater murders 
wayfaring men.” At that time a certain wealthy brahmin who 
traded with five hundred waggons was travelling from the east ina 
westerly direction and he thought, “This man-eating robber, they 
say, murders men on the road. By a payment of money | will make 
my way through the forest.” So he paid a thousand pieces of 
money to the people who lived at the entrance of the forest, bidding 
them convoy him safely through it and set out on the road with 
them. He placed all his caravan in front of him, and having bathed 
and anointed himself and put on sumptuous apparel he seated 
himself in an easy carriage drawn by white oxen, and escorted by 
his convoy he travelled last of all. The man-eater climbing up a tree 
was on the look out for men, but though he felt no appetite for any 
of the rest of the convoy, no sooner did he catch sight of the 
brahmin than his mouth watered through desire to eat him. When 
the brahmin came up to him, [472] he proclaimed his name, crying, 
“Here am I, the man-eating robber,” and brandishing his sword, 
like to one filling men’s eyes with sand, he leaped upon them and no 
man was able to stand up against him, but they all fell prone upon 
the ground. Seizing the brahmin as he sat in his easy carriage by 
the foot he slung him on his back, head downwards, and striking 
his head against his heels so carried him off. The men rising up 
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cried one to another, “Ho! my man, bestir yourself. We received a 
thousand pieces of money from the brahmin’s hands. Who 
amongst us wears the semblance of a man? Let us, one and all, 
strong man or weakling, pursue him for a short space.” They 


‘pursued him and the man-eater stopped and looked back, and not 


seeing anyone went slowly on. At that moment a bold fellow 
running at full speed came up with him. On seeing him, the robber 
leaping over a fence trod upon an acacia splinter! which, wounding 
him, came out*at the tip of his foot, and the robber went limping 
along with the blood trickling from the wound. Then his pursuer on 
seeing it said, “Surely | have wounded him: you just follow on 
behind and | will catch him.” They saw how feeble he was and 
joined in the pursuit. When the robber saw that he was pursued he 
dropped the brahmin and secured his own safety. The brahmin’s 
escort as soon as they had recovered him thought, “What have we 
got to do with this robber?” and turned back. But the man-eater, 
going to the foot of his banyan tree, lay down amongst the roots 
and offered up a prayer to the spirit of the tree, saying, “My lady, 
nymph of the tree, if within seven days thou canst heal my wound, | 
will bathe thy trunk with blood from the throats of one hundred and 
one princes from all India, and will hang the tree all round with their 
inwards and offer up a sacrifice of the five sweet kinds of flesh.” 


Now, in consequence of having nothing to eat or drink, his body . 


wasted away, and within the seven days his wound healed. He 
recognised that his cure was due to the tree-nymph, and in a few 
days he recovered his strength by eating man’s flesh and thought, “ 
the spirit has been very helpful to me. I will discharge my vow.” 
Taking his sword he sallied forth from the foot of the tree [473] and 
set out, purposing to bring the kings. Now, Yakkha which had 
gone about as his comrade, eating man’s flesh with him, whenina 
former existence he himself had been a Yakkha, caught sight of 
him and knowing that he had in a former existence been his friend 
he asked him, saying, “Do you not recognise me, friend?” “I do 
not,” he said. Then he told him about something they had done in 
a former state and the man-eater recognised him and gave him a 
kind greeting. When asked where he had been reborn, he told him 
of his place of birth and how he had been banished from his 
kingdom and where he was now living. He told him moreover how 
he was wounded by a splinter and that he was now going on an 
expedition to redeem his promise to the tree-nymph. “I must get 
over this difficulty of mine by your help: we will go together, my 
friend,” he said. “I cannot go, but there is one service I can render 
you. I certainly know a spell characterised by words of priceless 
value. It ensures strength, speed of foot, and an increase of pres- 
tige. Learn this spell.” He readily agreed to this, and the goblin gave 
it to him and went off. The man-eater got the spell by heart, and 
from that time became swift as the wind and very bold. Within 
seven days he found a hundred and one kings on their ways to 
parks and other places and leaped upon them with the swiftness of 
the wind, proclaiming his name, and by jumping about and shout- 
ing he greatly terrified them. Then he seized them by the feet and 
held them head downwards, and striking their heads with his heels 
carried them off with the swiftness of the wind. Next he drilled 
holes in the palms of their hands and hung them up by acord on the 
banyan tree, and the wind striking them as they just touched the 
ground with the tips of their toes, they hung on the tree, revolving 
like withered wreaths of flowers in baskets. But he thought, “Suta- 
soma was my private teacher: let not India be altogether desolate,” 
and did not bring him. Being minded to make an offering to the tree 
he lighted a fire and sat down, sharpeninga stake. The tree-nymph 
on seeing this thought, “He is preparing to offer sacrifice to me, but 
it was not I that healed his wound: [474] he will now make a great 
slaughter. What is to be done? | shall not be able to stop him.” So 
she went and told the Four Great Kings of it and bade them stop 
him. When they said they could not do it, she approached Sakka 
and told him the whole story and asked him to stop him. He said, “I 
cannot do it, but I will tell you some one who can.” She said, “Who 
is that?” “In the world of men and gods,” he answered, “there is no 


one else, but in the city of Indapatta in the Kuru Kingdom is 
Sutasoma, prince of Kuru. He will tame and humble this man and | 
will save the lives of these kings, and cure him of eating human flesh 
and will shower nectar over all India. If you'are anxious to save the 
lives of the kings, bid him first bring Sutasoma and then offer his 
sacrifice to the tree.” “All right,” said the tree-spirit and went 
quickly, disguised as an ascetic, and approached close to the 
man-eater. At the sound of footsteps he thought, “Can one of the 
kings have escaped?” Looking up and seeing him he thought, 
“Ascetics surely are kshatriyas. If | capture him, I shall make up the 
full number of one hundred and one kings and offer my sacrifice!.” 
He rose up and sword in hand pursued the ascetic, but though he 
chased him for three leagues he could not overtake him, and 
streams of sweat poured from his limbs. He thought, “I once could 
pursue and catch an elephant, or horse, or chariot going at full 
speed, but to-day though | am running with all my might I cannot 
catch this ascetic who is going just his natural pace. What can be 
the reason for this?” Then thinking, “Ascetics are accustomed to 
obey: If] bid him stand and he does so, I shall catch him,” he cried, 
“Stand, holy sir.” “I am standing,” he answered, “do you too try 
and stand.” Then he said,“Ho there! ascetics even to save their life 
do not tella lie, but you speak falsely,” and he repeated this 
stanza: 
[475] Although I bid thee stand, thou still dost forward fly, 

And crying ‘Lo! I stand,’ methinks thou dost but lie: 

Unseemly ’tis; this sword, O priest, thou must assume 

To be a harmless shaft equipped with heron’s plume 1 


Then the nymph spoke a couple of stanzas: 


Steadfast in righteousness am ], 

Nor change my name or family, 

Here robbers but brief moment dwell; 

Soon doomed to pass to woes of hell. 

Be bold and captive here great Sutasoma bring 
And by his sacrifice shalt thou win heaven, O king. 

With such words the nymph put off her disguise as an ascetic 
and stood revealed in her own form, blazing in the sky like the sun. 
The man-eater hearing what she had to say and beholding her form 
asked who she was, and on her replying that she had come to life as 
the spirit of this tree, he was delighted and thinking, “I have looked 
upon my tutelary divinity,” he said, “O heavenly sovereign, be not 
troubled by reason of Sutasoma, [476] but enter once more into 
thine own tree.” The spirit entered into the tree before his very 
eyes. At that moment the sun set and the moon arose. The 
man-eater being versed in the Vedas and their auxiliaries and 
acquainted with the movements of the astral bodies, looking at the 
sky, thought, “To-morrow it will be the Phussa asterism; Sutasoma 
will come to the park to bathe and then will I lay hands upon him. 
But as he will have a strong guard and the dwellers throughout all 
India will come to guard him for three leagues around, at the first 
watch, before the guard is posted, I will go to the Migacira park and 
descend into the royal tank and there take my stand.” So he went 
down into the tank and stood there, covering his head with a lotus 
leaf. By reason of his great glory the fish, tortoises and the like fell 
back and swam about in large bodies at the water’s edge. Whence, 
it‘may be asked, came this glory of his? From his devotion in a 
former existence. For at the time when Kassapa was Buddha, he 
started a distribution of milk by ticket. Owing to this he became 
very mighty, and having got the Assembly of the Brethren to erect 
a hall for a fire to dispel the cold, he providedfire, firewood and an 
axe to cleave the wood. As the result of this he became fam- 
ous.—So now when he had gone into the garden, while it was still . 
early dawn, they picked a guard for three leagues round about, and 
king Sutasoma quite early in the morning after breakfast, mounted 
on a richly caparisoned elephant, with a complete force of four 
arms, Sallied from the city. At that very moment a brahmin named 
Nanda from Takkasila, bringing with him four stanzas, each worth 
a hundred pieces of money, reached the city after a journey of one 
hundred and twenty leagues, and took up his abode ina suburb. At 


sunrise On entering the city he saw the king issuing forth by the 
eastern gate, and raising his hand he cried, “Victory to the king.” 
Now the king being far-sighted, as he was riding along, saw the 
outstretched hand of the brahmin as he stood on some rising 
~-ground, and drawing nigh to him on his elephant he spoke after this 
manner: 

Born in what realm and why, | pray, 

Dost hither come, O brahmin, say; 
[477] This said, to-day | grant to thee 

Thy prayer, whatever it may be. 

Then the brahmin answered him: 

Four verses, mighty king, to thee 

Of import deep as is the sea 

I hither bring; list to them well, 

Secrets of highest worth they tell. 


“Great king,” he said, “these four verses taught me by the 
Buddha Kassapa are worth a hundred pieces of money each, and 
having heard that you take pleasure in libations! of soma juice, Iam 
come to teach you.” The king was greatly pleased and said, “Mas- 
ter, in this you have done well, but it is impossible for me to turn 
back. To-day, because it is the Phussa conjuinction, it is the day for 
bathing my head: when | return | will listen to you. Be not dissatis- 


fied with me.” And with these words he bade his councillors, * 


saying, “Go ye and in a certain house of a brahmin prepare a couch 
and arrange a dining place under cover,” and he retired into his 
park. This was girt about by a wall eighteen cubits high and 
guarded all round by elephants within touch of one another. Then 
came horses, then chariots, and finally archers and other foot-sol- 
diers-like a mighty troubled ocean was the army that had been 
transported thither. The king, when he had put off his heavy 
adornments and had been shaved and shampooed, bathed in all his 
royal majesty in the lotus tank, and coming up out of the water he 
stood there clad in bathing garments, and they brought him scent- 
ed garlands to adorn him. The man-eater thought, “When he is 
fully dressed, the king must be a heavy weight. I will seize him just 
when he is light to carry.” [478] So shouting and jumping about and 
whirling a sword above his head as quick as lightning he proclaimed 
his name, crying, “Ho! here am |, the man-eating robber,” and he 
laid his finger on his forehead? and stepped out of the water. As 
soon as they heard his cry, the elephant-riders with their elephants, 
the horsemen with their horses, and the charioteers with their 
chariots fell to the ground, and all the host of them dropping the 
weapons they held lay prone upon their bellies. The man-eater 
seized Sutasoma, holding him erect. The rest of the kings he had 
caught by the foot and held head downwards and had gone off with 
them, knocking their heads against his heels, but in coming up to 
the Bodhisatta he stooped down and lifting him up placed him on 
his shoulders. Thinking it would be a roundabout way by the gate 
he leaped over the wall, eighteen cubits high, at the point where it 
faced him, and going forward he trampled on the temples of 
elephants exuding the juice of rut, overthrowing them as it were 
mountain peaks. Next he trod on the backs of the horses - swift as 
the wind were they and of priceless worth - laying them also low. 
Then as he stepped on the fronts of the splendid chariots, he was 
like to one whirling a humming top! or as it were one crushing the 
dark green phalaka? plant or banyan leaves, and at a single burst he 
ran a distance of three leagues. Then wondering if anyone were 
following to rescue Sutasoma, he looked and seeing no one he 
went on slowly. Noticing the drops that fell upon him from Suta- 
soma’s hair he thought, “There is no man living free from the fear of 
death: Sutasoma, too, methinks, is weeping from this fear,” and he 
said: 

Men versed in lore, in whom high thoughts arise, 

Such never weep, the learned and the wise; 

All find herein a refuge and a stay, 

That sages thus can sorrow drive away. 

Is it thy kin, wife, child, perchance thyself, 
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Thy stores of grain, thy gold and silver pelf - 


[479] What, Sutasoma, caused thy tears to flow? 
Great Kuru lord, thy answer we would know. 


Sutasoma said : 


Nay, I no tears am shedding for myself, 
Nor for my wife or child, my realm or pelf. 
The practice of the saints of old I keep, 
And for a promise unfulfilled | weep. 


Once to a brahmin | my word did plight, 

What time in mine own realm | ruled with might; 
That plighted word | fain would keep and then, 
My honour saved, return to thee again. 


Then the man-eater said : 


I’ll not believe if any one should be 

By happy chance from jaws of death set free, 
He would return to yield him to his foe; 

No more wouldst thou, if I should let thee go. 


[480] Escaped from fierce man-eater shouldst thou come, 


Full of sweet longings, to thy royal home, 
Dear life with all its charms restored to thee, 
Why in the world shouldst thou come back to me? 


On hearing this the Great Being, like lion still fearless, said: 


If innocent, a man would death prefer 

To life o’erclouded with some odious slur; 
Should he, to save his life, a falsehood tell, 
It may not shield him from the woes of hell. 


! The wind may sooner move some mountain high, 
Or sun and moon to earth fall from the sky, 

Yea, rivers all up stream may flow, my lord, 

Ere I| be guilty of one lying word. 


Though he spoke thus, the man-eater still did not believe him. So 
the Bodhisatta, thinking, “He does not believe me; by means of an 
oath | will make him believe,” said, “Good Mister Man-eater, let me 
down from your back and! will take an oath and make you believe 
me.” After these words he was let down by the man-eater and 
placed upon the ground, and in taking an oath he said: 


[481] Lo! as I touch this spear and sword 
To thee I pledge my solemn word, 
Release me and | will debt-free, 

My honour saved, return to thee. 


Then the man-eater thought, “This Sutasoma swears under 
penalty of violating kshatriya rules. What do! want with him ? Well, 
I too am a kshatriya king. | will take blood from my own arm and 
make an offering to the spirit of the tree. This is a very faint-hearted 
fellow.”” And he said: 


The word thou once didst to a brahmin plight, 

What time in thine own realm thou rulest with might, 
That.plighted word I bid thee keep and then, 

Thy honour saved, return to me again. 


Then the Great Being said, “My friend, do not vex yourself. After 
| have heard the four verses, each worth a hundred pieces of 
money, and have made an offering to the preacher of the Law, I will 
return at day break.” And he spoke this stanza: : 


The word | once did to a brahmin plight, 

What time in mine own realm | ruled with might, 
That plighted word | first will keep and then, 

My honour saved, return to thee again. 


Then the man-eater said: “You have taken an oath under penal- 
ty of violating the custom of kshatriyas. See that you act according- 
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ly.” “My man-eating firend,” he said, “You have known me froma 
boy: never even in jest have | aforetime told a lie, and now that lam 
established on the throne and know right and wrong, why should | 
lie? Trust me. [482] | will provide an offering for you.” Being 
induced to believe him he said, “Well, sire, depart, and, if you do 
not return, there can be no offering and the spirit does not agree to 
it without you: do not place any obstacle in the way of my offering,” 
and he let the Great Being go. Like the moon escaped from the jaws 
of Rahu and with the strength of a young elephant he speedily 
reached the city. And his soldiers thought, “King Sutasoma is wise 
and a sweet preacher of the Law. If hecan have a word or two with 
him he will convert the man-eater and will return, like a furious 
elephant escaping from the lion’s mouth.” And thinking, “The 
people will chide us and say, ‘After giving up your king to the 
man-eater are ye come back to us?’ ” they remained encamped 
outside the city walls, and when they saw him coming from afar off 
they went out to meet him and saluting him with a friendly greeting 
they asked, “Were you not, sire, heartily sick of the man-eater?” 
“The man-eater,” he said, “did something far harder than anything 
my parents ever did. For being such a fierce and violent creature, 
after listening to my preaching of the Law, he let me go.” Then they 
decked out the king and mounting him on an elephant escorted 
him into the city. On seeing him the inhabitants rejoiced, and owing 
to his zeal for the Law, he did not visit his parents but thinking, “1 
will see them by and bye,” he entered his palace and took his seat 
upon his throne. Then he summoned the brahmin and gave orders 
for him to be shaved, and when his hair and beard had been 
trimmed and he was washed and anointed and decked out with 
brave apparel, they brought him to the king. And when the brah- 
min was presented, Sutasoma himself afterwards took a bath and 
ordered his own food to be given to the brahmin, and when he had 
eaten he himself partook of the food. Then he seated the brahmin 
on a costly throne and to mark his reverence for him he made 
offerings of scented garlands and the like to him, and seating 
himself on a low seat he prayed him, saying, “Master, we would 
hear the verses which you have brought to us.” 


To throw light upon this the Master said : 


Released from fierce man-eater’s hand he flies 

To brahmin friend and ‘Fain would we,’ he cries, 
[483] ‘Hear stanzas worth a hundred pieces each, 

Us for our good if thou wouldst deign to teach.’ 


The brahmin, when the Bodhisatta made his request, after 
shampooing his hands with perfumes, pulling a beautiful book out 
of a bag took it in both hands and said: “Well, sire, listen to my four 
stanzas, each worth a hundred pieces of money; they were taught 
me by Kassapa Buddha, and are destructive of passion, pride and 
similar vices, and procure for man the removal of desire, the 
cessation of the faculties, even the eternal mighty Nirvana, to the 
decay of lust, the cutting of the circle of transmigration and the 
rooting out of attachment,” and with these words, looking at his 
book, he repeated these stanzs: 


In union with the saints just once, O Sutasoma, be, 

And ne’er consort with evil men and peace shall compass 
thee. 

With holy men consorting aye, as friends such only know, 
From holy men true doctrine learn and daily better grow. 


As painted cars of royalty wax dim and fade away, 

So too our bodies frail wear out and suffer swift decay. 
But Faith of holy men abides and never waxes old, 

Good men proclaim it to the good through ages yet untold. 


The sky above us stretches far, far stretches earth below, 
And lands beyond the boundless sea far distant are we 
know, 

But greater still than all of these and wider in its reach 


Is doctrine whether good or bad that saints or sinners 
preach. 

[484] Thus did the brahmin teach him the four stanzas, each 
worth a hundred pieces, just as he had been taught them by 
Kassapa Buddha, and then remained silent. The Great Being was 
delighted at hearing them and said, “My journey here is not without 
its reward,” and thinking, “These verses are not merely the words 
of a disciple or a saint nor the work of a poet, but were spoken by 
the Omniscient One; I wonder what they are worth. Though one 
were to give a whole world that extends to the Brahma heaven, 
after filling it with the seven precious things, one could not make an — 
adequate return for these stanzas. Surely I can give him sovereign- 
ty in the city of Indapatta covering seven leagues in the realm of 
Kuru, which extends over three hundred leagues. Doubtless it is 
his merited fate to be king.” But regarding him with the power he 
possessed of divining a man’s future from his personal appearance, 
he found no such signs. Then he bethought him of the office of 
commander-in-chief and similar posts, but did not find that he was 
destined even to the headship of a single village. Next, considering 
the case of acquisition of wealth and starting froma crore of money 
he found he was destined to receive four thousand pieces, and 
thinking to honour him with just this sum he bestowed on him four 
purses containing a thousand pieces each and he asked him, 
saying, “Master, when you teach other princes these verses, how 
much do you receive?” “A hundred for each one, sire,” he said, “so 
they are worth just a hundred pieces.” The Great Being said, 
“Master, you are ignorant of the priceless value of the goods you 
hawk about. Henceforth let them be considered worth a thousand 
pieces,” and so saying he repeated this stanza: 


Not hundreds merely are they worth, nay thousands rather 
Say, 

So brahmin here four thousand take and, quick, with them 
away. 

Then he presented him with an easy carriage [485] and gave 
orders to his men, saying, “Convey this brahmin safely to his 
home,” and so dismissed him. At this moment loud sounds of 
applause were heard and cries of “Bravo, bravo! king Sutasoma 
has highly honoured these verses, deeming worth a thousand 
pieces what was valued at a hundred.” The king’s parents hearing 
the noise asked what it meant, and on learning the true state of 
things, by reason of their covetousness were angry with the Great 
Being, but after dismissing the brahmin he went to them and stood 
saluting them. Then his father said, “My son, you have escaped 
from the hands of one described as a fierce robber,” and instead of 
expressing pleasure at seeing him, through his greed of money he 
asked, “Is it true what they say, that you gave four thousand pieces 
of money for hearing four stanzas,” and on his confessing it was so, 
his father repeated this verse: 


Verses may be worth eighty pieces each, 
Or e’en a hundred may in value reach, 
But, Sutasoma, thou thyself must own 

A stanza worth a thousand is unknown. 


Then the Great Being, to induce him to see things in a different 
light, said, “Dear father, it is not increase in wealth | desire, but 
increase in learning,” and he uttered these stanzas: 


Increase in holy lore I most desire 

And to the friendship of the saints aspire; 
No rivers can the void of ocean fill, 

So | good words imbibe, insatiate still. 


As flames for wood and grass insatiate roar, 

And seas aye fed with streams crave more and more, 
E’en so do sages, mighty lord of lords, 

Insatiate hearken to well-spoken words. 


If from the mouth of my own slave | e’er 


Should verses full of deepest import hear, 
[486] His words | would accept with honour due, 
Unsated still with doctrines good and true. 


After having thus spoken he said, “Do not just for the sake of 
‘money blame me. I have come here, after swearing an oath that 
when | had heard the Truth! would return. Now then | will go back 
ta this monster; do you then accept this sovereignty,” and handing 
it over to him he spoke this stanza: 


This realm is thine with all its wealth of gold, 
Trappings of state and joy ancLbliss untold. 
Why blame, should | from sensual pleasures fly 
And at man-eater’s hand go forth to die? 


At this moment the heart of the king’s father grew hot within him 
and he said, “What, my dear Sutasoma, is this you say? ! will come 
with a complete host of all four arms! and will seize the robber,” 
and he repeated this stanza: 


For our defence lo! valiant soldiers come, 

Some riding elephants, on chariots some, 
Foot-soldiers these, these horsemen armed with bow 
Marshal our host and let us slay our foe. 


a 


Then his father and mother, their eye swimming with tears, 
besought him, saying, “Go not, my son, nay, you cannot go,” and ~ 


sixteen thousand dancing girls and the rest of his suite lamented 
and said, “Leaving us helpless, whither wouldst thou go, sire?” and 
no one throughout the city could restrain his feelings and they said, 
“He has come, they tell us, after giving a promise to the man-eater, 
and now [487] that he has heard four stanzas worth a hundred 
pieces each and has paid due honour to the preacher of the Law 
and bidden farewell to his parents, he will return once more to the 
robber,” and the whole city was greatly stirred. And on hearing 
what his father and mother said, he repeated this stanza: 


Wondrous this deed of our man-eating foe, 
To capture me alive and let me go. 

Calling to mind his friendly acts of yore 
How can | violate the oath | swore? 


Comforting his parents he said, “Dear father and mother, be not 
anxious about me: | have wrought a virtuous action, and mastery 
over the desires of the six senses! is no hard matter,” and bidding 
farewell to his parents he admonished the rest of the people and so 
departed. 


The Master, to make the matter clear, said: 


Farewell to parents said, with counsel wise 
Townsmen and soldiers he did straight advise, 
Then true to plighted word refused to lie 

And to man-eater back again did hie. 


Then the man-eater thought, “If my friend Sutas6ma wishes to 
return, let him return, otherwise not, and let my tree-spirit [488] do 
whatsover she pleases, and | will put these princes to death and 
make an offering of their flesh with the five sweet things.” So he 
reared a funeral pile and kindled a fire, thinking he would wait till 
the coal was red hot, and while he sat and sharpened his spit 
Sutasdma returned. Then the man-eater at the sight of him was 
glad at heart and asked, saying, “My friend, have you gone and 
done what you wanted to do?” The Great Being said, “Yes, your 
majesty, | have heard the stanzas that were taught the brahmin by 
the Kassapa Buddha, and! paid due honour to the preacher of the 
Truth, and so! have come back, having done the thing! had to do.” 
To illustrate this, he repeated this stanza: 


My word | once did to a brahmin plight, 

What time in mine own realm | ruled with might, 
And now that | have kept my plighted word 
And saved my honour, have returned, my lord. 
So slay and offer me to thy tree-sprite 

Or for man’s flesh state thy fell appetite. 


On hearing this the man-eater thought, “This king has no fear; 
he speaks with all the terrors of death dispelled. | wonder from 
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whence comes this power. It can be nothing else. He says, ‘I have © 


heard the verses that the Kassapa Buddha taught.’ This supernat- 
ural power must come from them. | will make him utter these 
verses in my hearing, and so will | too be free from all fear.” And 
being so resolved he repeated this stanza: 


The fire still smokes: though I somewhat delay, 

I forfeit not the right to eat my prey. 

Meat roast O’er embers clear is roasted well; 
These strains a hundred pieces worth, come, tell. 


[489] The Gret Being on hearing this thought, “This man-eater is 
a sinner: | will rebuke him somewhat and by my words] will put him 
to shame,” and he said: 


Thou, O man-eater, art a wicked wight, 

Fall’n from thy throne through Carnal appetite; 
These verses do proclaim the Right to me, 

But how, I pray, can Right and Wrong agree? 


To wicked robber, one whose hands are steeped in gore, 
Whence cometh Truth or Right? What profits holy lore? 
Even when addressed in these words the man-eater was not 
angry. Why was this? It was owing to the mighty power of charity in 
the Great Being. So he said, “Am only, friend Sutasoma, unright- 
eous?” and he repeated this stanza: 


The man that hunts a beast to make him savoury meat, 
And one that slays a man, his fellow’s flesh to eat, 

Both after death in guilt are counted much the same: 
Then why am | alone for wickedness to blame? 


On hearing this the Great Being, in refuting his heresy, repeated 
this stanza: : 


Of five-clawed things warrior prince all witting fife may eat. 
Wicked art thou, O king, in that thou eat’st forbidden meat. 


[490] On receiving this rebuke, as he saw no other means of 
escape, he tried to conceal his own wrong-doing and repeated this 
stanza: 


Escaped from fierce man-eater didst thou come 
Full of sweet longings to thy royal home, 

And then to foe entrust thy life once more? 
Well versed art thou, forsooth, in astral lore! 


Then the Great Being said, “Friend, one like me must be well 
versed in the lore of kshatriyas. I know it well, but | do not regulate 
my actions accordingly,” and he spoke this stanza: % 


All such as are in kshatriya doctrine! versed 

In hell are mostly doomed to life accursed. 
Therefore | have all Kshatriya lore abhorred 

And here returned, true to my plighted word: 
Make then thy sacrifice and eat me up, dread lord. 


The man-eater said: 


Palatial halls, broad acres, steeds and kine, 
Perfumes, rich robes and many a concubine, 
All these as mighty lord thou holdst in fee — 
In Truth-what blessing, prithee, dost thou see? 


[491] The Bodhisatta said: 


Of all the sweets this world can yield to me 
None sweeter than the joys of Truth I see: 
Brahmins and priests that in the Truth abide, 
Birth, death, escaping, reach the further side. 


Thus did the Great Being discourse to him of the blessing of 


Truth. Then the man-eater, regarding his face, glorious as a lotus in 
bloom or as the full moon, thought, “This Sutas6ma sees me 
preparing a pile of embers and sharpening a spit and yet does not 
show an atom of fear. Can this be the magic power in these verses 
that are worth a hundred pieces or does it arise from some other 
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truth? I will ask him.” And in the form of a question he repeated this 
stanza: 


Escaped from fierce man-eater didst thou come 
Full of sweet longings to thy royal home, 

And then once more return to meet thy foe? 

Thou, surely, prince, no fear of death canst know, 
To keep thy plighted word and worldly lusts forego. 


The Great Being in answer to him said: 


As mine | countless acts of virtue claim, 

My bounteous offerings are known to fame, 
To the next world a path | have kept clear: 
Who that abides in Faith holds death in fear? 


As mine | countless acts of virtue claim, 
My bounteous offerings are known to fame, 
[492] With no regrets to heaven I'll take my way, 
So sacrifice and then devour thy prey. 


My parents have | cherished with fond care, 

My rule wins praise as eminently fair, 

To the next world a path | have kept clear: 

Who that abides in Faith holds death in fear? ‘ 


My parents have | cherished with fond care, 
My rule wins praise as eminently fair, 

With no regrets to heaven I'll take my way, 
So sacrifice and then devour thy prey. 


To friends and kin due service I have done, 
My rule was just and praise from all has won, 
With no regrets to heaven I'll take my way, 
So sacrifice and then devour thy prey. 


Gifts manifold to many | supplied, 

Yea, priests and brahmins fully satisfied, 

To the next world a path | have kept clear: 
Who that abides in Faith holds death in fear? 


Gifts manifold to many | supplied, 

Yea, priests and brahmins fully satisfied, 
With no regrets to heaven I'll take my way, 
So sacrifice and then devour thy prey. 


[493] On hearing this the man-eater thought, “This king Suta- 
soma is a good and wise man: supposing! were to eat him, my skull 
would split into seven pieces, or the earth would open her mouth 
and swallow me up,” and being terrified he said, “My friend, you are 
not the sort of man‘that I ought to eat,” and he repeateed this 
stanza: 


He knowingly would quaff a poison cup 

Or fiery snake, so fell and fierce, take up, 
Yea into fragments seven his head would fly 
That dares to eat a man that cannot lie. 


Thus did he address the Great Being, saying, “You are, as it 
were, a deadly poison, methinks; who will eat you?” and being 
anxious to hear those verses he besought him to tell him them, and 
when in order to produce a due reverence for holy things his prayer 
was rejected by the Great Being, on the ground that he was no 
proper recipient of verse of such unexceptionable morality, he 
said, “In all India there is no sage like this, for when he was released 
from my hand he went and heard these verses, and after paying 
due honour to the preacher of the Law he came back again with 
death written on his forehead. These verses must be of transcend- 
ent excellence,” and being still more filled with a reverent desire to 
hear then, he besought the Great Being and repeated this stanza: 


Hearing the Truth men soon discern betwixt the good and ill; 
Perchance if heard these strains my heart with joy in Truth 
may fill. 


Then the Great Being thought, “The man-eater‘is now eager to 
hear: I will reveal them to him,” and he said, “Well then, my friend, 
listen carefully,” and having gained his attention he sang the 


| praises of these verses exactly as he was taught them by the 


brahmin Nanda, while the gods in the six worlds of sense all broke 
into one loud cry [494], and the angels in heaven shouted applause, 
and the Great Being thus proclaimed the Truth to the man-eater: 


In union with the saints just once, O Sutas6ma, be !. 


Owing to these verses being so well delivered by the Great Being 
and to the fact that he himself was wise, the man-eater thought, 
“These stanzas are, as it were, the words of an Omniscient Bud- 
dha,” and his whole body thrilled with the five kinds of joy, and he 
felt a tender pity for the Bodhisatta and regarded him in the light of 
a father that was ready to confer on him the white umbrella of 
royalty. And he thought, “I see no offerings of yellow gold to give to 
Sutasoma, but for each stanza | will grant him a boon,” and he 
spoke this verse: 


Pregnant with meaning and in accents clear 

Thy goodly words, O prince, fall on mine ear, 

So glad am | at heart, that I rejoice 

Four boons, good friend, to offer thee for choice. 


Then the Great Being upbraided him and said, “What boon, 
forsooth, will you offer me?” and he repeated this stanza: 


rd One his own mortal state that fails to learn, 
Or good from evil, heaven from hell discern, 
The slave of carnal appetite, how can 
A wretch like thee know any boon for man? 


Suppose | say ‘Grant me this boon’ and then 

Thou shouldst thy promised word take back again, 
Who that is wise would knowingly incur 

So clear a risk of quarrelling, good sir? 


Then the man-eater said, “He does not believe me; | will make 
him believe,” and he repeated this stanza: 


No one should claim to grant a boon and then 

His promised word, false man, take back again: 
Amongst these boons, my friend, all fearless choose; 
l’ll grant it thee, though life itself I lose. 


Then the Great Being thought, “He has spoken like a brave 
fellow and will do what | tell him; I will accept his offer. But if | should 
choose as the very first boon that he should abstain from eating 
human flesh, he will be very sick at heart. | will first choose three 
other boons, and after that I will choose this,” and he said: 


Who with a saint lives a face to face! ever with saint agrees, 
So too a sage is ever sure a brother sage to please: 

Thus safe and sound a hundred years | pray to see thee live: 
This is the first of all the boons | fain would have thee give. 

[496] The man-eater, on hearing this, thought, “This man, even 
though I have driven him from his sovereignty, now wishes long life 
for me, the noted robber that lusteth after human flesh and would 
do him a mischief. Ah! he is my well-wisher.” And he was glad at 
heart, not knowing that this boon had been chosen to cheat him to 
his good, and in granting the boon he uttered this stanza: 


Who with a saint lives face to face ever with saint agrees, 

So too a sage is ever sure a brother sage to please: 

Thou fain wouldst see me safe and sound for years twice fifty 

live: 

Thou fain wouldst see me safe and sound for years twice fifty 

live: 

Lo! at thy prayer this first of boons to thee | rience give. 
Then the Bodhisatta said: 


Thee warrior chiefs held captive in thy hand, 
By sprinkling hailed as kings in many a land, 
These mighty lords of earth thou must not eat: 
For this as second boon | next entreat. 


Thus did he in choosing a second boon gain the boon of life for 
over ahundred kshatriyas, and the man-eater in granting the boon 
to him said: 


These warrior chiefs held captive in my hand, 
By sprinkling hailed as kings in many a land, 
These mighty lords, I'll not eat them, | swear: 
This second boon to grant I to thy prayer. 


[497] Well, did these kings hear what they were talking about? 
They did not hear it all. For when the man-eater lighted a fire, for 
fear of any injury to the tree from the smoke and flame, he stepped 
back a space from it, and the Great Being conversed with him, 
seated in the interval between the fire and the tree, and conse- 
quently these kings did not hear all that they said, but heard only 
partially, and they comforted one another, saying, “Fear not: now 
will SutasOma convert the man-eater,” and at this moment the 
Great Being spoke this stanza: 


Thou captive holdst a hundred kings and more, 
All strung up by their hands and weeping sore, 
Restore them each to his own realm again: 
This the third boon | would from thee obtain. 


Thus did the Great Being in making his third choice choose the 
restoration of these kshatriyas, each to his own kingdom. Why was 
this? Because the ogre, supposing he did not eat them, through 
fear of their hostility would either enslave them all and make thenr 


dwell in the forest, or would slay them and expose their dead - 


bodies, or would bring them to the border country and sell them as 
slaves;and therefore he made choice as his boon of their restoration 
to their own kingdoms, and the man-eater in granting his request. 
spoke this stanza: 


I captive hold a hundred kings and more, 

All strung up by their hands and weeping sore, 
All will I to their realms restore again: 

This third boon too thou shalt from me obtain. 


Now in making his fourth choice the Bodhisatta spoke this 
stanza: 


Distracted is thy realm and sick with fright, 

In caves much people hide them from thy sight. 
From eating human flesh, O king, abstain: 

This the fourth boon | would from thee obtain. 


[498] When he had so spoken, the man-eater clapped his hands 
and laughing said, “Friend Sutasoma, what in truth is this that you 
say? How can I grant you this boon? If you are anxious to receive 
another boon, choose something else,” and he uttered this stanza: 


Much to my taste I surely find this food; 

*Twas for this cause | hid within the wood. 

How then from such delights should | abstain? 
For thy fourth boon, good sir, pray, choose again. 


Then the Great Being said, “Because you love man’s flesh, you 
say, ‘I cannot abstain from it.’ He verily that does evil because it is 
pleasant is a fool,” and he repeated this stanza: 


1A king like thee should not his pleasure take 
Nor sacrifice his life for pleasure’s sake. 

Life in its highest sense, best gift, attain 

And future joys thou shalt by merit gain. 


When these words had been spoken by the Great Being, the 
man-eater was overcome with fear and thought, “I can neither 
repudiate the choice SutasOma has made nor abstain from human 
flesh. [499] What in the world am | to do?” and with his eyes 
swimming in tears he repeated this stanza: 


I love man’s flesh: thou too must know, 

Great Sutasdma, it is so. 

From it | never can abstain, 

Think, sir, of something else and choose again. 


Then the Bodhisatta said: 


Whoso shall ever his own pleasure take 
And sacrifice e’en life for pleasure’s sake, 
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The poision cup like drunkard will he drain, 
And.so hereafter suffers endless pain. 


Who knowingly shall pleasure here eschew, 
The arduous path of duty to pursue, 

As one in pain that drains the healing cup, 
So he to bliss in the next world wakes up. 


After he had thus spoken, the man-eater sorely lamenting re- 
peated this stanza: 


The five-fold joys that from our senses spring 
And parents dear and all abandoning, 

For this cause came | in this wood to live; 
How then can I the boon thou askest give? 


Then the Great Being spoke this stanza: 
Sages in speech duplicity ne’er show, 
True to their promise are good men, we know: 
[500] ‘Choose, friend, some boon’ is what thou saidst to me; 
What now thou sayst with this will scarce agree. 
Once more, still weeping the man-eater spoke this stanza: 


Demerit, with disgrace and shame combined, 
Misconduct, lust and sin of every kind, 

All this, to eat man’s flesh, | did incur: 

Why then should I this boon on thee confer? 


Then the Great Being said: 


No one should claim to grant a boon and then 

His promised word, false man, take back again: 
Amongst these boons, my friend, all fearless choose; 
l’ll grant it thee, though life itself | lose. 


When he had thus pointed out the stanza uttered in the first 
instance by the man-eater, to inspire him with courage to grant the 
boon, he spoke this stanza: 


Good men will life give up, but never right, 
True to their word e’en in their own despite; 

If thou shouldst promise, best of kings, a boon, 
Perfect thy work and see it done right soon!. 


One who to save a limb rich treasure gave 
Would sacrifice a lamb, his life to save, 

(501] Yea, wealth, limbs, life and all away would fling, 
Right and its claims alone remembering.. 


Thus did the Great Being by these means establish the man-eat- 
er in the Truth, and now to make clear to him his own title to 
respect he spoke this stanza: 


One from whose lips a man the Truth may prove, 
— Yea all good men that will his doubts remove — 
A refuge sure is he, a rest, a stay; 

The wise man’s love for him should ne’er decay. 


After repeating these verses he said, “My man-eating friend, it is 
not right that you should transgress the words of so excellent a 
master, and I, too, when you were young, acted as your private 
teacher and gave you much instruction, and now with all the charm 
of a Buddha! have repeated to you stanzas worth a hundred pieces 
each: therefore you ought to obey my words.” On hearing this the 
man-eater thought, “SutasGma was my teacher and alearned man, 
and | granted him the choice of a boon. What’m I to do? Death 
verily is a certainty in the case of an individual existence. | will not 
eat human flesh but will grant him the boon he asks,” and with tears 
streaming from his eyes he rose up and fell at king SutasOma’s feet, 
and in granting the boon he repeated this stanza: 


[502] Sweet to my taste and plesant is this food, 
"Twas for this cause | hid within the wood; 
But if thou askest me to do this thing, 
This boon I'll grant to thee, my friend and king. 


Then the Great Being said, “So be it, friend; to one firmly 
grounded in moral practice, verily even death is a boon. | accept, 
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sire, the boon you have offered me. From this very day you are 
established in the path of a spiritual guide, and this being so I beg 
this favour of you: if you have any love for me, accept, sir, the five 
moral laws.” “Very good,” he answered, “teach me, friend, these 
moral laws.” “Learn then from me, sire.” So he saluted the Great 
Being with the five Rests! and took a seat apart, and the Great 
Being established him in the moral law. At that moment the deities 
that dwell on the earth gathered together and said, “There is no 
one else from the inhabitants of the Avici hell to those of the highest 
of the formless Worlds that by inspiring affection for the Great 
Being could make this man-eater abstain from eating human flesh. 
Oh! a miracle has been wrought by Sutas6ma,” and they ap- 
plauded, making the jungle re-echo with their loud cries, and 
hearing the tumult the Four Great Kings did likewise and there was 
one universal roar reaching even to the Brahma world. And the 
kings suspended on the tree heard this noise of applauding spirits, 
and the tree nymph still standing in her abode uttered a sound of 
applause. So the cry of the angel spirits was heard, but their form 
was invisible. The kings on hearing the loud applause of the spirits 
thought, “Owing to SutasGma our lives are saved: Sutasoma has 
wrought a miracle in converting the man-eater?,” and they offered 
up their praises to the Bddhisatta. The man-eater after bowing 


down to the feet of the Great Being stood apart. Then the Great” 


Being said to him, “Friend, release these warrior princes.” He 
thought, “I am their enemy; if they are released by me, they will say, 
‘Seize him, he is an enemy of ours,’ and will do me michief, but even 
if | lose my life, | cannot transgress the moral law which I have 
accepted at the hands of Sutas6ma: | will go with him and release 
them and in this way | shall find safety.” Then bowing to the 
Bodhisatta he said, “Sutas6ma, we will go together and release the 
warrior princes,” and he repeated this stanza: 


[503] My teacher and my friend art thou in one, 
Behold, good sir, thy bidding I have done: - 
Do thou in turn what | have bidden thee 
And straight we’ll go and set these princes free. 


Then the Bédhisatta said to him: 


Thy teacher and thy friend am | in one, 

And thou in truth my bidding, sir, hast done: 

I too will do what thou hast bidden me 

And straight we’ll go and set these princes free. 


And drawing nigh to them he said: 


Strung up upon this tree your tears fast flow 
Because of ogre that has wronged you so, 
Still we would fain from you a promise wring 
Never to lay a finger on this king. 


Then they replied: 


Strung up upon this tree and weeping sore 
This ogre that has wronged us we abhor, 
Yet will we all a solemn promise give 

To harm him not, if only we may live. 


[504] Then the Bddhisatta said, “Well, give me this promise,” 
and he repeated this stanza: 


Just as fond parents to their children may 
A merciful and tender love display, 

F’en such a father may he ever prove 
And may ye him as children dearly love 


They, too agreeing to this, repeated this stanza: 


Just as fond parents to their children may 
A merciful and tender love display, 

F’en such a father may be ever prove 
And may we him as children dearly love. 


Thus did the Great Being exact a promise from them and sum- 
moning the man-eater he said, “Come and release these princes,” 
and the man-eater took his sword and severed the bonds of one of 


the kings, and as this king had been fasting for seven days and was 
maddened with pain, no sooner was he released by the cutting of - 
his bonds than he fell on the ground, and the Great Being on seeing 
this was moved with compassion and said, “My man-eating friend, 
do not cut them down like this,” and taking hold of a king firmly 
with both hands he clasped him to his breast and said, “Now cut his 
bonds.” So the man-eater severed them with his sword and the 
Great Being, endowed as he was with great strength, placed him on 
his breast, and letting him down tenderly as though it were his own 
son laid him flat upon the ground. Thus did he lay them all on the 
ground, and after bathing their wounds he gently pulled the cords 
from their hands, just as it were a string from a child’s ear, and 
washing off the clotted blood he rendered the wounds harmless. 
And he said to the man-eater, “My friend, pound some bark from 
the tree on astone and bring it to me.” And when he had got him to 
fetch it, he performed an Act of truth and rubbed the palms of their 
hands, and at that very moment their wounds were healed. The 
man-eater took some husked rice and cooked it as a prophylactic 
[505], and the pair of them gave it to the hundred and odd warrior 
princes to drink as a prophylactic, and so all of them were satisfied 
and the sun set. On the next day at dawn and at noon and in the 
evening they still gave them rice water to drink, but on the third day 
they gave them gruel with boiled rice, and so on till they were 
convalescent. Then the Great Being asked them if they were 
strong enough to go home, and when they answered they were 
equal to the journey he said, “Come, my man-eating friend, let us 
depart to our own kingdom.” But weeping he felt the Great Being’s 
feet and cried, “Do you, my friend, take these kings and depart, but 
| will continue to live here on roots and wild berries.” “What would 
you do here, my friend? Your kingdom is a delightful one: go and 
reign at Benares.” “Friend, what is this you say? It is out of the 
question for me to go there: all the inhabitants of that city are my 
enemies. They will revile me and say, ‘This fellow ate my mother or 
my father; seize this brigand,’ and with a clod of earth they will 
deprive me of life, but if! am firmly established in the mormal law by 
you, | could not kill anyone else, not even to save my life. I will not 
go. In consequence of my abstaining from eating human flesh how 
long shall I live? and now | shall no more set eyes on you,” and he 
wept, saying, “Do you go.” And the Great Being stroked him on the 
back and said, “My friend, my name is Sutasoma: | have ere now 
tamed just such a cruel wretch as yourself, and if you ask what 
story you are to tellin Benares, why | will either establsih you there, 
or dividing my own kingdom | will hand over the half of it to you.” 
“In your city too | have enemies,” he said. Sutasoma thought, “In 
obeying my word this man has achieved a difficult task: by some 
means or other | must establish him in his former state of glory,” 
and to tempt him he sang the praises of the great glory of his city 
and said: 


Of beasts and birds of every kind the flesh thou once didst 
share, 

By skilful cooks prepared was it, in sooth a dainty fare, 
Yielding such joy as Indra felt, to taste ambrosial food — 
Why leave it all, to take delight alone within this wood? 


[506] These noble dames with slender waists, magnificently 
dressed, 
That round about thee formerly, a thronging bevy, pressed, 
Whilst thou, like Indra midst his gods, didst step in happy 
mood — 
Why leave them thus, to take delight alone within this wood? 


In midst of ample couch, O king, thou once at ease didst lie, ° 
With many a woollen coverlet around thee piled on high, 
And pillow red beneath thy head and bedding clean and 
white — 

Why leave it thus, within this wood alone to take delight? 


There thou offtimes at dead of night the beat of drum 
wouldst hear, 


And sounds surpassing human strains! would strike upon 
the ear, 

Music and song in unison, inspiring cheerful mood — 

Why leave it all, to take delight alone within this wood? 


Thou hadst a charming park wherein flowers in abundance 
grew, 

Migacira, so known to fame, as park and city too, 

There horses, elephants, and cars innumerable stood — 
Why leave them all, to take delight alone within this wood? 


[507] The Great Being thought, “Haply this man, calling to mind 
the flavour of dainties he enjoyed long ago, will be eager to come 
with me,” and so he tempted him first with food, next by appealing 
to his passions, thirdly by the thought of a bed, fourthly by song, 
dancing and music, fifthly by remembrance of a park and a city — 
with all these thoughts he tempted him, saying “Come, sire, I will go 
with you to Benares and firmly establish you there and afterwards 
return to my own kingdom; but if we shall fail in securing the 
kingdom of Benares, | will grant you the half of my realam. What 
have you to do with a forest life? Only do what | tell you.” The 
man-eater after hearing his words was eager to go with him and he 
thought, “Sutasoma is anxious for my well-being and is a merciful 


man. He first established me in virtue and now says he will restore . 


me to my former glory, and he will be able to do so. I ought to go 
with him.What havel to do with a forest?” And being glad at heart 
he was eager by reason of his merit to sing Sutasoma’s praises, and 
he said, “Friend Sutasoma, there is nothing better than consorting 
with a virtuous friend, nothing worse than consorting with a wicked 
one,” and he repeated these verses: 


As in the dark half of the month the moon wanes day by day, 
So friendship with the bad, O king, will suffer like decay; 


Thus I consorting with that cook, the lowest of the low, 
Wrought evil deeds, for which in time to hell I’m doomed to 
go. | 
As in the month’s clear half the moon aye waxes day by day, 
-So friendship with the good, O king, will suffer no decay: 


Thus with thee, Sutas6ma, I consorting, thou must know, 
Shall after working righteousness to heaven all blissful go. 


As copious floods when shed upon dry ground 
Are ever fleeting, transitory found, 
[508] E’en so is union of bad men, O king, 
Like water on dry land, a fleeting thing. 


But copious floods when shed upon the sea 
Enduring long are ever found to be, 

E’en such is union of good men, O king, 
Like water in the sea, a lasting thing. ~ 


No transient thing is union of the good, 

As long as life endures such brotherhood, 
But union of the bad soon falls away, 

From virtue’s course bad men go far astray. 


Thus did that man-eater in seven stanzas sing the praises of the 
Great Being. But he took the man-eater and those kings and went 
to a frontier village, and the inhabitants on seeing the Great Being 
went to the city and reported, it, and the king’s ministers came with 
an army and escorted the Great Being, and with this escort he 
came to the kingdom of Benares. And on his way there the country 
people brought presents and followed in his train, and a great 
company reached Benares with him. At that time the man-eater’s 
son was the king and Kalahatthi was still commander-in-chief, and 
the people of the city reported it to the king, saying, “Sutas6ma, 
they tell us, sire, has tamed the man-eater and is come here with 
him: we will not allow him to enter the city,” and they hastily closed 
the city gates and stood by with arms in their hands. The Great 
Being, when he discovered that the gate was closed, left the man- 
eater and the hundred and odd kings and coming with a few of his 
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~ counsellors he cried, “I am king Sutasdma, open ye the gate,” and 


the officers went and told the king, and he ordered them to open 
the gate with all speed, and the Great Being entered the city. And — 
the king and Kalahatthi came out to meet him [509] and took him 
up with them to the tower of the palace. The Great Being seating 
himself on the royal throne summoned the man-eater’s chief con- 
sort and the rest of his counsellors, and addressing Kalahatthi said, 
“Why, Kalahatthi, do you not suffer the king to enter the city?” He 
answered, “The wicked wretch that*he was, while he was ruling as 
king in this city, devoured many men and did that which is not 
lawful for kshatriyas to do, and rent asunder all India: that is the 
reason why we act thus”. “Do not suppose,” he answered, “that he 
will act after this sort now. | have converted him and established 
him in the moral law. Not even to save his life will he do anyone an 
injury: you are in no danger from him; act not after this manner. 
Verily children ought to watch over their parents: they who cherish - 
their father and mother go to heaven, the others go to hell.” Thus 
did he admonish the king’s son, as he sat by him ona low seat. And 
he instructed the commander-in-chief and said, “Kalahatthi, you 
are a friend and follower of the king, and were firmly established by 
him in great power; you too ought to act in the king’s interests.” 
And admonishing the queen he said, “You, O queen, came froma 
noble stock and from his hand acquired the position of chief 
consort and were blest with many sons and daughters by him; you 
too ought to act in his interests.” And, to bring this matter to a 
head, in teaching the law he said: 


No king should conquer one who aye inviolate! should be, 
No friend should get the better of a friend by treachery; 
She of her lord that stands in!fear is no true wife, I hold, 
Nor children they that nourish not a father when he’s old. 


No council-hall is that wherein the wise do-not appear, 
Nor wise are they that do not preach the Truth both far and 
near. 

The wise are they that lust and hate and error lay aside, 
And never fail to preach the Truth to mortals far and wide. 


The sage midst fools. if silent none at once discerns wise, 
He speaks and all a Teacher of Nirvana recognise. 


Preach, glorify the Truth, and lift the sages’ flag on high, 
Emblem of saints is goodly speech, Truth is the flag they fly. 


[510] The king and the commander-in-chief on hearing his expo- 
sition of the Truth were highly pleased and said, “Let us go and 
bring the great king here,” and having made proclamation in the 
city by beat of drum, they called together the inhabitants and said, 
“Be not afraid; the king, they tell us, is established in righteousness: 
let us conduct him hither.” So with a great multitude and with the 
Great Being at their head they went and saluted the king. And they 
provided barbers and when his hair and beard had been shorn and 
he had taken a bath and put on goodly raiment, they placed him on 
a pile of precious stones and besprinkled him and then conducted 


him into the. city. The man-eating king paid great honour to the 


hundred and more kshatriyas and the Great Being, and there was 
great excitement throughout all India at the report that Sutasoma, 
lord of men, had converted the man-eater and re-established him 
on the throne. And the inhabitants of the city Indapatta sent a 
message bidding the kings return. The Great Being stayed there 
just amonth and admonished the king, saying, “Friend, we will be 
going; see that you a are zealous in good works and have five 
alms-halls erected at the city gates and at your palace door, and 
observe the ten royal virtues and guard against evil courses.” And 
from a hundred and more royal cities a numerous army [511]° 
assembled together, and with this escort he went forth from Be- 
nares. The man-eater too going forth with him halted midway on 
the road. The Great Being presented horses to ride to such as had 
them not and then dismissed them all. And they exchanged friend- 
ly greetings with him, and then after fitting salutations and embra- 
ces they returned each to his own people. The Great Being too on 
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reaching Indapatta with great majesty entered the city, which its 
inhabitants had decorated like as it were a city of the gods. After 
paying his respects to his parents and expressing his pleasure at 
seeing them he ascended the palace tower. While exercising just 
rule in his kingdom the thought occurred to him, “The tree-spirit 
was very helpful to me; I will see that it receives a religious offering.” 
So he had a vast lake constructed near the banyan tree and 
transported thither many families and founded a village. It grew 
into a big place supplied with eighty thousand shops. And starting 
from the farthest limits of its branches he levelled the ground about 
the roots of the tree and surrounded it.with a balustrade! furnished 
with arches and gates; and the spirit of the tree was propitiated. 
And owing to the fact of the village having been settled on the spot 
where the ogre was converted, the place grew into the town of 
Kammasadamma. And all the kings, abiding in the admonition of 
the Great Being, performed good works such as alms-giving and 
the like, and attained to heaven. 


The Master here ended his religious instruction and said, “Not 
now only, Brethren, do | convert Angulimala, in former times too 
was he converted by me and he identified the Birth”: “At that time 
the man-eating king was Angulimala, Kalahatthi was Sariputta, the 
brahmin Nanda was Ananda, the tree-sprite was Kassapa, Sakka. 
was Anuruddha, the rest of the kings were the followers of Buddha, 
the king’s father and mother were members of the great king’s 
household, and king Sutasoma, it is said, was I myself.” 
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No. 513, Jayadisa-Jataka, and Cariya-Pitaka, III. 12. p. 100 (ed. by 
R. Morris). 

2For the story-of Angulimala see Angulimalasuttam (Majjhima 
Nikaya, No. 86, vol. Il. pt. I. p. 97) and Hardy’s Manual, pp. 
257-261. 

3 padesananam. See. Sikshasamuccaya, Index, p. 385, S.V. pra- 
desika, 1. local, provincial, 2. limited, as in pradesikayanam, 
Mahavytpatti, 59. 


| pitthiacariya. This word occurs in Jat. vol. II. 100. 13, and in both 
passages seems to mean an assistant teacher, supplementing the 
master’s teaching. 

2 For pakkhadivasa, the two chief fortnightly fast-days, see Jat. Ill. 
292, 19, 342. 5 and VI. 97.3. 


| Throughout the Jatakas demons called yakkhas are frequently 
mentioned as eating human flesh. The only cases of cannibalism 
are those of men who have either been reared by a yakkha or 
such as have been yakkhas in a previous birth, as in this story. 
Compare an interesting paper, “Pisaca- ” contributed 
by Dr Grierson to the R.A.S.J. 1905, legends connected with 
cannibalism in the modern Pisaca country. 

2 With gharasandhi, a hole in the wall of a house, compare Manu, 
IX. 276. 


1 The aquatic plant vallisneria. 


' For bhavitatta compare Dhamma Sangani, English translation, p. 
138. 


2 The Pali here has a play upon the two meanings of the word 
acchara, a heavenly nymph, and a snapping of the fingers. 


1 The construction of this passage is not very clear, even if one 
takes khanum to be a nominative as dhanum, jat. 11.88.14. Per- 
haps khanum pitthipadena nikkhami means, he got rid of the 
splinter by rubbing the top of the other foot against it. 


1 As Sutasoma was left behind, one more victim was still wanting to 
complete the number. 
1 A heron’s feather was fixed on an arrow. 


1 suta A play upon the double meaning of the word, juice ‘aid 
sacred literature. 
2 As a mark of reverence for the Bodhisatta. 


1 Compare Balaramayana, Act IX. Stanza 51, bhramarakabhra- 
mam bhramyate rathah. 

2 phalake, the plant mesua Roxburghii, or it might be the seed-pods 
of the lotus. In Jat. vol. I. 304, 26, 28, and Jat. vol. 11.68.17, we find 
phalakattharasayana, a bed of phalaka leaves. 


1 These verses have occurred in vol. iv. p. 286, English version. 
1 Elephants, cavalry, chariots, and infantry. 
1 See Jutaka, III. 234.18. : 


1 See supra, p. 123, where by kshatriya doctrine it is maintained 
that a man is justified in doing evil to serve his own interests. 


! Here follow the four stanzas already given supra, p. 264. 


' sakkhi. The scholiast renders it ‘friend,’ apparently from the v.L. 
sakhi. 


| These verses are repeated from Jat. vol. Ill. p. 177, English 
version. 

! avakarohi here an in Jat. vi. 280.13, must mean ‘pay, fulfil,’ but 
avakareyya in Jat. v. 495.6, and 500.19, seems to mean ‘not to 
pay’. Is it possible that for datavana avakareyya we should read 
datava na avakareyya? 

1 Childers, p. 327. 

2 The sense is clear, but the construction of damento is irregular. 


| nippurisa. The word is applied to music and means “not human,” 
“not produced by human beings,” but by gandharvas, or heaven- 
ly musicians. Morris, Academy, Feb. 25, 1888. 


1 The commentator explains this to be a man’s father or mother. 


1 vedika, This word is discussed in Senart’s Mahavastu, I.pp. 529 
and 544, and in Vinaya Texts, III. 104 and 162. 


MUGA—PAKKHA JATAKA 
(Temiya Jataka) 


told at Jetavana concerning the great renuncia- 


] “Shew no intelligence”, etc. This story the Master 
tion. One day the Brethren seated in the Hall of 


Truth were discussing the praises of the Blessed One’s great 
renunciation. When the Master came and inquired of the Brethren 
what was the topic which they were discussing as they sat there, on 
hearing what it was, he said, “No, Brethren, this my renunciation of 
the world, after leaving my kingdom, was not wonderful, when | 
had fully exercised the perfections; for before, even when my 
wisdom was still immature, and while | was still attaining the 
perfections, | left my kingdom an d renounced the world.” And at 
their request he told them a story of the past. 


Once upon atime a king Kasiraja ruled justly in Benares. Hé had 
sixteen thousand wives, but not one among them conceived either 
son or daughter. The citizens assembled as in the Kusa Jataka 2, . 
saying, “Our king has no son to keep up his line”; and they begged 
the king to pray for a son. The king commanded his sixteen 
thousand wives to pray for sons; but though they worshipped the 
moon and the other deities and prayed, they obtained none. Now 
his chief queen Candadévi, the daughter of the king of the Maddas, 
was devoted to good works, and he asked her also to pray for a 





The perfection of Determination (Adhitthana) — Temiya 


Jatakaya 


son. So on the day of the full moon she took upon herself the 
Uposatha vows, and while lying on a little bed, as she reflected on 
her virtuous life, she made an Act of Truth in these terms, “If! have 
never broken the commandments, by the truth of this my protesta- 
tion [2] may ason be born to me.” Through the power of her piety, 
Sakka’s dwelling became hot. Sakka, having considered and as- 
certained the cause, said, “Candadevi asks for a son, | will give her 
one”: so, as he looked for a suitable son, he saw the Bodhisatta. 
Now the Bodhisatta, after having reigned twenty years in Benares, 
had been reborn in the Ussada hell where he had suffered for 
eighty thousand years, and had then been born in the world of the 
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thirty-three gods, and after having stayed there his allotted period, 
he had passed away therefrom and was desirous of going to the 
world of the higher gods. Sakka went up to him and said, “Friend, if 
you are born in the world of men you will fully exercise the perfec- 
tions and the mass of mankind will be advantaged; now this chief 
queen of Kasiraja, Canda, is praying for a son, you be born in her 
womb.” He consented, and came attended by five hundred deities, 
and was himself conceived in her womb, while the other deities 
were conceived in the wombs of the wives of the king’s ministers. 
The queen’s womb seemed to be full of diamond; when she be- 
came aware of it, she told it to the king, who caused every care to 
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be taken for the safety of the unborn child; and at last she brought 
forth a son endued with auspicious marks. On the same day five 
hundred young nobles were born in the minister’s houses. At that 
moment the king was seated on his royal dais, surrounded by his 
ministers, when it was announced, “A son is born to thee, O King”; 
at hearing it, paternal affection arose, and piercing through his skin 
reached to the marrow in his bones; joy sprang up within him and 
his heart became refreshed. He asked his ministers, “Are you glad 
at the birth of my son?” “What art thou saying, Sire?” they ans- 
wered, “We were before helpless, now we have a help, we have 
obtained a Lord”. The king gave orders to his chief general, “A 
retinue must be prepared for my son, find out how many young 
nobles have been born to-day in the ministers’ houses.” He saw the 
five hundred and went and told it to the king. The king sent princely 
dresses of honour for the five hundred young nobles, and he also 
sent five hundred nurses. He gave moreover sixty-four nurses for 
the Bodhisatta, all free from the faults of being too tall, &c., [3] with 
their breasts not hanging down, and full of sweet milk. If a child 
drinks milk, sitting on the hip of a nurse who is too tall, its neck will 
become too long; if it sits on the hip of one too short, its shoulder- 
bone will be compressed; if the nurse be too thin, the babe’s thighs 
will ache; if too stout, the babe will become bow-legged!; the body? 
of a very dark nurse is too cold, of one very white, is too hot; the 
children who drink the milk of a nurse with hanging breasts, have 
the ends of their noses flattened; some nurses have their milk sour, 
others have it bitter, &c Therefore, avoiding all these faults, he 
provided sixty-four nurses all possessed of sweet milk and without 
any of these faults; and after paying the Bodhisatta great honour, 
he also gave the queen a boon. She accepted it and kept it in her 
mind. On the day of naming the child they paid great honour to the 
brahmans who read the different marks, and inquired if there was 
any danger threatening. They, beholding the excellence of his 
marks, replied, “O King, the prince possesses every mark of future 
good furtune, he is able to rule not one continent only but all the 
four, — there is no danger visible.” The king, being pleased, when 
he fixed the boy’s name, gave him the name Temiyakumaro, since 
it had rained all over the kingdom of Kasi on the day of his birth and 
he had been born wet. 


‘When he was one month old, they adornec:him and brought him 
to the king, and the king having looked at his dear child, embraced 
him and placed him on his hip and sat playing with him. Now at that 
time four robbers were brought before him; one of them he sent- 
enced to receive a thousand strokes from whips barbed with 
thorns, another to be imprisoned in chains, a third to be smitten 
with a spear, the fourth to be impaled. The Bodhisatta, on hearing 
his father’s words, was terrified and thought to him self, “Ah! my 
father through his being a king, is becoming guilty of a grievous 
action which brings men to hell.” The next day they laid him ona 
‘sumptuous bed under a white umbrella, and he woke after a short 
sleep and opening his eyes beheld the white umbrella and the royal 
pomp, and his fear increased all the more; [4] and as he pondered 
“from whence have | come into this palace?” by his recollection of 
his former births, he remembered that he had once come from the 
world of the gods and that after that he had suffered in hell, and that 
then he had been a king in that very city. While he pondered to 
himself, “I was a king for twenty years and then | suffered eighty 
thousand years in the Ussada hell, and now again I am born in this 
house of robbers, and my father, when four robbers were brought 
before him, uttered such a cruel speech as must lead to hell; if | 
become a king | shall be born again in hell and suffer great pain 
there,” he bacame greatly alarmed, his golden body became pale 
and faded like a lotus crushed by the hand, and he lay thinking how 
he could escape from that house of robbers. Then a godess who 
dwelt in the umbrella, and who in a certain previous birth had been 
his mother, comforted him, “Fear not, my child Temiya; if you 
really desire to escape, then pretend to be a cripple, although not 


~ really one; though not deaf, pretend to be deaf, and though not 


dumb, pretend to be dumb. Putting on these characteristics, show 
no signs of intelligence.” So she uttered the first stanza, 


“ Shew no intelligence, my child, be as a fool in alk men’s eyes, 
Content to be the scorn of all, thus shalt thou gain at last the 


prize.” 

Being comforted by her words he uttered the second stanza, 
“ O goodess, | will do thy will, — what thou commandest me is 

best, 


Mother, thou wishest for my weal, thou longest but to see me 
blest,” 


and so he practised these three charateristics. The king, in order 
that his son might lose his melancholy, had the five hundred young 
nobles brought near him; the children began crying for their milk, 
but the Bodhisatta, being afraid of hell, reflected that to die of thirst 
would be better than to reign, and did not cry. The nurses told this 
[5] to Queen Canda and she told it to the king; he sent for some 
brahmans skilled in signs and omens and consulted them. They 
replied, “Sire, you must give the prince his milk after the proper 
time has passed; he will then cry and seize the breast eagerly and 
drink of his own accord.” So they gave him his milk after letting the 
proper time pass by, and sometimes they let it pass by for once, 
and sometimes they did not give it to him all through the day. But 
he, stung by fear of hell, even though thirsty, would not cry for milk. 
Then the mother or the nurses gave him milk, though he did not 
ery for it, saying, “The boy is famished.” The other children cried 
when they did not get their milk, but he neither cried nor slept nor 
doubled up his hands nor feet, nor would he hear a sound. Then his. 
nurses reflected, “The hands and feet of cripples are not like his, 
the formation of the jaws of the dumb is not like his, the structure of 
the ears of the deaf is not like his; there must be some reason for all 
this, let us examine into it”; so they determined to try him with milk, 
and so for one whole day they gave him no milk; but, though 
parched, he uttered no sound for milk. Then his mother said, “My 
boy is famished, give him milk,” and she made them give him milk. 
Thus giving him milk at intervals they spent a year in trying him, but 
they did not discover his weak point. Then saying, “The other 
children are fond of cakes and dainties, we will try him with them”; 
they set the five hundred children near him and brought various 
dainties and placed them close by him, and, telling them to take 
what they liked, they hid themselves. The other children quarrelled 
and struck one another and seized the cakes and ate them, but the 
Bodhisatta said to himself, “O Temiya, eat the cakes and dainties if 
you wish for hell,” and so in his fear of hell he would not look at 
them. Thus even though they tried him with cakes and daintieés for 
a whole year they discovered not his weak point. Then they said, 
“Childen are fond of different kinds of fruit,” and they brought all 
sorts of fruit and tried him; [6] the other children fought for them 
and ate them, but he would not look at them, and thus for a whole 
year they tried him with various kinds of fruit. Then they said, 
“Other children are fond of play-things”; so they kept golden and 
other figures of elephants, &c, near him; the rest of the children 
seized them as if they were spoil, but the Bodhisatta would not look 
at them, and thus for a whole year they tried him with playthings. 
Then they said, “There is a special food for children four years old, 
we will try him with that,” so they brought all sorts of food; the 
other children broke them in pieces and ate them; but the Bodhi- 
satta said to himself, “O Temiya, there is no counting of the past 
births when you did not obtain food,” and for fear of hell he did not 
look at them; until at last his mother, with her heart well-nigh rent,’ 
fed him with her own hand!. Then they said, “Children five years 
old are afraid of the fire, we will try him with that”; so, having hada 
large house made with many doors, and having covered it over 
with palmleaves, they set him in the middle surrounded by the 
other children and set fire to it. The others ran away shrieking, but 
the Bodhisatta said to himself that it was better than the torture in 


hell, and remained motionless as if perfectly apathetic, and when 
the fire came near him they took him away. Then they said, 
“Children six years old are afraid of a wild elephant”; so they hada 
well-trained elephant taught, and, when they had seated the Bodhi- 
*satta with the other children in the palace-court, they let it loose. 
On it came trumpeting and striking the ground with its trunk and 
spreading terror; the other children fled in all directions in fear for 
their lives, but the Bodhisatta, being afraid of hell, sat where he 
was, and the well-trained animal took him and lifted him up and 
down, and went away without hurting him. When he was seven 
years old, as he was sitting surrounded by his companians, they let 
loose some serpents with their teeth extracted and their mouths 
bound; the other children ran away shrieking, but the Bodhisatta, 
remembering the fear of hell, remained motionless, saying, “It is 
better to perish by the mouth of a fierce serpent”; then the ser- 
pents enveloped his whole body and they spread their hoods on his 
head, but still he remained motionless. Thus though they tried him 
again and again, they still could not discover his weak point. [7] 
Then they said, “Boys are fond of social gatherings”; so, having set 
him in the palace-court with the five hundred boys, they caused an 
assembly by mimes to be gathered together; the other boys, seeing 
the mimes shouted ‘bravo’ and laughed loudly, but the Bodhisatta, 
saying to himself that if he were born in hell there would never be a 
moment’s laughter or joy, remained motionless as he pondered on 
hell, and never looked at the dancing. Thus trying him again and 
again they discovered no weak point in him. Then they said, “We 
will try him with the sword”; so they placed him with the other boys 
in the palace-court, and while they were playing, a man rushed 
upon them, brandishing a sword like crystal and shouting and 
jumping, saying, “Where is this devil’s-child of the King of Kasi? | 
will cut off his head.” The others fled, shrieking in terror at the sight 
of him, but the Bodhisatta, having pondered on the fear of hell, sat 
as if unconscious. The man, although he rubbed the sword on his 
head and threatened to cut it off, could not frighten him and at last 
went away. Thus though they tried him again and again, they could 
not discover his weak point. When he was ten years old, in order to 
try whether he was really deaf, they hung a curtain round a bed and 
made holes in the four sides and placed conch-blowers underneath 
it without letting him see them. All at once they blew the conches, 
—there was one burst of sound; but the ministers though they 
stood at the four sides and watched by the holes in the curtain, 
could not through a whole day detect in him any confusion of 
thought of any disturbance of hand or foot, or even a single start. 
So after a year had passed, they tried him for another year with 
drums; but even thus, though they tried him again and again, they 
could not discover his weak point. Then they said, “We will try him 
with alamp”; so in the night-time in order to see whether he moved 
hand or foot in the darkness, they lighted some lamps in jars, and 
having extinguished all the other lamps, they put these down for a 
while in the darkness, and then suddenly lifting the lamp in the jars, 
created all at once a blaze, and watched his behaviour; but though 
they thus tried him again and again for a whole year, they never saw 
him start even once. [8] Then they said, “We will try him with 
molasses”; so they smeared all his body with molasses and laid him 
in a place infested with flies and stirred the flies up; these covered 
his whole body and bit it as if they were piercing it with needles, but 
he remained motionless as if perfectly apathetic; thus they tried 
him for a year, but they discovered no weak point in him. Then 
when he was fourteen years old, they said, “This youth now is 
grown up loves what is clean and abhors, what is unclean, — we 
will try him with what is unclean”; so from that time they did not let 
him bathe or rinse his mouth or perform any bodily ablutions, until 
he was reduced to a miserable plight, and he looked like a released 
prisoner. As he lay, covered with flies, the people came round and 
reviled him, saying “O Temiya, you are grown up now, who is to 
wait On you? are you not ashamed? why are you lying there? rise up 
and clean your self.” But he, remembering the torments of the hell 
Gutha, lay quietly in his squalor; and though they tried him again 


and again for a year, they discovered no weak point in him. Then 
they put pans of fire in the bed under him, saying, “When he is 
distressed by the heat, we will perhaps be unable to bear the pain 
and will shew some signs of writhing”; bojls seemed to break out on 
his body, but the Bodhisatta resigned himself, saying, “The fire of 
the hell Avici flames up a hundred leagues, — this heat is a 
hundred, a thousand times preferable to that,” so he remained 
motionless. Then his parents, with breaking heart, made the men 
come back, and took him out of the fire, and implored him, saying, 
“O prince Temiya, we know that thou art not in any way crippled 
by birth, for cripples have not such feet, face, or ears as thou hast; 
we gained thee as our child after many prayers, do not now destroy 
us, but deliver us from the blame of all the kings of Jambudipa”; 
but, though thus entreated by them, he lay still motionless, as if he 
heard them not. Then his parents went away weeping; [9] and 
sometimes his father or his mother came back alone, and implored 
him; and thus they tried him again and again for a whole year, but 
they discovered no weak point in him. Then when he was sixteen 
years old they considered, “Whether it be a cripple or deaf and 
dumb, still there are none, who when they are grown up, do not 
delight in what is enjoyable and dislike what is disagreeble; this is all 
natural in the proper time like the opening of flowers. We will have 
dramas acted before him and will thus try him.” So they summoned 
some women full of all graces, and as beautiful as the daughters of 
the gods, and they promised that whichever of them could make 
the prince laugh, or could entagle him in sinful thoughts should 
become his principal queen. Then they had the prince bathed in 
perfumed water and adorned like a son of the gods, and laid ona 
royal bed prepared in a suite of royal chambers like the dwellings of 
the gods, and having filled his inner chamber with a mingled fra- 
grance of perfumed wreaths, wreaths of flowers, incense, ungu- 
ents, spirituous liquor, and the like, they retired. Meanwhile the 
women surrounded him and tried hard to delight him with dancing 
and singing and all sorts of pleasant words; but he looked at them in 
his perfect wisdom and stopped his inhalations and exhalations in 
fear lest they should touch his body, so that his body became quite 
rigid. They, being unable to touch him, said to his parents, “His 
body is all rigid, he is not a man, but must be a goblin.” Thus, his 
parents, though they tried him again and again, discovered no 
weak points in him. Thus, though they tried him for sixteen years 
with the sixteen great tests.and many smaller ones, they were not 
able to detect a weak point in him. Then the king, being full of 
vexation, summoned the fortune tellers and said, “When the 
prince was born ye said that he has fortunate and auspicious 
marks, he has no threatening obstacle; but he is born a cripple and 
deaf and dumb; your words do not answer to the facts.” “Great 
king,” they replied, “nothing is unseen by our teachers, but we 
knew how grieved you would be if we told you that the child of so 
many royal prayers [10] would be all Ill-luck; so we did not utter it.” 
“What must be done now?” “O king, if this prince remains in this 
house, three dangers are threatened, viz. to your life or your royal 
power or the queen; therefore it will be best to have some unlucky 
horses yoked to an unlucky chariot, and, placing him therein, to 
convey him by the western gate and bury him in the charnel- 
ground '.” The king assented, being frightened at the threatened 
dangers. When the queen Candadevi heard the news she came to 
the king, “My lord; you gave me a boon and | have kept it un- 
claimed, give it tome now.” “Take it, O queen” “Give the kingdom 
tomy son.” “I cannot, O queen; thy son is all Ill-luck.” “Then if you 
will not give it for his life, give it to him for seven years.” “I cannot, O 
queen.” “Then give it to him for six years, — for five, four, three, 
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two, one year. Give it to him for seven months, for six, five, four, 


three, two months, one month, for half a month.” “I cannot, O 
queen.” “Then give it to him for seven days.” “Well,” said the king, 
‘Take your boon.” So she had her son adorned, and, the city being 
gaily decorated, a proclamation was made to the beat of a drum, 
“This is the reign of prince Temiya,” and he was seated upon an 
elephant and led triumphantly rightwise round the city, with a 
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white umbrella held over his head. When he returned, and was laid 
on his royal bed she implored him all the night, “O my child, prince 
Temiya, on thy account for sixten years I have wept and taken no 
sleép; and my eyes are parched up, and my heart is pierced with 
.sorrow; | know that thou art not really a cripple or deaf and dumb, 
— do not make me utterly destitute.” In this manner she implored 
him day after day for five days. On the sixth day the king sum- 
moned the charioteer Sunanda and said to him, “To-morrow 
morning early yoke some ill-omened horses to an ill-omened chari- 
ot, and having set the prince in it, take him out by the western gate 
and dig a hole with four sides in the charnel-ground; throw him into 
it, and break his head with the back of the spade and kill him, then 
scatter dust over him and make a heap of earth above, [11] and 
after bathing yourself come hither.” That sixth night the queen 
implored the prince, “O my child, the King of Kasi has given orders 
that you are to be buried to-morrow in the charnel-ground, 
to-morrow you will certainly die, my son.” When the Bodhisatta 
heard this, he thought to himself, “O Temiya, your sixteen years’ 
labour has reached its end”, and he was glad; but his mother’s 
heart was as it were cleft in twain. Still he would not speak to her 
lest his desire should not attain its end. At the end of that night, in 
the early morning, Sunanda the charioteer yoked the chariot and 
made it stand at the gate, and entering the royal bedchamber. he 


said, “O queen, be not angry, it is king’s command.” So saying, as - 
the queen lay embracing her son he pushed her away with the back’ 


of his hand, and lifted up the prince like a bundle of flowers and 
came down from the palace. The queen was left in the chamber 
smiting her breast and lamenting with a loud cry. Then the Bodhi- 
satta looked at her and considered, “If 1 do not speak she will die of 
a broken heart,” but though he desired to speak, he reflected, “If | 
speak, my efforts for sixteen years will be rendered fruitless; but if] 
do not speak, | shall be the saving! of myself and my parents.” Then 
the charioteer lifted him into the chariot and saying, “I will drive the 
chariot to the western gate,” he droveit to the eastern gate, 
and the wheel struck against the threshold. The Bodhisatta, hear- 

ing the sound, said, “My desire has attained its end,” and he 
became still more glad at heart. When the chariot had gone out of 
the city, it went a space of three leagues by the power of the gods, 

and there the end of a forest appeared to the charioteer as if it were 
a charnel-ground; so thinking it to be a suitable place, he turned the 
chariot out of the road, and stopping it by the roadside he alighted 
and took off all the Bodhisatta’s ornaments and made them into a 
bundle and laid them down, and then taking a spade began to diga 
hole. Then the Bodhisatta thought, “This is my time for effort; for 
sixteen years I have never moved hands nor feet, are they in my 
power or not?” So he rose and rubbed his right hand with his left, 
and his left hand with his right, [12] and his feet with both his hands, 

and resolved to alight from the chariot. When his foot came down, 

the earth rose up like a leather bag filled with air and touched the 
hinder end of the chariot; when he had alighted, and had walked 
backwards and forwards several times, he felt that he had strength 
to go a hundred leagues in this manner in one day. Then he 
reflected, “If the charioteer were to set against me, should I have 
the power to contend with him?” So he seized hold of the hinder 
end of the chariot and lifted it up as if it were a toy-cart for children; 
and said to himself that he had power to contend with him; and has 
he perceived it, a desire arose to adorn himself. At that moment 
Sakka’s palace became hot. Sakka, having perceived the reason, 
said, “Prince Temiya’s desire has attained its end, he desires to be 
adorned, what has he to do with human adornment?” and he 
commanded Vissakamma to take heavenly decorations and to go 
and adorn the son of the King of Kasi. So he went and wrapt the 
prince with ten thousand pieces of cloth and adorned him like 
Sakka with heavenly and human ornaments. The prince, decked 
with all the bravery of the King of the gods, went up to the hole as 
the charioteer was digging, and standing at the edge, uttered the 
third stanza: 


“ Why in such haste, O charioteer? and wherefore do you dig 


that pit? Answer my question truthfully, — what do you want 
to do with it?” 


The charioteer went on digging the hole without looking up and 
spoke’ the fourth stanza: 


“ Our king has found his only son crippled and dumb — and idiot 
quite; 
And I am sent to dig this hole and bury him far out of sight.” 


The Bodhisatta replied: 


“Tam not deaf nor dumb, my friend, no cripple, not e’en lame am 
I; 
If in this wood you bury me, you will incur great guilt thereby. 


[13] Behold these arms and legs of mine, and here my voice and 
what I say; If in this wood you bury me, you will incur great guilt - 
to-day.” 


Then the charioteer said, “Who is this? It is only since I came 
here that he has become as he describes himself.” So he left off 
digging the hole and looked up; and beholding his glorious beauty 
and not knowing whether he was a god or a man, he spoke this 
stanza: 


“ A heavenly minstrel or a god, or art thou Sakka, lord of all? 
Who art thou, pray; whose son art thou? What shall we 
name thee when we call?” 


Then the Bodhisatta spoke, revealing himself and declaring the 
law, 


“No heavenly minstrel nor a god, nor Sakka, lord of all, am | }; 
| am the King of Kasi’s son whom you would bury ruthlessly. 


lam the son of that same king under whose sway you serve and 
thrive,— 
You.will incur great guilt to-day if here you bury me alive. 


If neath a tree] sit and rest while it its shade and shelter lends 2, 
I would not break a single branch, — only the sinner harms his 
friends. 


The sheltering tree — it is the king —; 1 am the branch that tree 
has spread; 


And you the traveller, charioteer, who sits and rests beneath 
its shade; 
If in this wood you bury me, great guilt will fall upon your head.” 


[14] But though the Bodhisatta said this, the man did not believe 
him. Then the Bodhisatta resolved to convince him, and he made 
the woods resound with his own voice and the applause of the 
gods, as he commenced these ten gathas in honour of friends 3. 


“He who is faithful to his friends may wander far and wide, — 
Many will gladly wait on him, his food shall be supplied. 


Whatever lands he wanders through, in city or in town, 
He who is faithful to his friends finds honour and renown. 


No robbers dare to injure him, no warriors him despise; 
He who is faithful to his friends escapes all enemies. 


Welcomed by all he home returns, — no cares corrode his 
breast; 

He who i is faitful to his friends is of all kin the best. 

He honours and is honoured too, - respect he takes and gives; 
He who is faithful to his friends full mead from all receives. 


He is by others honoured who to them due honour pays, 
He who is faithful to his friends wins himself fame and praise. 


Like fire he blazes brightly forth, and sheds a light divine, 
He who is faithful to his friends will with fresh splendour shine. 


His oxen surely multiply, his seed unfailing grows, 
He who is faithful to his friends reaps surely all he sows. 


If from a mountain-top he falls or from a tree or grot, 
He who is faithful to his friends finds a sure resting spot. 


The banyan tree defies the wind, girt with its branches rooted 
* round, — 

He who is faithful to his friends doth all the rage of foes 

confound.”. 


[15] Even though he thus discoursed, Sunanda did not recognise 
him and asked who he was; but as he approached the chariot, even 
before he saw the chariot and the ornaments which the prince 
wore, he recognised him as he looked at him, and falling at his feet 
and folding his hands spoke this stanza: 


“Come, | will take thee back, O prince, to thine own proper 
home; 
Sit on the throne and act the king, — why in this forest roam?” 


The Great Being replied: 


“1 do not want that throne or wealth, I want not friends nor kin, 
Since ’tis by evil acts alone that | that throne could win.” 


a 


The charioteer spoke: .. 


“A brimful cup of welcome, prince, will be prepared for thee; 
And thy two parents in their joy great gifts will give to me. 


The royal wives, the princes all, Vesiyas and brahmans both, 
Great presents in their full content will give me, nothing loth. 


Those who ride elephants and cars, foot-soldiers, royal guards, 
When thou returnest home again, will give me sure rewards. 


The country folk and city folk will gather joyously, 
And when they see their prince returned will presents give to 
me.” 


[16] The Great Being spoke: 


“ By parents | was left forlorn, by city and by town, 
The princes left me to my fate, — I have no home my own. 


My mother gave me leave to go, my father me forsook, — 
Here in this forest-wild alone the ascetic’s vow | took.” 


As the Great Being called to mind his own virtues, delight arose 
in his mind and in his ecstasy he uttered a hymn of triumph: 


“Even to those who hurry not, th’ heart’s longing wins success; 
Know, charioteer, that I to-day have gained ripe holiness !. 


Even by those who hurry not, the highest end is won; 
Crowned with ripe holiness I go, perfect and fearing none.” 


The charioteer replied: 


“Thy words, my lord, are pleasant words, open thy speech and 
clear; 
Why wast thou dumb, when thou didst see father and mother 
near?” 


The Great Being spoke: 


“No cripple | for lack of joints, nor deaf for lack of ears, 
| am not dumb for want of tongue as plainly now appears. 


In an old birth | played the king, as | remember well, 
But when | fell from that estate | fould myself in hell. 


Some twenty years of luxury | passed upon that throne, 
But eighty thousand years in hell did for that guilt atone. 


[17] My former taste of royalty filled all my heart with fear; 
Thence was | dumb, although | saw father and mother near. 


My father took me on his lap, but midst his fondling play, 

I heard the stern commands he gave, ‘At once this miscreant 
slay, 

Saw him in sunder, — go, that wretch impale without delay.’ 


Hearing such threats well might | try crippled and dumb to 
be, 
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And wallow helplessly in filth, an idiot willingly. 


Knowing that life is short at best and filled with miseries, 
Who ’gainst another for its sake would let his anger rise? 


Who on another for its sake would let his vengeance light, 
Through want of power to grasp the truth and blindness to 
the right 22” 


[18] Then Sunanda reflected, “This prince, abandoning all his 
royal pomp as if it were carrion, has entered into the wood, 
unwavering in his resolve to become an ascetic, — what have | to 
do with this miserable life? | too will become an ascetic with him”; 
so he spoke this stanza: 


“T too would choose th’ ascetic’s life with thee; 
Call me, O prince, — for I as thou would be.” 


When thus requested, the Great Being reflected, “If I at once 
admit him to the ascetic life, my father and mother will not come 
here and thus they will suffer loss, and the horses and chariot and 
ornaments will perish, and blame will accrue to me, for men will 
say, ‘ heis goblin, — has be devoured the charioteer?’” So wishing 
to save himself from blame and to provide for his parents’ welfare, 
he entrusted the horses and chariot and ornaments to him and 
spoke this stanza: 


“Restore the chariot first, thou’rt not a free man now; 
First pay thy debts, they say, — then take the ascetic’s vow.” 


The charioteer thought to himself, “If | went to the city and he 
meanwhile departed elsewhere his father and mother on hearing 
my news of him would come back with me to see him; and if they 
found him not they would punish me; so | will tell him the circum- 
stances in which I find myslf and will get his promise to remain 
here”; so he spoke two stanzas: 


“ Since I have done thy bidding, prince, | pray, 
Do thou be pleased to do what | shall say. 


Stay till | fetch the king, — stay here of grace, 
He will be joyful when he sees thy face. 


[15] The Great Being replied: 


“Well, be it as thou sayest, charioteer; 
I too would gladly see my father here. 


Go and salute my kindred all, and take 
A special message for my parents’ sake.” 


The man took the commands: 


He clasped his feet and, all due honours paid, 
Started to journey as his Master bade. 


At that moment Candadevi opened her lattice and, as she won- 
dered whether there were any tidings of her son and looked on the 
road by which the charioteer would return, she saw him coming 
alone and burst into lamentation. 


The Master has thus described it: 


“ Seeing the empty car and lonely charioteer, 
The mother’s eyes were filled with tears, her breast with fear: 


‘The charioteer comes back, — my son is slain; 
Yonder he lies, earth mixed with earth again. 


Our bitterest foes may well rejoice, alack! 
Seeing his murderer come safely back. 


Dumb, crippled, — say could he not give one cry, 
As on the ground he struggled helplessly? 


Could not his hands and feet force thee away, 
Though dumb and maimed, while on the ground he lay?’ ” 


[20] The charioteer spoke: 


“ Promise me pardon, lady, for my word, 
And I will tell thee all 1 saw and heard.” 


The queen answered: 
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“ Pardon | promise you for every word; 
Tell me in full what’er you saw or heard.” 


Then the charioteer spoke: 


“No cripple he, he is not deaf, — his utterance clear and free; 
_ He played fictitious parts at home, through dread of royalty. 


In an old birth he played the.king as he remembers well, 
But when he fell from that estate he found himself in hell. 


Some twenty years of luxury he passed upon that throne, 
But eighty thousand years in hell did for that guilt atone. 


His former taste of royalty filled all his heart with fear; 
Hence was he dumb although he saw father and mother near. 


Perfectly sound in all his limbs, faultlessly tall and broad, 
His utterance clear,his wits undimmed,he treads salvation’s 
road. 


If you desire to see your son, then come at once with me, 
You shall behold prince Temiya, perfectly calm and free.” 


[21] But when the prince had sent the charioteer away, he 
desired to take the ascetic vow. Knowing his desire, Sakka sent 
Vissakamma, saying, “Prince Temiya wishes to take the ascetic 
vow,goand make a hut of leaves for him and the requisite articles 


for an ascetic.” He hastened accordingly, and in a grove of trees - 


three leagues in extent he built a hermitage furnished with an 
apartment for the night and another for the day, a tank, a pit, and 
fruit-trees, and he prepared all the requisites for an asectic and 
then returned to his own place. When the Bodhisatta saw it, he 
knew that it was Sakka’s gift; so he entered into the hut and took 
off his clothes and put on the red bark garments, both the upper 
and under, and threw the black antelope-skin on one shoulder, and 
tied up his matted hair, and, having taken a carrying pole on his 
shoulder and a walking staff in his hand, he went out of the hut. 
Then he walked repeatedly up and down, displaying the full dress 
of an ascetic, and having shouted triumphantly “O the bliss, O the 
bliss,” returned to The hut; and sitting down on the ragged mat! he 
entered upon the five transcended faculties. Then going out at 
evening and gathering some leaves from a kara? tree near by, he 
soaked them in a vessel supplied by Sakka in water without salt or 


buttermilk or spice, and ate them as if they were ambrosia, and 
then, as he pondered on the four perfect states, he resolved to take 
up his abode there. 


Meanwhile the King of Kasi, having heard Sunanda’s words, 
summoned his chief general and ordered him to make preparation 
for the journey, saying: 

“ The horses to the chariots yoke, — bind girths on elephants 

and come; 
Sound conch and tabour far and wide, and wake the loud-vo- 
iced kettledrum. 


Let the hoarse tomtom fill the air, let rattling drums raise 
echoes sweet, — 


Bid all this city follow me, — 1 go my son once more to greet. 
Let palace-ladies, every prince, vesiyas and brahmans every 
one, 

All have their chariot-horses yoked, — | go to welcome back 
my son. 

Let elephant-riders, royal guards, horesemen and footmen 
every one, 


Let all alike prepare to go, | go to welcome back my son. 


Let country folk and city folk gather in crowds in every street, 
Let all alike prepare to go, | go once more my son to greet.” 


[22] The charioteers thus ordered yoked the horses, and having 
brought the chariots to the palace-gates informed the king. 


The Master has thus described it: 
“Sindh horses of the noblest breed stood harnessed at the palace 
gates; 


The charioteers the tidings bring, ‘The train, my lord, thy presence 
waits.” 
The king spoke: 
“Leave all the clumsy horses out, no weaklings- in our 
cavalcade,’ 
(They told the charioteer, ‘be sure not to bring horses of that 
kind, ) 
Such were the royal orders given, and such the charioteers 
obeyed.” 


The king, when he went to his son, assembled the four castes, 
the eighteen guilds, and his whole army, and three days were spent 
in the assembling of the host. On the fourth day, having taken all 
that was to be taken in the procession, he proceeded to the 
hermitage and there was greeted by his son and gave him the due 
greeting in return. 


The Master has thus described it !: 


“ His royal chariot then prepared, the king without delay 
Got in, and cried out to his wives —‘Come with me all away!’ 


With yakstail fan and turban crest, and royal white sunshade, 
He mounted in the royal car?, with finest gold arrayed. 


Then did the king set forth at once, his charioteer beside, 
And quickly came where Temiya all tranquil did abide. 
[23] When Temiya beheld him come all brilliant and ablaze, 
Surrounded by attendant bands of warriors, thus he says: 

‘ Father, | hope ’tis well with thee, thou hast good news to tell, 
| hope that all the royal queens, my mothers, too, are well?’ 

‘ Yes, it is well me, my son, I have good news to tell, 
And all the royal queens indeed, thy mothers, all are well.’ 


‘ | hope thou drinkest no strong drink, all spirit dost eschew, 
To righteous deeds and almsgiving thy mind is ever true?’ 


‘ Oh yes, strong drink I never touch, all spirit | eschew, 
To.righteous deeds and almsgiving my mind is ever true.’ 


‘ The horses and the elephants I hope are well and strong, 
No painful bodily disease, no weakness, nothing wrong?” 


‘ Oh yes, the elephants are well, the horses well and strong, 
No painful bodily disease, no weakness, nothing wrong.’ 


‘ The frontiers, as the central part, all populous, at peace, 
The treasures and the treasuries quite full — say, what of 
these? 


‘ Now welcome to thee, royal Sir, O welcome now to thee! 
Let them set out a couch, that here seated the king may be.’’ 
The king, out of respect for the Great Being, would not sit upon 
the couch }. 
[24] The Great Being said, “If he does not sit on his royal seat, let 
a'couch of leaves be spread for him,” so he spoke a stanza: 
“ Be seated on this bed of leaves spread for thee as is meet, 
They will take water from this spot and duly wash thy feet.” 
The king in his respect would not accept even the seat of leaves 
but sat on the ground. Then the Bodhisatta entered the hut of 


leaves,and,taking out a kara leaf?,and inviting the king, he spoke a 
stanza: 


> 


“No salt have I, this leaf alone is what I live upon, O king; 
Thou art come here a guest of mine, — be pleased to accept 
the fare I bring.” : 

The king replied: 

“ No leaves for me, that’s not my fare; give me a bowl of pure hill 
rice, 

Cooked with a subtle flavouring of meat? to make the potage 
nice.” 


At that moment the queen Candadevi, surrounded by the royal 
ladies, came up, and after clasping her dear son’s feet and saluting 


him, sat on one side with her eyes full of tears. The king said to her, 
“T_ady, see what thy son’s food is,” and put some of the leaves into 
her hand and also gave a little to the other ladies, who took it, 
saying, “O my lord, dost thou indeed eat such food? thou endurest 
great hardship,” and sat down. Then the king said, “O my son, this 
appears wonderful to me,” and he spoke a stanza: 

“ Most strange indeed it seems. to me that thou thus left alone 

Livest on such mean food and yet thy colour is not gone.” 
[25] The prince thus replied: 


“ Upon this bed of leaves strewn here | lie indeed alone, — 
A plesant bed it is and so my colour is not gone; 


Girt with their swords no cruel guards stand sternly looking on, 


A pleasant bed it is and so my colour is not gone; 


Over the past I do not mourn nor for the future weep, — 
I meet the present as it comes, and so my colour keep. 


Mourning about the hopeless past or some uncertain future 


need, — 
This dries a young man’s vigour up as when you cut a fresh 
green reed.” 


The king thought to himself, “I will inaugurate him as king and 


carry him away with me”; so he spoke these stanzas inviting him to © 


share the kingdom: 


“ My elephants, my chariots, horesmen, and infantry, 
And all my pleasant palaces, dear son, | give to thee. 


My queen’s apartments too | give, with all their pomp and 
pride, 
Thou shalt be sole king over us, — there shall be none beside. 
Fair women skilled in dance and song and trained for every 
mood 
Shall lap thy soul in ease and joy, — why linger in this wood? 


The daughters of thy foes shall come proud but to wait on thee 
When they have borne thee sons, then go an anchoret to be. 


Come, O my first-born and my heir, in the first glory of thine 
age, 

Enjoy thy kingdom to the full, — what dost thou in this hermit- 
age?” 

The Bodhisatta spoke: 


“ No let the young man leave the world and fly its vanities, 
The ascetic’s life best suits the young, — thus counsel all the 
wise. 

[26] No, let the young man leave the world, a hermit and alone; 
| will embrace the hermit’s life, | need no pomp nor throne. 


| watch the boy, — with childish lips; he ‘father’, ‘mother’, cries, 
Himself begets a son, and then he too grows old and dies. 


So the young daughter in her flower grows blithe and fair to see, 
But she soon fades cut down by death like the green bamboo 
tree. 


Men, women all, however young, soon perish, — who in sooth 
Would put his trust in mortal life, cheated by fancied youth? 


As night by night gives place to dawn life still contracts its span; 
Like fish in water which dries up, — what means the youth of 
man? 


This world of ours is smitten sore, is ever watched by one, 
They pass and pass with purpose fell, — why talk of crown or 
throne? 


‘Who sorely smites this world of ours? who watches grimly by? 
And who thus pass with purpose fell? Tell me the mystery.’ 


‘Tis death who smites this world, old age who watches at our 
gate, 
And ’tis the nights which pass and win their purpose soon or 
late. 
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As when the lady at her loom sits weaving all the day, 
Her task grows ever less and less, — so waste our lives away. 


As speeds the hurrying river’s course, on with no backward 
flow, 
So in its course the life of men doth ever forward go; 


And as the river sweeps away trees fromits banks uptorn, 
So are we men by age and death in headlong ruin borne.” 


[27] The king, as he listened to the Great Being’s discourse, 
became disgusted at a life spent in a house, and longed to leave the 
world; and he exclaimed, “I will not go back to the city, I will 
become an ascetic here; if my son will go to the city I will give him 
the white umbrella,” — so to try him he once more invited him to 
take his kingdom: 


“ My elephants, my chariots, horsemen, and infantry, 
And all my pleasant palaces, dear son, | give to thee. 


My queen’s apartments too | give, with all their pomp and 
pride, 

Thou shalt be sole king over us, — there shall be none beside. 
Fair women skilled in dance and song and trained for every 


mood 
Shall lap thy soul in ease and joy, why linger in this wood? 


The daughters of thy foes shall come proud but to wait on thee; 
When they have borne thee sons, then go an anchoret to be. 


My treasures and my teasuries, footmen and cavalry, 
And all my pleasant palaces, dear son, | give to thee. 


With troops of slaves to wait on thee, and queens to be 
embraced, | | 
Enjoy thy throne, all health to thee, why linger in this waste?” 


But the Great Being replied by shewing how little he wanted a 
kingdom. | 


“ Why seek for wealth, — it will not last; why woo a wife, — she 
soon will die; 
Why think of youth, ’twill soon be past; and threatening age 
stands ever nigh. 


What are the joys that life can bring? beauty, sport, wealth, or 


royal fare? 

What is a wife or child to me? | am set free from every snare. 
This thing | know, — where’er I go, Fate watching never 
slumbereth; 


Of what avail is wealth or joy to one who feels the grasp of 
death?! 


[28] Do what thou hast to do to-day, who can ensure the mor- 
row’s sun? 
Death is the Master-general who gives his guarantee to 
none. 


Thieves ever watch to steal our wealth, — 1am set free from 
every chain; 

Go back and take thy crown away; what want I with a king’s 
domain?” 


The Great Beina’s discourse with its application came to an end, 
and when they heard it not only the king and th queen Canda but 
the sixteen thousand royal wives all desired toembrace the ascetic 
life. The king ordered a proclamation to be made in the city by beat 
of drum, that all who wished to become ascetics with his son 
should do so; [29] he caused the doors of his treasuries to be 
thrown open, and he had an inscription written on a golden plate, 
and fixed ona great bamboo as a pillar, that his treasure-jars would 
be exposed in certain places and that all who pleased might take of 
them. The citizens also left their houses with the doors open as if it 
were an open market, and flocked round the king. The king and the 
multitude took the ascetic vow together before the Great Being. 
An hermitage erected by Sakka extended for three leagues. The 
Great Being went through the huts made of branches and leaves, 
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and he appointed those in the centre for the women as they were 
naturally timid, while those on the outside were for the men. All of 
them on the fast-day stood on the ground, and gathered and ate 
the fruits of the trees which Vissakamma had created, and followed 
‘the rules of the ascetic life. The Great Being, knowing the mind of 
every one, whether he indulged thoughts of lust or malevolence or 
cruelty, sat down in the air and taught the law to each, and as they 
listendd they speedily developed the Faculties and the Attain- 

ments. 


A neighbouring king, hearing that Kasiraja had become an ascet- 
ic, resolved to establish his rule in Benares, so he entered the city, 
and seeing it all adorned he went up into the palace, and, beholding 
the seven kinds of precious stones there, he thought to himself that 
some kind of danger must gather round all this wealth; so he sent 
for some drunken revellers and asked them by which gate the king 
had gone out. They told him “by the eastern gate”; so he went out 
himself by that gate and proceeded along the bank of the river. The 
Great Being knew of his coming, and having gone to meet him, sat 
in the air and taught the law. Then the invader took the ascetic vow 
with all his company; and the same thing happened also to another 
king. In this way three kingdoms were abandoned; the elephants 
and horses were left to roam wild in the woods, the chariots 
dropped to pieces in the woods, and the money in the treasuries, 
being counted as mere sand, was scattered about in the hermitage. 
All the residents there attained to the eight Ecstatic Meditations; 
and at the end of their lives became destined for the world of 
Brahma. Yea the very animals, as the elephants and horses, having 
their minds calmed by the sight of the sages, were eventully reborn 
in the six heavens of the gods. 


The Master, having brought his lesson to an end, said, “Not now 
only but formerly also did | leave a kingdom and become an 
ascetic.” Then he identified the Birth: “the goddess in the umbrella 
was Uppalavanna, [30] the charioteer was Sariputta, the father and 
mother were the royal family, the court waa the Buddha’s congre- 
gation, and the wise Mugapakkha was myself !.” 


After they had come to the island of Ceylon, Elder Khuddakatis- 
sa, a native of Mangana, Elder Mahavamsaka, Elder Phussadeva, 
who dwelt at Katakandhakara 2, Elder Maharakkhita, a native of 
Uparimandakamala, Elder Mahatissa, a native of Bhaggari, Elder 
Mahasiva, a native of Vamattapabbhara, Elder Mahamaliyadeva, a 
native of Kalavela, — all these elders are called the late comers in 
the assembly of the Kuddalaka birth 3, the Mugapakkha birth 4, 
the Ayoghara birth 5, and the Hatthipala birth &. Moreover Elder 
Mahanaga, a native of Maddha, and Elder Mali yamakadeva, re- 
marked on the day of parinibbana, “Sir the assembly of the Muga- 
pakkaha birth is to-day extinct.” “Wherefore?” “I was then pas- 
sionately addicted to spirituous drink, and when | would not bring 
those with me who used to drink liquor with me! was the last of all 
to give up the world and become an ascetic.” 


1 The story of the deaf cripple. 

2 No. 531, transl. v.p. 141. 

1 Khalamkapado? 

2 There is another reading, ‘the milk’. 
1 | have followed B d here. 


1 Cf. Vol. 1, transi., p. 215. 


1 [Prof. Cowell translates as follows: ‘I shall be the death of my 
father and mother as well as of myself,’ adding a note: “I have 
doubtfully translated paccayo as it were the opposite of the 
phrase] 


1 Pétavatthu, p. 24. 
2 Jat. v. 340 (p. 180 of the translation), Petavatthu, p. 23 
3 See Feer in the Journ. Asiatique, 1871, XVIII. p. 248. 


1 See Vol. I. p. 30. 
2 The four lines of trumph are here repeated. 


1 Katthattharake (in iv. 584 attharo is a ‘rug,’ 
2 Canthium parviflorum. 


1 [This passage, down to the end of p.23, was omitted by Prof. 
Cowell. ] 

2 upadhiratham: Schol. suvannapadukaratham druyhantu, imé 
tayo pade puttassa tatth’ éva abhiSekakaranatthaya panica ra- 
jakakudhabhandani ganhatha ti. 


1 These words, printed in the Comm. on p. 23, should be put in 
the text. Read: pallamké na nisidi; and so on p. 241. 

2 A leaf of the tree Canthium parviflorum. 

3 Cf. supra, II] 29 9. 


1 Four lines are here repeated from Vol. iv. transl. p. 81, 11. 
11—14. 


1 A later adition here describes how certain priests were later 
than the others in adopting the ascetic life, in this birth, cf. Jat. 
iv. 490. 

See Sum. 190 

No. 70, i. p. 311. 

No. 538, vi. p.1. 

No. 510, iv. p. 304. 

No. 509, iv.p. 293 


* ULLADHAMMAPALA 
JATAKA. 
the Master, when dwelling in the Bamboo Grove, 


M told concerning the going about of Dévadatta to 


slay the Bodhisatta. In-all other Births Dévadatta failed to excite so 
much as an atom of fear in the Bodhisatta, [178] but in the Cullad- 
hammapala Birth, when the Bodhisatta was only seven months old, 
he had his hands and feet and head cut off and his body encircled 
with sword cuts, as it were with a garland. In the Daddara! Birth he 
killed him by twisting his neck, and roasted his flesh in an oven and 
ate it. In the Khantivadi2Birth he had him scourged with two 
thousand strokes of a whip, and ordered his hands and feet and 
ears and nose to be cut off, and then had him seized by the hair of 
his head and dragged along, and when he was stretched at full 
length on his back, he kicked him in the belly and made off, and that 
very day the Bodhisatta died. But both in the Cullanandaka and the 
Vévatiyakapi’ Births he merely had him put to death. Thus did 
Devadatta for along time go about to slay him, and continued to do 
so, even after he became a Buddha. So one day they rales a 
discussion i in the Hall of 
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ahapatapa’s wretched queen,” etc. — This story 


Truth, saying, “Sirs, Devadatta is continually forming plots to 
slay the Buddhas. Being minded to kill the supreme Buddha, he 
suborned archers to shoot him, he threw down a rock upon him, 
and let loose the elephant Nalagiri on him”. When the Master came 
and inquired what subject the Brethren were assembled to discuss, 
on hearing what it was he said, “Brethren, not now only, but 
formerly too he went about to kill me, but now he fails to excite a 
particle of fear in me, though formerly when | was prince Dham- 
mapala he brought about my death, though I was his own son, by 
encircling my body with sword cuts, as it were with a garland.” And. 
so saying, he related a story of the past. 


Once upon a time when Mahapatapa was reigning in Benares, 
the Bodhisatta came to life as the son of his queen-consort Canda 
and they named him Dhammapala. When he was seven months 
old, his mother had him bathed in scented water and richly dressed 
and sat playing with him. The king came to the place of her abode. 
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The perfection of Loving-kindness (Metta) — Dharmapala Jatakaya 


And as she was playing with the boy, being filled with a mother’s 
love for her child, she omitted to rise up on seeing the king. He 
thought, “Even now this woman is filled with pride on account of 
her boy, and does not value me a straw, but as the boy grows up, 
she will think, ‘I have a man for my son,’ and will take no notice of 
me. I will have him put to death at once.” So he returned home, and 
sitting on his throne summoned the executioner into his presence, 
with all the instruments of his office. [179] The man put on his 
yellow robe and wearing a crimson wreath laid his axe upon his 
shoulder, and carrying a block and a bowl in his hands, came and 
stood before the king, and saluting him said, “What is your plea- 
sure, Sire?” 


“Go to the royal closet of the queen, and bring hither Dhamma- 
pala,” said the king. 


But the queen knew that the king had left her in a rage, and laid 
the Bodhisatta on her bosom and sat weeping. The executioner 
came and giving her a blow in the back snatched the boy out of her 
arms and took him to the king and said, “What is your pleasure, 
Sire?” The king had a board brought and put down before him, and 
said, “Lay him down on it”. The man did so. But queen Canda 
came and stood just behind her son,weeping.Again the executioner 
said, “What is your pleasure, Sire?” “Cut off Dhammapala’s 
hands,” said the king. Queen Canda said, “Great king, my boy is 
only a child, seven months old. He knows nothing. The fault is not 
his. If there be any fault, it is mine. Therefore bid my hands to be cut 
off.” And to make her meaning clear, she uttered the first stanza:— 


Mahapatapa’s wretched queen, 
‘Tis I alone to blame have been. 
Bid Dhammapala, Sire, go free, 
And off with hands of luckless me. 


The king looked at the executioner. “What is our pleasure, 
Sire?” “Without further delay, off with his hands,” said the king. At 
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this moment the executioner took a sharp axe, and lopped off the 
boy’s two hands, as if they had been young bamboo shoots. [180] 
The boy, when his hands were cut off, neither wept nor lamented, 
but moved by patience and charity bore it with resignation. But the 
queen Canda put the tips of his fingers in her lap and stained with 
blood went about lamenting. Again the executioner asked, “What 
is your pleasure, Sire?” “Off with his feet,” said the king. On 
hearing this, Canda uttered the second stanza:— 


Mahapatapa’s wretched queen, 
"Tis | alone to blame have been. 
Bid Dhammapala, Sire, go free, 
And off with feet of luckless me. 


But the king gave a sign to the executioner, and he cut off both 
his feet. Queen Canda put his feet also in her lap, and stained with 
blood, lamented and said, “My lord Mahapatapa, his feet and 
hands are cut off. A mother is bound to support her children. J will 
work for wages and support my son. Give him to me.” The execu- 
tioner said, “Sire, is the king’s pleasure fulfilled? Is my service 
finished?” “Not yet,” said the king. “What then is your pleasure, 
Sire?” “Off with his head,” said the king. Then Canda repeated the 
third stanza:— 


Mahapatapa’s wretched queen, 
Tis | alone to blame have been. 
Bid Dhammapala, Sire, go free, 
And off with head of luckless me. 


And with these words she offered her own head. Again the: 
executioner asked, “What is your pleasure, sire?” “Off with his 
head,” said the king. So he cut off his head and asked, “Is the king’s 
pleasure fulfilled?” “Not yet,” said the king. “What further am! to 
do, Sire?” “Catching him with the edge of the sword,” said the king, 
“encircle him with sword cuts as it were with a garland.” Then he 
threw the body of the boy up into the air, and catching it with the 
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edge of his sword, encircled him with sword cuts, as it were witha 
garland, and scattered the bits on the dais. Canda placed the flesh 
of the Bodhisatta in her lap, and as she sat on the dais lamenting, 
she repeated these stanzas:— 


[181] No friendly councillors advise the king, 
‘Slay not the heir that from thy loins did spring’: 
No loving kinsmen urge the tender plea, 
‘Slay not the boy that owes his life to thee.’ 


Moreover after speaking these two stanzas queen CandA, press- 
ing both her hands upon her heart, repeated the third stanza:— 


Thou, Dhammapala, wert by right of birth 
The lord of earth: 

Thy arms, once bathed in oil of sandal wood, 
Lie steeped in blood. 

My fitful breath alas! is choked wiht sighs 
And broken cries. 

While she was thus lamenting, her heart broke, as a bamboo 
snaps, when the grove is on fire, and she fell dead on the spot. The 
king too being unable to remain on his throne fell down on the dais. 
An abyss was cleft asunder in the ground, and straightway he fell 
into it. Then the solid earth, though many myriads more than two. 
hundred thousand leagues in thickness, being unable to bear with 
his wickedness, clove asunder and opened achasm. A flame arose 
out of the avici hell, and seizing upon him, wrapped him about, as 
with a royal woollen garment, [182] and plunged him into Avici. His 
ministers performed the funeral rites of Canda and the Bédhisatta. 


The Master, having brought this discourse to an end, identified 
the Birth: “At that time Dévadatta was the king, Mahapajapati was 
Canda, and | myself was prince Dhammapiala.” 


ow scorched”, — This story the Master told while 


LOMAHAMSA—JATAKA. 
at Patikarama near Vesali, about Sunakkhatta. 


2 N 
For at that time Sunakkhatta, having become 


an adherent of the Master, was travelling about the country as a 
Brother with bowl and robes, when he was perverted to the tenets 
of Kora the Kshatriya!. So he returned to the Blessed Buddha his 
bowl and robes and reverted to a lay life by reason of K6ra the 
Kshatriya, about the time when this latter had been re-born as the 
offspring of the Kalakafijaka Asura. And he went about within the 
three walls of Vésali defaming the Master by affirming that there 
was nothing super human about the sage Gotama, who was not 
distinguished from other men by preaching a saving faith; that the 
sage Gotama had simply worked out a system which was the 
outcome of his own individual thought and study; and that the ideal 
for the attainment of which his doctrine was preached, did not lead 
to the destruction of sorrow in those who followed it?. 


Now the reverend Sariputta was on his round for alms when he 
heard Sunakkhatta’s blasphemies; and on his return from his 
round he reported this to the Blessed One. Said the Master, 
“Sunakkhatta is a hot-headed person, Sariputta, and speaks idle 
words. His hot-headedness has led him to talk like this and to deny 
the saving grace of my doctrine. Unwittingly, this foolish person is 
extolling me; | say unwittingly, for he has no knowledge [390] of my 
efficacy. In me, Sariputta, dwell the Six Knowledges, and herein am 
| more than human; the Ten Powers are within me, and the Four 
Grounds of Confidence. I know the limits of the four types of 





The perfection of Equanimity (Upekkha) — Lomahansa Jatakaya 


earthly existence and the five states of possible re-birth after 
earthly death. This too is a superhuman quality in me; and whoso 
denies it must retract his words, change his belief, and renounce 
his heresy, or he will without ado be cast into hell.” Having thus 
~ magnified the superhuman nature and power which existed within 
him, the Master went on to say, “Sunakkhatta, I hear, Sariputta, 
took delight in the misguided self-mortifications of the asceticism of 
Kora the Kshatriya; and therefore it was that he could take no 
pleasure in me: Ninety-one aeons ago! lived the higher life in all its 
four forms’, examining into that false asceticism to discover 
whether the truth abode therein. An. ascetic was I, the chief of 
ascetics; worn and emaciated was I, beyond all others; loathing of 
comfort had I, a loathing surpassing that of all others; I dwelt apart, 
and unapproachable was my passion for solitude.” Then, at the 
Elder’s request, he told this-story of the past. 


Once ona time, ninety-one aeons ago, the Bodhisatta set himself 
to examine into the false asceticism Sv he became a recluse, 
according to the Naked Ascetics (Ajivikas), | unclothed and 
covered with dust, solitary and lonely, fleeing like a deer from the 
face of men; his food was small fish, cowdung, and other refuse; 
and in order that his vigil might not be disturbed, he took up* his 


abode in a dread thicket in the jungle. In the snows of winter, he 


came forth by night from the sheltering thicket to the open air, 
returning with the sun-rise to his thicket again; and as he was wet 
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with the driving snows by night, so in the day time he was drenched 
by the drizzle from the branches of the thicket. Thus day and night | 
alike he endured the extremity of cold. In summer, he abode by day 
in the open air, and by night in the forest - scorched by the blazing 
sun by day, and fanned by no cooling breezes by night, so that the 
sweat streamed from him. And there presented itself to his mind 
this stanza, which was new and never uttered before:- 


Now scorched, now frozen, long in the lonesome woods, 
Beside no fire, but a fire within, 
Naked, the hermit wrestles for the Truth. 


[391] But when after a life spent in the rigours of this asceticism, 
the vision of hell rose before the Bodhisatta as he lay dying, he 
realised the worthlessness of all his austerities, and in that supreme 
moment broke away from his delusions, laid hold of the real truth, 
and was re-born in the Heaven of Devas. 


His lesson ended, the Master identified the Birth by saying, “I 
was the naked ascetic of those days.” 


[Note. For the ‘story of the past’ cf. Cariya Pitaka, p. 102. For the 
introductory story see Sutta No. 12 of the Majjhima Nikaya. ] 





1 See Hardy’s manual of Buddhism, p. 330. 
2 This is a quotation from the Majjhima Nikaya 1.68. 
371.€. asa learner, householder, religieux, and recluse. 
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PSYCHIC THERAPY. 


T he Buddha speaking on the mind, has also spoken on mental disorders and on the treatment of 

psychic ailments. The Buddha has traced sorrow as one of the chief causes leading to the arising 
of mental disturbances. On the death of her only son, Kisa Gotami loses control of her senses and in 
her madness goes in search of medicine for the dead child. Failing all else she appeals to the Buddha, 
who realising that nothing would convince her until her mental equilibrium has been restored, sends 
her onan errand to get Hima few mustard seeds froma house where there has been no death. Unable 
to accomplish the Master’s request, she comes to the conclusion that death is inevitable and that her 
only son too had succumbed to it. 





COMPASSION TO ANIMALS. 


| n the Buddha’s time there were various animal sacrifices taking place in India. Innocent animals 
were killed as offering on sacrificial altars to appease the gods, for man’s happiness both here 
and hereafter. The Buddha, however, showed man that it was impossible to obtain happiness for 
oneself by causing suffering to others, and that the followers of the Buddha if they were so, should 
avoid making animal sacrifices. At that time the King of Kosala had seen sixteen terrifying dreams in a 
single night, and was in great fear. To avert the evil influence of these dreams a great animal sacrifice 
with the killing of thousands of animals was arranged in accordance with the advice given by the 
Brahmins. Hearing of this, the Buddha advises the King against such a sacrifice, thus saving the lives 
of all those doomed creatures. From that day to this, no taking of life however small is involved in any 
ceremony of the Buddha’s followers. 
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BUDDHIST ECONOMIC SYSTEM. 


M any who are not familiar with the Buddha’s Teaching classify it as a religion for the next world, or 
fora future life. They are completely mistaken in this, because eighty per cent of the objectives 
included in the Buddha’s Teaching are for the world of today. According to the Buddha all except one 
of the five blessings that accrue to the virtuous are available in this life itself; ten of the eleven benefits 
obtainable through the development of Metta (loving-kindness) are immediate. One who leads a good 
life in this world is certain to be happy in the next. The Buddha emphasises this in his Teachings. Thus 
the Buddha who taught the way to the cessation of suffering also pointed out the path to a highly 
satisfactory way of life on earth. One aspect of this mundane progress refers to an economic system 
based on Buddhist principles with the objective of economic development together with the elimina- 
tion of poverty. The Buddha defines righteous employment as engagement in agriculture, trade, dairy 
farming, defence services, government services and professional services. He prohibited trade in 
weapons, in slaves, in rearing animals for slaughter, in liquor, and in poisons, drugs and narcotics. 
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THE STORY OF SUMEDHA* 


A hundred thousand eons and four incalculables ago there was a 
city named Amara, good to look upon, delightful. The sound of 
elephants, the sound of horses, and of drums, chanks, and chari- 
ots, as well as of “Eat, drink” shouted out for victuals and drink. 


The city was complete in all respects. It engaged in every indus- 
try, was possessed of the seven kinds of treasures, crowded with 
all kinds of people; prosperous as a deva-city, it was a dwelling- 
place for doers of merit. 


The brahman named Sumédha lived there. He was of good birth 
on both sides and of pure descent from mother and father back 
through seven generations, unchallenged, irreproachable in re- 
spect of birth, lovely, good to look upon, charming, possessed of 
the utmost beauty of complexion; he was master of the three 
Vedas, versed in the vocabularies and rituals with the phonology 
and exegesis, and the legendary tradition as the fifth; he was 
learned in idioms, a grammarian, proficient in popular philosophy 
and the Marks of a Great Man. But when he was young his parents 
died. Then an official who was the treasurer, bringing a ledger, 
opened rooms which contained a variety of treasures, gold, silver, 
jewels, pearls and so forth, and said: “One of these, young man, is 
your mother’s property, one your father’s property, one your 
grandfather’s and great-grandfather’s.” When he had pointed out 
the treasure as far as the seventh generation back, he said: “Take 
good care of it”, and made him sit down. He assented, saying, “It is 
good”, and doing (deeds of) merit, lived as master in the house. 


Then one day he, the wise Sumédha, happy and wise with the 
group of ten special qualities, was sitting cross-legged in seclusion, 
his back straight, on the upper storey of a palace, and he thought: 
“Anguish it is to take on relinking in again-becoming, so is the 
breaking up of the physical frame on the repeated occasions of 
rebirth. So |, because | am liable to birth, liable to ageing, liable to 
disease, liable to dying, must seek for the unborn, unageing, undi- 
seased, undying, for nibbana, blissful and cool. Released without 
fail from the prison of becoming (bhavacaraka), the way leading to 
nibbana should be developed by the one sole way.” 


Then Sumedha thought still further; “As a man who has fallen 
down ona heap of filth, sees from afar a stainless pool adorned with 
clusters of red, blue and white lotuses, and thinks: ‘Now, by what 
way can one get there?’ he is intent on searching for that pool. A 
non-searching for it by him is not a defect in that pool, it is a defect 
in that man only. Thus, as there exists a washing away of the stains 
of the defilements, so the non-searching by him for the great pool of 
the Undying is not a defect in the great pool of the Undying, of the 
great nibbana, it is a defect in that man only. And as too there exists 
for aman who is surrounded by thieves a path for escape, but if he 
does not escape there is no defect in that path, the defect is in that 
man only. Even so there exists for the man who has been gripped 
by the thieves of the defilements an auspicious great way leading to 
the great city of nibbana. The non-searching for that way is not a 
defect in the way, it is a defect in that man. And as for the man who 
is hard pressed by a disease there exists a doctor for curing 
disease, but if he, having sought that doctor, does not get himself 
cured of that disease, the defect is not in the doctor, the defect is in 
that man only. Even so, for one who is hard pressed by the disease 
of the defilements and there exists a way proficient in allaying the 
defilements, but if he does not seek a teacher, the defect is in him 
only, the defect is not in the teacher for guiding away the diseases 
of the defilements. 


Then he, having thought thus, further thought thus: “As a man 
fond of dressing, having thrown aside a corpse that was tied to his 
neck, would go along happily, so when | have thrown aside this 


putrid body, I could enter the great city of nibbana with indifference 
just as men and women who have defeated ona dung-hill do not go 
along taking it on their hip or taking it along wrapped up in the end 
of their cloth. Having thrown it aside, they go along simply indiffer- 
ent, hating it and averse from seeing it. So when I have thrown 
aside this putrid body, I must be able to enter the undying city of 
nibbana with indifference. And just as boatmen, having thrown 
aside an old leaky boat, go on simply indifferent even so, when | 
have thrown aside this putrid body that oozes from the nine 
openings, indifferent will I enter the city of nibbana. And just as a 
man taking various kinds of gems with him: pearls, crystals, eme- 
ralds and so forth, and going along a way together with thieves, 
takes a safe road through fear of losing his own gems, even so, this 
putrid body is like a thief plundering gems and if herein I do not 
create desire the gems of the skilled Dhamma of the ariyan Way 
will perish for me. Therefore having thrown aside this body of mine 
that is born of producing and is like a great thief, I must be able to 
enter the great city of nibbana.”. 


Then the wise Sumédha, thinking of a reason for the “departure” 
by means of these various similes, thought still further: “Though 
my father, grandfather and so forth had collected this great heap of 
wealth, they did not go on to the world beyond taking even one 
kahapana. But | have taken it and I must give a reason for going 
away’, and having gone to the king, he informed him: “1, great king, 
with my heart oppressed by birth, ageing, and so on, would go forth 
from home into homelessness. I have wealth to the value of count- 
less hundreds and thousands of crores. Let the king accept it.” The 
king said: “I have no need of your wealth, you do as you like with it.” 
He said, “Very well, sire”, and having had a drum beaten in the city, 
giving gifts to the populace, and getting rid of desire for property 
and desire for defilement, he departed alone from the city of 
Amara, similar to the glorious city of Amara.* 


Near a mountain called Dhammaka in the Himavant*, the home 
of various herds of deer, he made a hermitage. Having a leaf-hut 
constructed there, having a place for pacing up and down con- 
structed that was clear of the five defects*, giving up his outer 
cloak that was endowed with the nine defects*, and clothing 


himself in a bark-garment* that was endowed with twleve special 
qualities*, he went forth to gain the power of the super-knowings 
that is endowed with eight special qualities*. But, when he had 
gone forth thus, giving up the leaf-hut that was filled with eight 
defects*, approaching the foot of a tree that was possessed 

of ten special qualities*, giving up all grain products and partaking 
of wild fruits, striving the striving whether he was lying down, 
standing or pacing, he was an attainer of the eight attainments 
within a week, and of the five super-knowings. 


Then Sumedha the Wise, while he was living there in the leaf-hut, 
getting up early in the morning and reviewing his own reason for 
“departure”, reflected thus: “Abandoning the household life like a 
ball of spittle and the tinkling sounds of the new golden anklets 
mingled with the sweet and merry things that are delightful to 
people, and the riches and prosperity that, attributes of a dwelling, 
shine, are splendid and lovely, I, from content with detachment, 
have entered Tapovana (Tapa Grove) which carries away the evil 
of all people. But life here in the leaf-hut is like a second life in a 
house. Come, I would live at the foot of a tree.” Accordingly, he - 
gave up the leaf-hut which was filled with eight defects. 


Then Sumédha the Wise, being one who had seen defect in a 
leaf-hut, living with the advantage gained from a lodging at the foot 
of a tree, reflected further: “Anguish is the quest tor tood and my 
going to a village for the sake of food. Not having ‘departed’ 
because of any poverty, I have not gone forth for the sake of food; 


and there is no measure of the anguish of the quest for food. 
Suppose that | should subsist on wild fruits?” 


Living independent of others, content with wild fruits, avidity for 


food given up, he is a sage of the four quarters. And his way of life is 


_ purified who gives up desire for tastes; therefore indeed one should 


not disdain the eating of fallen fruits. 


Sumeédha the Wise, proceeding thus, in no long time, within a 


week, reached the eight attainments and the five super-knowings. 


And Sumédha the Wise, refusing a bed and passing the nights 


and days in sitting, standing and. pacing only, within a week 
reached power in the super-knowings.-When Sumedha the ascetic 
had attained power in the super-knowings thus and was passing 
the time in the bliss of the attainments, the teacher Dipankara 
arose in the world giving protection to all people, bringing fear to 
Mara’s forces and giving the light of knowledge. This, in brief, is his 
previous history (anupubbikatha). 





* 


This entire story is related by The Buddha to his disciples, and 
describes how, in his long-ago existence as the Brhaman 
Sumedha, he first resolved to strive for the Buddhood. 


be 


So called because it was inhabited by men like dévas, Maha- 


bddhivamsa 2. 


The Himalaya mountains. Himalaya and Himavant are Sanskrit 
words of almost identical signification. The former means 
“snow-abode,” and is a compound of hima, “snow,” and alaya, 
“settling-down place,” or “abode.” Hima-vant means “snow-y.” 
The following are the five defects in a walking-place: hardness 
and unevenness; trees in the midst; dense underbrush exces- 
sive narrowness; excessive width. For if the walking-place be on 
hard and uneven ground, then any one who uses it hurts and 
blisters his feet, so that he fails of concentration of mind, and his 
meditation is broken up; while he who walks at ease on a soft 
and even surface succeeds in meditation. Therefore hardness 
and unevenness of surface are to be reckoned as one defect. If a 
walking-place were to have trees in it, whether in the middle or 
at the end, then any one who uses it is liable, if not careful, to 
strike his forehead or his head against them. Therefore trees in 
the midst are a second defect. If a walking-place be overgrown 
with a dense underbrush of grass, vines, and so forth, any one 
who uses it in the dark is liable to tread upon snakes and other 
creatures and kill them, or they may bite and injure him. Thus a 
dense underbrush is third defect. If a walking-place be exces- 
sively narrow, say only acubit or half a cubit wide, then any one 
who uses it is liable to stumble at the borders and stub his toes 
and break his toe-nails. Therefore exessive narrowness Is a 
forth defect. If a walking-place be excessively wide, then any 
one who uses it is liable to have his mind wander and fail of 
concentration. Thus excessive width is a fifth defect. A walking- 
place should be a path a cubit anda half in breath, with a margin 
of a cubit on either side, and it should be sixty cubits in length, 
and it should have a surface soft and evenly sprinkled with sand. 


For one who retires from the world and takes up the life of an 
anchorite, there are nine defects inherent in garments of cloth. 
The high value of the outer cloak; it is got by dependence on 
others; that it is soon soiled through use and when it is soiled it 
has to be washed and dyed again; it gets worn out through use 
and when it is old it must be mended or stitched again; again it is 
difficult to handle when one is on quest for alms; it is not suitable 
for the going forth of an ascetic; it is in common with the outer 
cloak of opponents so, lest opponents take it, it must be 
guarded; when it is put on it takes the place of an adornment; 
one who takes it when he is walking for alms has great desires. 


* Bark-garment: the meaning is, having cut muijja grass into small 


pieces and fastening them together he took a garment made of 
cut up bark so as to clothe and dress himself. 


There are twelve special qualities in a bark-garment: it is of no 
value; there is no dependence on others; it is possible to make it 
with one’s own hands; when it gets worn through use there is no 
need to mend it; there is no fear of thieves; it is easily got ready 
when one is going on quest for almsfood; it is perfectly suitable 
for the going forth of an ascetics; it is not regarded as an 
adornment for one who is resorting to places of resort for alms; 
one has few desires such as are caused by robe-meterial; it is 
comfortable to use; bark is easily obtained; and if a bark-gar- 
ment is lost it is a matter of indifference. It is possessed of these 
twelve special qualities. 


Possessed of eight spécial qualities means: with the mind thus 
composed, quite purified, quite clarified, without blemish, with- 
out defilement, grown soft and workable, fixed, immoveable, he 
gained, he procured power in the super-knowing. But some say: 
“Endowed with the eight happinesses of recluses; and that 
these eight happinesses of recluses are: + not appropriating 
wealth and grain, seeking blameless almsfood, eating alms 
emancipated+, not oppressing the country like a king’s men 
who oppress the country by taking wealth and grain, being 
without desire for or attachment to a livelihood, being without 
fear of being plundered by thieves, not associating with a king or 
a king’s ministers, being unimpeded in regard to the four 
quarters.” 


For there are eight evils connected with the use of a leaf-hut. 
The great labour involved in searching for materials and in the 
putting of them together is one evil. The constant care neces- 
sary to replace the grass, leaves, and bits of clay that fall down is 
a second. Houses may do for old men, but no concentration of 
mind is possible when one’s meditation is liable to be interrup- 
tion.thus the liability to interrupted is a third. The protection 
afforded against heat and cold renders the body delicate, and 
this is a fourth. In a house all sorts of evil deeds are possible; 
thus the cover it affords for disgraceful practices is a fifth. The 
taking possession, saying, “This is mine,” is a sixth. To have a 
house is like having a companion; This is a seventh. And the 
sharing of it with many others, as for instancé with lice, bugs, 
and house-lizards, is an eighth. 


Cf. Jataka v 252 for eight fortunate states of a homless monk 
who is without wealth. 


nibbutapindapata. According to Jataka v 253 this appears to 
mean he eats as owner but hopes that the food given to him is in 
accordance with the rule for ordinary monks. But almsfood for 
one who is canker-free is called almsfood for the emancipated, 
nibbutapinda, to be partaken of when he is no longer a slave to 
desire, and is neither negligent nor hindered by defilement. Cf. 
Visuddhimagga 43. 


The following are the ten special qualities. The smallness of the 
preparations; it is just here for the going to it; the blamelessness 
of obtaining it easily; the arousing of the perception of imper- 
manence through constantly seeing the changes in the leaves of 
the tree; the absence of envy in regard to a lodging; the un- 
worthiness of doing evil, for one is ashamed of doing evil there; 
the absence of appropriation; dwelling together with devas; the 
rejection of a roof; happiness in the use of it; indifference 
because of easily obtaining a lodging at the root of a tree in 
whatever place one goes to. Having seen these ten special 
qualities, Sumedha approached the foot of a tree. 
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The first past Buddha — Dipankara 


THE BUDDHA DIPANKARA — 
THE FIRST PAST BUDDHA 


t is said that the Great Being named Dipanakara, having 

fulfilled all the thirty perfections in an individuality simi- 

alr to Vessantara’s, and while the individuality lasted 
giving great gifts while an earthquake occurred*, was reborn on 
the completion of the life-span in Tusita city, and remained there 
for the length of that life-span. 


Then the devatas of the ten thousand world-system, having 
assembled, said: 


This is the time for you; great hero, arise in the womb of a 
mother. Helping men with the devas to cross over, may you 
awaken to the undying state. 


When he had heard the bidding of the dévatas and had investi- 
gated the five great investigations, deceasing from there he took on 
relinking at Rammavati city on the full-moon day of Asalha under 
the asterism of Uttarasalha in the womb of queen Sumedha in the 
family of king Sudéva who had subdued Vasudeva* by his own 
glory and splendour. Being very carefully carried in the womb of 
the chief queen and staying there for ten months like a jewel ona 





~ finial unsullied by any impurity, he issued forth from her womb like 


the moon at autumn time making a fissure in the clouds. At the 
moment of prince Dipankara’s relinking and at the moment of his 
birth there appeared the marvels of the thirty-two portent-signs*. It 
is said that these thirty-two marvels occur on four occasions only: 
when all ominiscient Bodhisattas are descending into the mother’s 
womb, issuing forth from it, attaining, and enlightenment turning 
the Wheel of Dhamma. 


Then the dévatas in all ten thousand world-spheres gathered 
together in one world-sphere. 


Devatas first received the Bodhisatta, the Great Being, as soon 
as he was born and afterwards human beings received him. 


And shackles were burst everywhere, all illnesses disappeared 
of themselves, and those born blind saw material shapes; the deaf 
heard sounds all round. 


Men, backward at birth, obtained mindfulness, the lame went on 
foot as though in a vehicle. Of themselves boats going to distant 
parts rapidly reached port. 


And all gems, whether in the sky or on earth, shone all round of 
their own accord; extinguished was fire in the terrible Niraya, and 
in rivers the water did not even dry up. 


In the spaces between the worlds, even in those where there was 
continual anguish, there was glorious wide-spread lustre. Likewise 
the great ocean then was all frothy on the surface and the water 
was sweet. 


No wind blew, rough or harsh; the trees were in full blossom. 
The moon shone brillianty with the stars, nor was the sun too hot. 


Birds from the trees and the mountains were happy and a great 
cloud covering the four continents rained down sweet moisture all 
round. 


Companies of dévas, happy at heart, remaining in their own 
deva-like abodes, danced, sang and made music, shouted and 
frolicked. 


At that time great door-panels opened of theif own accord; 
neither hunger nor thirst oppressed the populace anywhere in the 
world. 


And those breathing things, constantly at enmity, achieved a 
mind of utmost loving-kindness — crows associated with owls and 
dogs frolicked with wild boars. 


And fierce poisonous snakes willingly frolicked with mongoo- 
se;Mice confidently embraced cats. 


In the interval between Buddhas, though there was no water in 
the pisdca-world, it was devoid of thirst; the hump-backed were 
upright and charming in body; and the dumb uttered sweet speech. 


And breathing things, happy at heart, spoke to one another 
affectionately; and horses neighed with delight, splendid elephant 
in rut trumpeted thunderously. 


Filled with delectable perfumes and powders, scented with flow- 
ers, saffron and incense, garlanded gaily all round with a beautiful 
large banner was the ten-thousand world-system. 


The quaking of the ten-thousand world-system was the portent- 
signs of the acquisition of omniscient knowledge. The gathering 
together of the dévatas in one world-system and their having 
gathered together simultaneously at the time of the turning of the 
Wheel of Dhamma was the portent-sign of the receiving of Dham- 
ma. The receiving first by devatas was the portent-sign of the 
acquisition of the four jhanas of the fine-material sphere. The ~ 
receiving afterwards by human beings was the portent-sign of the 
acquisition of the four jhanas of the sphere of formlessness. The 
beating of the drums and the kettle-drums of their own accord was 
the portent-sign of the proclamation of the great drum of Dhamma. 
The plucking of the lute- strings of their own accord was the 
portent-sign of the gradully ascending stages in abiding in medita- 


tion. The bursting of the shackles of their own accord was the 
portent-sign of the bursting of the conceit “I am ”. The disappear- 
ance of all illnesses among the populace was the portent-sign of the 
acquisition of the four truths. The seeing of material shapes by 
those born blind of the acquisition of déva-like vision. The hearing 
of sound by the deaf of the acquisition of the element of déva-like 
hearing. The arising of mindfulness in those backward at birth of 
the acqusition of the arousings of mindfulness The going on foot by 
the lame of the acquisition of the four bases of psychic potency. 
The arrival at port of boats going to distant parts of the penetration 
of the four analytical insights. The shining of the gems of their own 
accord of the effulgence of Dhamma. The extinguishing of the fires 
in Niraya of the extinguishing of the eleven fires*. The non-drying 
up of the water in rivers of the acquisition of the four confidences. 
The light in the places between the worlds of the vision of the light of 
knowledge after having dispelled the darkness of ignorance. The 
sweetness of the water in the great ocean of the one flavour that is 
the flavour of nibbana. The non-blowing of the wind of the breaking 
of the sixty-two sectarian views. The blossoming of the trees of the 
blossoming with the flowers of freedom. The brilliant shining of the 
moon of the support of the populace*. The sun’s being stainless 
and not too hot of the arising of bodily and mental happiness. The 
coming to earth of the birds from the mountains and so forth of the 


going for refuge of the great populace among breathing things - 


when they had heard an exhortation. The raining of the great cloud 
that covered the four continents of the great rain of Dhamma. The 
devatas’ dancing and frolicking while they remained in their own 
abodes of the breathing forth of the solemn utterance on the 
attainment of Buddhahood. The opening of the door-panels of their 
own accord of the opening of the door of the eightfold Way. The 
absence of oppression from hunger of the acquisition of deathless- 
ness through mindfulness of body. The absence of oppression 
from thirst of the happy state through the bliss of freedom.The 
acquisition of loving-kindness among enemies of the acquisition of 
the four Brahma-abidings. The garlanding of the ten thousand 
world-systems with one banner was the portent-sign of garlanding 
with the aryan Dhamma. The remaining characteristics are to be 
known as portent-signs of the acquisition of a Buddha’s remaining 
special qualities. 

Then Prince Dipankara, amusing himself with the great proper- 
ty, gradually coming to radiant youth and experiencing, bliss like in 
a déva-world, the bliss of the kingdom in three palaces suitable to 
the three seasons, saw successively as he was going to frolic in the 
pleasaunce the three deva-messengers known as ageing, disease 
and death. When the thrill of seeing them had receded, he entered 
Rammavati city which in beauty and opulence was like Sudassana 
city a deva-city. When he had entered the city he had the mahout 
summoned for the fourth time, and spoke thus: “I, my dear, would 
go out to see the pleasuance. Have riding elephants made ready.” 
Answering “Very well, sire” in assent, he had eighty-four thousand 
elephants made ready. It is said that the dévaputta called Vissa- 
kamma then adorned the Bodhisatta with clothes and garments of 
various hues, with bangles embellished with jewels and pearls, with 
charming rings of new gold, with earrings and acrest, and adorned 
the hair of his head with most fragrant flowers and garlands. 


Then Prince Dipankara, like a deva-prince, mounted a splendid 
elephant from among the eighty-four thousand elephants sur- 
rounding him and, surrounded by a large number of troops, en- 
tered the pleasaunce as ascetics were leaving it.* Dismounting 
from the elephant’s back, he walked about the pleasaunce and sat 
down ona stone of charming appearance and calming to his heart, 
and turned his thoughts to going forth. At that very moment a great 
Brahma, cankers destroyed in the Pure Abodes*, bringing the 
eight requisites for recluses, appeared in the Great Being’s range of 
vision. On seeing him the Great Being asked “What is that?” When 
he heard that they were requisites, taking off the things he was 
adorned with and giving them into the hands of the royal keeper of 
ornaments, he took the sword of state and, cutting off his hair with 
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the crest*, threw it up into the sky, into the air. Then Sakka, king of 
devas, taking that hair and the crest ina golden casket, built on the 
summit of Sineru Makutacétiya “Crest Cetiya” three ydjanas in 
extent and made of sapphires 


Then the great Man, putting on the yellow robes, the banner of 
arahants given by devas, threw his pair of cloths into the sky. When 
Brahma had received them he built a cetiya in the Brahma-world 
made of all the gems and extending for twelve yojanas. And as 
Prince Dipankara was going forth a crore of men went forth 
following him. Surrounded by this crore of men, the Great Being 
engaged in striving for ten months. Then on the fullmoon day of 
Visakha he entered a city for alms. It is said that on that day in that 
city they were cooking milk-rice without water as an offering to 
devas. People gave it to the Great Being with his company when he 
entered for alms. There was enough for all the monks numbering a 
crore. And the devatas infused a deva-like nutritive essence®* into 
the Great Being’s bowl When he had partaken of it and had spent 
the day-sojourn there in a sala grove, he emerged from his solitary 
meditation towards evening. Dismissing the crowd and accepting 
eight handfuls of grass given to him by a Naked Ascetic named 
Sunanda, he went to the foot of a pipphali* Tree of Awakening. 
Spreading grass ninety cubits in extent, he sat down cross-legged 
at the foot of the Tree of Awakening with his back against the trunk 
of the Tree of Awakening, his back erect, having resolutely deter- 
mined on the four-factored energy (caturangaviriya). 


Théreupon, having routed Mara’s forces, recollecting former 
habitations during the first watch of the night, purifying deva-like 
vision during the middle watch, and during the last watch reflecting 
on the mode of conditions* in regard to their forward and reverse 
order, and having attained the fourth jhana by means of in-brea- © 
thing and out-breathing, he emerged therefrom. He interpreted the 
five categories seeing the full fifty marks* in respect of rise and fall. 
Increasing insight into the knowledge of cognizance (gdtrabhi), 
and at dawn penetrating the whole of a Buddha’s special qualities 
by means of the aryan Way, he roared a Buddha’s lion-roar. 


Spending seven weeks near the Tree of Awakening itself, and 
agreeing to Brahma’s request for the teaching of Dhamma, he 
turned the Wheel of Dhamma in Sunanda Monastery enabling a 
hundred crores of dévas and men to drink of the nectar of Dham- 
ma. Then, raining down the rain of Dhamma like a great storm- 
cloud covering the four continents, and liberating the multitude 
from bonds, he set out, it is said, for an almstour of the country. 
Then, because Sumedha the wise was spending the time in the 
bliss of attainments, he noticed neither the quaking of the earth nor 
those signs. 


Then at that time Dipankara, Him of the Ten Powers, sur- 
rounded by a hundred thousand cankerless ones, walking on 
almstour gradually reached the extremely charming city called 
Ramma, and stayed in the Great Sudassana Monastery. The inhab- 
itants of Ramma city heard: “They say Dipankara, Him of the Ten 
Powers, attained the incomparable perfect Self-Awakening and 
turned the glorious Wheel of Dhamma. Walking on almstour, he 
has gradually reached the city of Ramma and is staying in the Great 
Sudassana Monastery.” After breakfast they brought clarified but- 
ter and fresh butter as well as as medicines, and together with 
upper robes, flowers, incense, perfumes in their hands, they ap- 
proached the Buddha. Reverencing the teacher, honouring him 
with flowers and so on, and listening to an excessively sweet talk on 
Dhamma, they invited the Lord for the morrow. Rising from their 
seats they departed keeping their right sides towards Him of the 
Ten Powers. 


The next day, having prepared the Unparalleled Great Gift* and 
built a pavilion, they roofed it with stainless lotuses and blue 
water-lilies. Making a flooring using the four kinds of scents* they 
strewed the five articles of honouring with puffed rice* as the fifth. 
They had jars full of cool water placed in the four corners of the 
pavilion covering them with plantain leaves, fastening awnings that 
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were extremely lovely to behold like the flowers of victory’s joy* on 
the top of the pavilion, arranging sparkling gold, pearls and silver, 
and hanging out their ropes of perfumes, ropes of flowers, ropes of 
leaves, ropes of jewels and burning incense. At that charming clean 
Ramma city, they placed plantains and their fruits in the full jars 


adorned with flowers. Raising aloft banners and flags of various 


hues, they surrounded both sides of the great road with screen- 
walks adorning the way by which Dipankara, Him of the Ten 
Powers, would come. Throwing down earth in the places eroded 
by water, making what was uneven even, they strewed it withsand 
like pearls, they strewed it with the articles of honouring with 
puffed rice as the fifth and set up plantains with the fruits and the 
buds. 


Then at that time Sumedha the ascetic, coming out from his own 
hermitage-ground and going through the sky above those inhabit- 
ants of Ramma city, saw them exultingly clearing and adorning the 
way. Thinking, “What is the reason for this?” and descending from 
the sky in full view of them all, he stood at a respectfuldistance and 
asked these people: “Sirs, for whom are you clearing this way?” 


When these people were thus asked by Sumedha the ascetic, 
they said, “Revered Sumedha, do you not know that the Buddha 
named Dipankara has attained the incomparable perfect Self-Aw- 
akening and has turned the glorious Wheel of Dhamma? Walking 


through the country he has gradually reached our city and is - 


staying in the Great Sudassana Monastery. We have invited this 
Lord and are clearing the way that this Buddha, the Lord is to 
take.” When he had heard this Sumédha the ascetic thought, 
“They say ‘Buddha’, but this very sound is difficult to come by, how 
much more the arising of a Buddha. Well then, I too together with 
these people must clear the way to be taken by Him of the Ten 
Powers.” He spoke to these people thus, “If, good sirs, you are 
clearing this way for a Buddha, give me just one section, and I too 
will clear the way for the Buddha together with you.” Thereupon 
these answering “Very well” in assent and saying “This Sumedha 
the wise is of great psychic potency, great might”, knowing that 
there was one section that was hard to clear, eroded by water and 
extremely uneven, saying “You clear this section decorate it”, and 
gave it to him. Thereupon Sumedha the wise, having aroused zest 
through meditation on the Buddha, thought, “Certainly through 
psychic potency | am able to make this section exceedingly beauti- 
ful, but it would not satisfy me todo that. Today I must domenial 
physical tasks”, and bringing earth he began to fill that part. But 
before he had finished clearing that part, the inhabitants of Ramma 
city announced the time to the Lord, saying, “The meal is ready, 
revered sir.” 


When they had announced the time thus He of the Ten Powers 
dressed himself in a double-fold robe in colour like flowers of 
victory’s joy and covered the three circles*. Then he fastened his 
waistband, radiant like a flash of lightning, as though tying up a 
bouquet of flowers with a golden chain, and wearing as his outer 
garment a red and lovely robe of rags gathered from a dustheap in 
colour like flowers of the kimsuka tree* smeared with the essence 
of lac, as though sprinkling the essence of lac on the crest-of a 
mountain’s peak, or encirclinga golden cetiya with a net of coral, or 
encasing a golden festooned column in a red woollen blanket, or 
covering the moon at autumn time witha red cloud, and issuing 
from the door of the Scented Chamber like a lion from a golden 
cave, he stood facing the Scented Chamber. Then all the monks, 

.taking each one his bowl and robe, surrounded the Lord, and as 
they stood surrounding him the monks were of this kind: 


Of few wants, content, speakers of gentle word, aloof, ungreg- 
arious, trained, censuring evil. 

And all were possessed of morality, were proficient in concen- 
tration and meditation, possessed of wisdom and freedom, 
possessed of and furnished with right conduct. 

Cankers destroyed, attained to mastery, of psychic potency, 
splendid, sense-faculties tranquil, attained to taming, pure 
again-becoming destroyed. 


Thus the Lord, his own attachment, hatred, confusion gone, 
shone exceedingly surrounded by those attachment, hatred, con- 
fusion were gone. Then the teacher, surrounded by the four 
hundred thousand who were of great majesty, their cankers des- 
troyed and won to the six super-knowings, like him of a thousand 
eyes* surrounded by a host of deities, and like Great Brahma: 
surrounded by a host of Brahma, with the peerless grace of a 
Buddha which produces an accumulation of skill and strength in an 
unlimited mass of people he followed along that adorned and 
prepared way like the moon at autumn-time in the vault of the 
heavens surrounded by a host of starts. 


The wise one with golden coloured lustre, making golden co- 
loured the trees on the way among what was golden coloured, 
golden coloured he followed along the way. 


Sumedha the ascetic, opening his eyes, surveyed the bodily form 
of the Lord Dipankara as he was coming along by that adorned and 
prepared way. He was of the most perfect beauty, embellished with 
the glorious thirty-two Marks, characterized by the eighty lesser 
characteristics, splendidly encircled by a halo measuringa fathom, 
flashing like multitudes of sapphires in the sky, emitting the six- 
hued rays. And he (Sumédha) thought, “Today I must make a 
sacrifice of my life for Him of Ten Powers.Do not let the Lord tread 
in the mire, let him come treading on my back together with the 
four hundred thousand whose cankers are destroyed as though he 
were treading on a jewelled plank for a bridge — for long that will be 
for my*welfare and happiness.” Loosening his hair and spreading 
the antelope’s hide, his matted hair and bark-garments over the 
dark-coloured mire, he lay down there on top of the mire. 


Thereupon as he was laying in, the mire Sumédha the wise 
considered thus: “Should I so wish, having burnt up all the defile- 
ments and being newly ordained in the Order, I could enter Ramma 
city. But having burnt up my defilements while Iam unknown is not 
a function for one attaining nibbana. Suppose now that I, like 
Dipankara, Him of the Ten Powers, having attained the utmost full 
Self-Awakening in the ship of Dhamma and pulling out the popu- 
lace from the sea of samsara, afterwards should attain parinibba- 
na myself? This would be suitable to me.” Therefore, making the 
eight things concur he lay down making the resolve for Buddha-s- 
tatus. 


And when the wise Sumedha had made the resolve for Buddha- 
status, he lay down. And the Lord Dipankara came and stood near 
the wise Sumedha’s head. When he saw the ascetic Sumédha lying 
on the mire, he thought: “This ascetic is lying down having madea 
resolve for Buddhahood. Will his aspiration succeed or not?” And 


while he was reflecting he precipitated his perception into the 
future and knowing: “When a hundred thousand eons and four 
incalculables from now have passed, he will be the Buddha named 
Gotama”, and standing erect in the midst of the assembly, he 
declared: 


“Do you not see, monks, this severe ascetic lying on the mire?” 
“Yes, revered sir.” 


“He is lying down after having made resolve for Buddhahood. 
His aspirtion will succeed. After a hundred thousand eons and four 
incalculables from now he will be the Buddha named Gotama. And 
when he is in that individuality the dwelling will be the city named 
Kapilavatthu, the mother the queen named Mahamaya, the father 
the king named:Suddhddana, the two chief disciples Upatissa and 
Kolita, the attendant Ananda, and the two chief women disciples 
will be Khema and Uppalavanna. When his knowledge is fully 
matured, departing on the Great Departure, striving the great: 
striving, and accepting from Sujata a gift of milk-rice at the foot of a 
banyan tree, and partaking of it on the banks of the Néranjana, 
mounting the dais of the Bodhi-Tree, he will be fully Self-Awakened 
at the foot of an Assattha* tree.” 


Then the wise Sumedha thinking “My aspiration will succeed”, 
was full of happiness. When the great populace had heard the 


words of Dipankara, Him of the Ten Powers they were exultant 
and joyous thinking, “The ascetic Sumedha is a sprout of the 
Buddha-seed.” And it occurred to them thus: “It is like a man 
crossing a river, but being unable to cross over by the direct ford, 
_ he goes across by one lower down. Even so, we, though not 
obtaining the fruit of the Ways in the Dispensation of Dipankara, 
Him of the Ten Powers, will be capable of realizing the fruit of the 
Ways in the future face to face with you when you are a Buddha,” 

and they made an aspiration. Dipankara, Him of the Ten Powers, 
having commended the Bodhisatta, the Great Being, and ho- 
noured him with either handfuls of flowers, departed keeping his 
right side towards him. And those four hundred thousand whose 


cankers were destroyed also honoured the Bodhisatta with flowers. 


and perfumes, and departed keeping their right sides towards him. 
And men with the devas, having honoured and revered him like- 
wise, departed keeping their right sides towards him. 


Then Dipankara, the surpassing light-bringer (atidipankar6) to 
the whole world, surrounded by the four hundred thousand whose 
cankers were destroyed, being honoured by the inhabitants of 
Ramma city, being joyfully greeted by the dévas, was like a splendid 
golden mountain-crest shining in the evening light as he-went along 
the way that had been adorned and prepared while countless 
marvels were in progress. He entered the extremely delightful 
Ramma city, resplendent like Amara city, dark with incense, 
scented with various fragrant blossoms, perfumes, and 
aromatic powders; flags and banners were hoisted; and the plea- 
santly murmuring swarms of bees had their hearts enchained by 
the perfumes. The sun of the Ten Powers sat down on the summit 
of Yugandhara. He was like a beautiful autumn moon, making 
mock of the hosts of darkness; he was like the sun causing the 
lotuses in a grove to open wide their flowers. Each monk in the 
Order of monks sat down in succession as he reached his own 
seat. And. the lay-followers, the inhabitants of Ramma city, who 
were possessed of the special qualities of faith and so forth gave to 
the Order of monks with the Buddha at its head gifts of many and 
various kinds of solid food and so forth, decorated and endowed 
with colour, perfume and flavour, the source of unparalleled happ- 
iness. 


Then the Bodhisatta, having heard the declaration of Him of the 
Ten Powers, as though deeming that Buddha-status was within his 
grasp, glad at heart for all who had come, rising from his prostrate 
posture and thinking “I will examine the perfections”, sat down 
cross-legged, his back erect, on a heap of flowers. While the great 
Being was seated thus the devatas of the entire. ten-thousand 
world-system gave applause, saying, “Master Sumedha the ascet- 
ic, seated in the cross-legged position of Bodhisatta of old, you 
thought, ‘I will examine the perfections’. When you were sitting 
down all those former portents that had been manifested appeard 
too today. Undoubtedly you will become a Buddha. We know this: 
He for whom these portents are manifested will crtainly be a 
Buddha. Therefore do you exert yourself making firm your own 
energy.” And they eulogized the Bodhisatta with many and various 
praises. 


Thereupon the wise Sumédha, having heard the words of Di- 
pankara, Him of the Ten Powers, and of the devatas of the ten 
thousand world-spheres, becoming filled with abundant strength, 
reflected: “Indeed, the utterance of Buddhas is not false, there is no 
unreliability in the talk of Buddhas. Inasmuch as there is the falling 
down of a clod of earth that has been thrown into the sky, the dying 
of what has been born, the rising of the sun after it has set, the lion’s 
roaring his lion’s roar on issuing forth from his den, the delivery, 
assuredly, of the heavy burden of a pregnant woman has been 
carrying, even so indeed is the utterance of Buddhas assuredly not 
false. For certain | will be a Buddha.” 


Indeed, he thought, “I will be a Buddha” and, being convinced, in 
order to reflect on the things making a Buddha, he thought, 
“Where then are the things making a Buddha? Are they above, 
below, in the quarters, in the intermediary quarters?” Gradually 
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examining the entire ideational element(dhammadhatu)and seeing 
that the first perfection, that of Giving, was followed and resorted 
to by former Bodhisatta, he exhorted himself thus: 


“Wise Sumédha, you, from now onward should fulfil the first 
perfection, that of Giving. For as a jar of water that has been 
overturned discharges all the water and takes none of it back, even 
so, Caring for neither wealth nor fame nor wife and children nor any 
of the limbs (angapaccanga), but giving completely of everything 
wished for, for the prosperity of all Supplicants, while seated at the 
foot of the Tree of Awakening and thinking, ‘you will be a Buddha,’ 
he firmly and resolutely determined on the first perfection, that of 
Giving. 

On seeing supplicants approach, he thus of himself exhorted 
himself: “Do you, Sumédha, not leaving a remnant of yourself, fulfil 
the perfection of Giving by the sacrifice of all your wealth, the 
higher perfection by the sacrifice of any of your limbs, the ultimate 
perfection by the sacrifice of your life.” 


Then it occurred to him: “Not so few only can be the things 
making a Buddha.” And reflecting further and seeing the second 
perfection, that of Morality, he thought: “Wise Sumédha, you from 
now onward should fulfil the second perfection, that of Morality. 
As a yak-cow, not recking even of her own life, protects only her 
tail*, even so you too, from now onward, not recking even of your 
own life but protecting only your morality, will be a Buddha.” And 
he firmly and resolutely determined on the second perfection, that 
of Morality 


Then it occurred to him: Not so few only can be the things 
making a Buddha.” And reflecting further and seeing the third 
perfection, that of Renunciation, he thought: “Wise Sumédha, you, © 
from now onward should fulfil the third perfection too, that of 
Renuciation. As a man who has been in a prison-house for a long 
time has no affection for it but, on the contrary, is fretting and 
wanting not to be there, even so do you too see every becoming as 
a prison-house; then fretting and wanting to be free of all the 
becomings, be one who is turned toward renunciation. Thus you 
will be a Buddha.” And he firmly and resolutely determined on the 
third perfection, that of Renunciation. 


Then it occurred to him: “Not so few only can be the things 
making a Buddha.” And reflecting further and seeing the fourth 
perfection, that of Wisdom, he thought: “Wise Sumédha, you, 
from now onward should fulfil the fourth perfection, that of Wis- 
dom. Not avoiding anyone among the low, middling or high, also 
approaching all wise men you should ask questions. Just as a monk 
who walks for alms-food, not avoiding any family among those 
divided into ‘low’ and so forth, but walking for alms in a successive 
order quickly acquires enough for his sustenances, so too will you, 
approaching all wise men and questioning them, become a Bud- 
dha.” And he firmly and resolutely determined on the fourth per- 
fection, that of Wisdom. 


Then it occurred to him: “Not so few only can be the things 
making a Buddha.” And reflecting further and seeing the fifth 
perfection, that of Energy, he thought: “Wise Sumedha, you, from 
now onward should fulfil the perfection of Energy. Just as a 
lion, the king of beasts, is firm in energy in every mode of behav- 
iour, So too you, being firm in energy, not laggard in eneray in every 
becoming, i in every mode of behaviour, will be a Buddha. And he 
firmly and resolutely determined on the fifth perfection, that of 
Eneray. 


Then it occurred to him: “Not so few only can be the things 
making a Buddha.” And reflecting further and seeing the sixth 
perfection, that of Patience, he thought: “Wise Sumédha, you, 
from now onward should fulfil the perfection of Patience and be 
patient both of respect and disrespect. Just as the earth has 
neither affection nor repugnance for what one throws on to it, 
whether this be pure and impure, but is patient, endures it and 
bears with it, so you too, being patient of all forms of respect and 
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disrespect, will be a Buddha.” And he firmly and resolutely deter- 
mined on the sixth perfection, that of Patience. 


Then it occurred to him: “Not so few only can be the things 
making a Buddha”. And reflecting further and seeing the seventh 
perfection, that of Truth -speaking, he thought: “Wise Sumédha, 
you, from now onward should fulfil the seventh perfection, that of 
Truth —speaking. Even if athunderbolt (asani) were falling on your 
head, not for the sake of wealth and so forth, not because of desire 
and so forth, must you tell an intentional lie. Just as the star called 
Osadhi*, not leaving its own course, does not go by another 
course, but goes on its own course during all the seasons, even so 
too, you, capable of not speaking a lie having abandoned the truth, 
willbe aBuddha.” And he firmly and resolutely determined on the 
seventh perfection, that of Truth —speaking. 


Then it occurred to him: “Not so few only can be the things 
making a Buddha.” And reflecting further and seeing the eighth 
perfection, that of Resolute Dtermination, he thought: “Wise 
Sumedha, you, from now onward should fulfil the perfection of 
Resolute Determination. You should be stable in that resolute 
determination you resolutely determine on. Just as a mountain 
does not even tremble or move when the wind is striking it in all 


directions but remains in precisely its own place, even so you too, 


being stable in your own resolute determination, will be a Buddha.” 
And he firmly and resolutely determined on the eighth perfection, 
that of Resolute Determination. 


Then it occurred to him: “Not so few only can be the things 
making a Buddha.” And reflecting further and seeing the ninth 
perfection, that of Loving-kindness, he thought: “Wise Sumédha, 
you, from now onward should fulfil the perfection of Loving-kind- 
ness, should be of like mind (@kacitta) towards friends and ene- 
mies. Just as’water pervades, giving coolness to evil people and 
good people alike (ékasadisa), even so you too being of like mind 
with loving-kindness towards all beings, will be a Buddha.” And he 
firmly and resolutely determined on the ninth perfection. 
that of Loving-kindness. 


Then it occurred to him: “Not so few only can be the things 
making a Buddha.” And reflecting further and seeing the tenth 
perfection, that of Equanimity, he thought: “Wise Sumédha, you, 
from now onward should fulfil the perfection of Equanimity, you 
should be indifferent towards happiness and suffering. Just as the 
earth is indifferent whether what is being thrown on to it is pure or 
impure, so too you, being indifferent toward happiness and suffer- 
ing, will be a Buddha.” And he firmly and resolutely determined on 
the tenth perfection, that of Equanimity. 


Then when the wise Sumédha had examined these ten perfec- 
tion-things, he further thought: “The things maturing for Awaken- 
ing and making a Buddha that can be fulfilled by Bodhisattas in this 
world are so few only and are not more than this. But these 
perfections are neither in the sky above nor in the earth below, nor 
are they in the eastern quarter and so forth, but only within the 
very flesh of my heart are they found.” Thus seeing that the 
foundation of these was in his own heart, making all of them firm, 
reflecting on them again and again with resolute determination, he 
reflected on them in forward and in reverse order; taking them to 
the end he went back to the beginning; taking them at the begin- 
ning he arrived at the limit; taking them in the middle he brought 
them toa finish at both of the ends; taking them at both of the ends 
he brought them to a finish in the middle. Thinking: that “The 
perfections are truly a sacrifice of external possessions, the higher 
perfections are truly a sacrifice of any of one’s limbs, the ultimate 
perfections are truly a sacrifice of one’s life,” he reflected on the ten 
perfections, the ten higher perfections, the ten ultimate perfections 
as though he were gliding up and down a pair of palm trees. 


While he was reflecting on the ten perfections, this great earth, 
extending for four myriad yojanas and two hundred thousand 
yojanas thick, roaring a great roar because of the incandescence of 
Dhamma, trembled, quaked and shook violently as though it were 


~ a bunch of reeds being trodden on by an elephant or as though it 


were a Sugar-cane mill that was being pressed hard, and it whirled 
round like a potter’s wheel and like the wheel in an oil-press. 


While the great earth was shaking thus, the people, the inhabit- 
ants of Ramma city, unable to restrain themselves while they were 
waiting on the Lord, fell down fainting like great sala trees blasted 
by a whirlwind. Water-jars and so on and potters’ wares, moving 
and striking against one another, were smashed to smithereens. 
The great populace, terrified and alarmed, approached the teacher 
and asked him: “Now, what is this, Lord? Is it the twisting round of 
a serpent or is it some twisting round among spirits, yakkhas or 
devatas? Certainly we do not know what it is, but all this great 
populace is disturbed. Could it be something evil for this world, or 
something good? Tell us the reason for this.” 


When the teacher had heard what they said he replied: “Do not 
you be afraid, do not worry. You have nothing to fear on this 
account. The wise Sumédha of whom | declared today: ‘In the 
future he will be the Buddha called Gotama’ is now reflecting on the 
perfections, and while he is reflecting on them the entire ten-thou- 
sand world-system is shaking and squealing in unison because of 
the incandescence of Dhamma.” 


When the great populace had heard the Tathagata’s words, 
exultant, elated, they issued forth from Ramma city taking gar- 
lands, perfumes, unguents and approached the Bodhisatta. When 
they had approached him and had honoured and reverenced him 
with the garlands and so forth, keeping their right sides towards 
him, they entered Ramma city again. Then the Bodhisatta, having 
reflected on all the ten perfections making them firm with resolute 
determination, rose from his seat. 


Then as the Bodhisatta, the being merciful to all, was rising from 
his seat the devas of the entire ten-thousand world-system as- 
sembled together and honoured him with deva-like perfumes and 
garlands and so forth, and proclaimed praises and blessings in 
phrases such as these: “Master Sumedha the ascetic, today you 
have made a great aspiration at the feet of Dipankara, Him of the 
Ten Powers. May that succeed without astumbling-block for you, 
may there be no fear or horror for you there, may no illness, 
however trifling, arise in your physical frame. Fulfilling the perfec- 
tions forthwith, penetrate perfect Self-Awakening. As trees flower 
and fruit at the time for bearing flowers and bearing fruits, likewise 
do you too, not letting that time go by, forthwith reach Self-Awak- 
ening.” When ehey had proclaimed thus and had saluted the 
Bodhisatta, they returned each to his own deva-abode. Even as the 
Bodhisatta was being highly praised by the devatas, he thought: “I, 
having fulfilled the perfections, will be a Buddha a hundred thou- 
sand eons and four incalculables from now.” And making energy 
firm with resolute determination, he ascended into the sky and 
went to Himavant itself, the abode of a host of seers. 


* See Vessantara Jataka (No. 547), and Jataka i 74, Milindapanha 
113ff. 

* See Dictionary of Pali Proper Names (G.P. Malalasekera), 1938 

* 


Drums, kettle drums and skins of drums that no one was 
beating, and lutes with strings no one was plucking, at that 
moment sounded forth sweetly all round. 


+ The Thirty-two marvels. 


Eleven mentioned at Jataka iii 411, beginning with raga; enu- 
merated at Pts i 129 to make ten, but making eleven if jara and 
marana are taken separately. 

bahujanakattaya. I am doubtful of my rendering. 


yatijananiyyana could also mean the way out, the release, the ° 
outlet for people who were yatis, monks or ascetics; cf. Visud- 
dhimagga 79. 

Suddhavasa khinasava does not appear to be a personal name, 
cf. D. cty ii 437 where khinasava Suddhavasa-Brahamano re- 
ceived the Bodhisatta first before human beings did. At the 
same time there is no return from the Pure Abodes. 


* makuta, crest, diadem. Cf. Cp cty 223 rajamakutam sise pati- 
muncitva. See too Divyavadana 411. 


* Apparently this oja would be taken in through the pores of the 
skin, see Majjhima-nikaya i 425 where the Bodhisatta Gotama 
refused the dévas’ offer to give him this dibba-oja. 

*. Ficus religiosa. 
paccayakara, referring to paticca samuppada, dependent 
origination. 

* —sammapajnihaya to read samapannasa, as in the other passages. 


* asadisamahadana, the gift each Buddha receives once in his life. 
See Milinda’s Questions ti 121, n.3: 
See Milinda’s Questions i, Intr. li ff. 
* White mustard, powdered rice, jasmine buds, thistle (or, panic) 
grass, and puffed rice. Also at text p. 277. See Thupavamsa ed. 
N.A. Jayawickrama, p. 35, n. 35. 
jayasumana, name of plant. 


* See Sekhiya I (Vinaya-pitaka iv 185) where monks have to cover 
the nabhimandala and janumandala,the circles of the navel and 
two knees. 

* “Flame of the forest”, Butea monosperma or frondosa. 


* ~Sakka. Mie 
* Ficus religiosa, pipal (peepul) tree, the Bo-tree. 


* A yak’s tail is a beautiful object, and fans made of it were used 
for fanning royalty. 


* The star of healing; a sign of constancy and dependability. 
Cf. M cty ti 372. i 274. 


THE BUDDHA KONDANNA: 
THE SECOND PAST BUDDHA 


fter the Lord Dipankara had attained final nibbana his 
Dispensation continued for a hundred thousand years. 
And his Dispensation only disappeared on the disap- 


pearance of the disciples who had been followers of the Buddha. 
Subsequently to him after one incalculable had passed there arose 
in the one eon* the teacher named Kondajina. This Lord, having 
fulfilled the perfections during sixteen incalculables and a hundred 
thousand eons and having thoroughly matured the knowledge of 
Awakening, remained in an individuality resembling Vessantara’s. 
Deceasing from there and being re-born in Tusita city he remained 
there for the duration of the life-span.* Giving his agreement to the 
devas, having deceased from Tusita city, he took on relinking in the 
womb of Sujata, a queen in the household of King Sunanda in the 
city of Rammavati. At the moment of his relinking there appeared 
the thirty-two marvels*. Cared for and protected by dévatas, he 
issued forth from his mother’s womb after ten months. The su- 
preme among all beings, facing north, took seven strides, investi- 
gated all the quarters, and uttered the majestic phrase: “I am the 
foremost in the world, | am the eldest in the world, | am the best in 
the world, this is my last birth, now there is not again-becoming 
(rebirth). 


When giving a name to the boy on the name-giving day, they 
gave him the name of Kondanna. For this Lord was of the Kodanna 
clan. He had three extremely delightful palaces called Ramma, 
Suramma, Subha. In these three hundred thousand dancing 
women skilled in dance, song and music were in attendance on him 
all the time. His chief consort was called Rucidévi, Vijitasena was 
the name of the son. He led the household life for ten thousand 
years. But when he had seen an old man, a sick man , acorpse, and 
one who had gone forth, departing in a chariot drawn by thorough- 
breds, he went forth and engaged in striving for ten months. And as 
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The second past Buddha — Kondaiiria 


Prince Kondajinia was going forth ten crores of people went forth 
following his example. Surrounded by these, and after he had 
engaged in striving for the ten months, he, on the full-moon day of 
Visakha in the village of Sunanda partook of an extremely sweet 
meal of milk-rice and honey given by Yasddhara, a merchant’s 
daughter. Having spent the day-sojourn in a sala grove beautifully 
adorned with fruits, sprouts and shoots, and sending away the 
crowd towards evening he accepted eight handfuls of grass given 
(to him) by Sunanda, a Naked Ascetic. He circumambulated a 
lovely sala tree three times, surveyed the eastern quarter, and with 
his back towards the Tree of Awakening spread fifty-eight cubits in 
extent. Sitting down cross-legged, resolutely determining on the 
four-factored energy (caturangaviriya), he routed Mara’s forces. 
Purifying the knowledge and recollection of former habitations 
during the first watch of the night, purifying deva-like vision during 
the middle watch, and during the last watch reflecting on the mode 
of conditions, emerging from the fourth meditation by in-breathing 
and out-breathing, he interpreted the (five) categories seeing the 
full fifty marks in respect of rise and fall.* Having increased insight 
into the knowledge of consciousness (gotrabhunana) he penetrat- 
ed precisely with a Buddha’s knowledge (buddhananeéna) all the 
knowleges of the four ways and the knowledgesof the four fruits, 
the four analytical insights, the knowledge of demarcation by the 
four modes of birth, the knowledge of demarcation by the five 
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bourns,* the six knolwedges not shared (by others)*. His intention 
fulfilled, even as he was seated at the root of the Tree of Awakening 
he uttered the solemn utterance thus: 


Through many a birth in samsara have | run seeking but not 
finding the housebuilder; anguish is birth again and again. 
Housebuilder, you are seen, you will not build a house again. All 
your rafters are broken, the ridge-pole is shattered; the mind 
has attained the Unconstructed, | have arrived at the destruc- 
tion of craving.* 

Just as the born of a blazing spark of fire struck from the anvil 


gradually fading, cannot be known, 
so no born can be pointed to of those who are rightly freed 


_ through wisdom, have crossed over the bonds and floods of 


sense-desire and reached a happiness that moves not. 


Having spent exactly seven weeks at the root of the Tree of 
Awakening in the bliss of the attainment of the fruits, in the eighth 
week owing to Brahma’s entreaty, he thought, “Now, to whom 
should | first teach Dhamma?”* While he was thus reflecting, he 
saw the ten crores of monks who had gone forth together with him, 
and he thought: “Indeed, these young men of family who had 


accumulated the roots of skill went forth following me when I went> 


forth, they engaged in striving together with me, and they attended 
on me. Come, I will teach them Dhamma first of all.” Having 
reflected thus, he thought, “But where are they living now?” and 
looking round and seeing that they were living eighteen ydjanas 
from there in the Deva-grove near the city of Amaravati, he 
thought, “I will go to teach them Dhamma.” Taking his bowl and 
robe, even as a strong man might stretch out his bent back arm or 
bend back his outstretched arm, even so, disappearing from the 
root of the Tree of Awakening did he appear in the Deva-grove. 


And at that time these ten crores of monks were living in the 
Deva-grove close to the city of Amaravati. Then these monks, 
having seen Him of the Ten Powers coming from afar, their minds 
satisfied, went to meet the Lord, received his bowl and robe, 
prepared a Buddha-seat, and paying their respects to the teacher, 
and honouring the Lord they sat down at a respectful distance 
surrounding him. Seated there on the Buddha-seat surrounded* 
by the hosts of sages, surrounded* by the hosts of the (Three and) 
Thirty, Kondafifia, Him of the ten Powers, shone forth like him of 
the thousand eyes*, like the autumn sun in the stainless vault of the 
heavens, like the moon at the full surrounded by hosts of stars. 
Then the teacher, having spoken to these the incomparable Dis- 
course on the Turning of the Wheel of Dhamma with the three 
sections and the twelve modes* in accordance with the practice of 
all Buddhas, caused a hundred crores of devas and men headed by 
the ten crores of monks to drink of the nectar of Dhamma. 


Subsequently to that, devatas of the ten-thousand world-sys- 
tem, in a gathering for (hearing) the Mahamangala-sutta*, having 
created subtle individualities, assembled together in this world-sys- 
tem. There, it is said, a certain devaputta asked a question of 
Kondanna, Him of the Ten Powers. The Lord spoke about the 
blessings (mangalani) to him. Ninety thousand crores attained 
arahantship there. There was no limit to the computation of strea- 
m-entrants and so forth. 


And while the Lord was performing the Marvel of the Double in 
the vault of the heaven for crushing the pride and conceit of the 
sectarians he taught Dhamma. Eighty thousand crores attained 
arahantship then. Those who were established in the three fruits 
exceeded the ways of computation. 


It was said that after teacher Kondanina had attained complete 
Self-Awakening he stayed for the first rains in Canda monastery 
close to the city of Candavati. There the son of a rich brahman 
named Sucindhara was called Candamanava’*, and the son of the 


brahman Yasodhara was Subhaddamanava. When they had heard - 


a teaching on Dhamma face to face with the Buddha Kondajiia, 
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‘ devout in mind, they went forth in his presence together with ten 


thousand brahman youths and attained arahantship. Then Kon- 
dajifia the teacher, surrounded by a hundred thousand crores with 
the Elder Subhadda at the head, recited the Patimokkha on the 
full-moon day of the month of Jettha. That was the first assembly. 
Subsequently to that when Vijitaséna, the son of Kondafifia the 
teacher, had attained arahantship, the Lord recited the Patimok- 
kha in the midst of a thousand crores with him at the head. That 
was the second assembly. Then, after a time, while He of the Ten 
Powers was touring the country-side he let go forth together with 
that company the king Udena who had a retinue of ninety crores of 
people. The Lord, surrounded by the ninety crores of arahants 
with Udenaat their head after he had attained arahantship, recited 
the Patimokkha. That was the third assembly. 


It is said that our Bédhisatta, then a universal monarch named 
Vijitavin, lived in the city of Candavati. And he, surrounded by 
countless glorious men, guarded by Dhamma, not by the stick nor 
by the sword, the watery treasure-stores with Meru and Yugand- 
hara (and) the unlimited earth bearing riches (aparimitavasudha- 
ram vasundharam). And at that very time the Buddha Kondanna, 
surrounded by the hundred thousand crores of those whose 
cankers were destroyed, walking on tour through the country- 
side, reached the city of Candavati in due course. 


King Vijitavin heard it said, “The fully Self-Awakened One has 
arrived in our city.” ’After setting forth to meet the Lord and 
preparing a place for him to stay in, he invited him for the morrow 
together with the Order of monks. On the following day he had a 
beautiful meal arranged and to the Order of monks numbering a 
hundred thousand crores with the Buddha at the head he gave a 
great gift. When the Bodhisatta had given to the Lord to eat, he said 
after the benediction, “Revered sir, stay here for three months 
giving help to the populace,” and when he had asked him he 
immediately bestowed the Unparalleled Great Gift on the Order of 
monks with the Buddha at the head. 


Then the teacher declared of the Boddhisatta, “In the future he 
will be the Buddha named Gotama”, and he taught Dhamma. 
When he (the Bdddhisatta) had heard the teacher’s talk on 
Dhamma, he renounced the kingdom, went forth, mastered the 
three Pitakas obtained the eight attainments and the five-super- 
knowings and, his meditation unbroken, was reborn ina Brahman- 
world. 


And the city of this Buddha Kondajfifia was named Rammavati, 
his father was the warrior-noble named Sunanda, Sujata was the 
name of the queen his mother, Bhadda and Subhadda were the 
chief disciples, the attendant was named Anuruddha, Tissa and 
Upatissa were the chief women disciples, the Tree of Awakening 
was a lovely sala, his physical frame was eighty-eight cubits in 
height, the length of the life-span was a hundred thousand years, 
his wife was named Ruci, his son was named Vijitaséna, the king 
who was the (lay) attendant was named Canda; it is said he lived in 
Canda-monastery. 


Kondajiiiia the Self—Awakened One waned out in the delightful 
Canda-park; cetiya built for him was seven ydjanas in extent. For 
they did not disperse this teacher’s relics; these, remaining one 
solid piece, were like a golden image. 


The people inhabiting the whole of Jambudipa (India) gathered 
together and completed (the cetiya), seven yojanas in extent, 
consisting of the seven kinds of gems, and they made the plaster- 
work with yellow and red powder of arsenic and the binding-work 
with sesame oil and clarified butter. . 


Accordingly it was said: 


Rammavati was the name of the city, Sunanda the name of the’ 
warrior-noble, Sujata the name of the mother of Kondaififia, the 
great seer. 


Bhadda and Subhadda were the chief disciples, Anuruddha was 


the name of the attendant on Kondajina, the great seer. 


Tissa and Upatissa were the chief women disciples. The Tree of 
Awakening of Kondafijia, the great seer, was a lovely Sala. 


That great sage was eighty-eight cubits tall. He shone like the 
sun at midday, as the king of heavenly bodies. 


The (normal) life-span lasted then for a hundred thousand years. 
Living so long he caused many people to cross over. 


The earth was ornamented with those whose cankers were 
destroyed, stainless. As the heavens with heavenly bodies, so did 
he shine forth. 


And those countless nagas of great renown, imperturbable, 
difficult to attack, waned out showing themselves like a flash of 
lightening. 


* No other Buddhas arose in this eon, a Sara-eon. 

* The length is determined by kamma. 

* Thirty-two marvels — see story of Sumedha (birth of 

Dipankara). 

Digha-nikaya ti 15, Majjhima-nikaya iii 123. 

See explanation at Visuddhimagga 631. 

Majjhima-nikaya i 73. 

See Jataka i 78; also Milinda Questions ii 9, n. 6. 

Dhammapada 153, 154, Jataka i 76 

Vinaya-pitaka i 7. 

parivarita, also meaning honoured. 

Parivuta. 

One of Sakka’s epithets 

Vinaya-pitaka i 10. 

The Discourse on the great Blessings, or great Good Omens, 

Khuddakapatha:v, Suttanipata 258ff. 

* ~Manava is a usual word for brahman youth; it may be an epithet 
here or part of his name, as too with his friend Subhaddamana- 


THE BUDDHA MANGALA: 
THE THIRD PAST BUDDHA 


fter the teacher Kondanina had attained final nibbana his 
Dispensation continued for a hundred thousand years. 
His Dispensation disappeared on the disappearance of 
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the disciples who had been followers of the Buddha. And subse- 
quently to Kondannia after one incalculable had passed four Bud- 
dhas were born in one and the same eon, Mangala, Sumana, 
Revata, Sobhita.* Therein, Majigala, leader of the world, having 
fulfilled the perfections during sixteen incalculables and a hundred 
thousand eons, was born in Tusita city, remaining there for the 
duration of the life-span. A Buddha-tumult arose on the arising of 
the five portent-signs.* Thereupon the devatas of the ten-thousand 
world-systems, assembling together in one world-system, request- 
ed him, saying:. 


This is the time for you; great hero, arise in the womb of a 
mother. Helping men with the devas to cross over, may you 
awaken to the undying state. 


Requested thus by the devas, he deceased from the Tusita 
group after he had made the five investigations. He took on relink- 
ing in the womb of the queen named Uttara in the household of the 
incomparable (anuttara) king named Uttara in the city of Uttara, 
superior to (uttara) all cities. Then countless marvels appeared to 
be understood exactly as in the method spoken of in the Chronicle 
of the Buddha Dipankara. 


From the time when the Great Being Mangala, of good omen 
(mangala).to all the world, took on re-linking in the womb of the 
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great Queen Uttara, the lustre of her physical frame, suffusing the 
region day and night to an extent of eighty cubits, remained un- 
dimmed by the light of the sun and the moon. And that lustre of her 
own physical frame, completely dispelling the darkness without 
any other light, moved about when she was being cared for by 
sixty-eight foster-mothers. They say that with the protection given 
by dévatds she gave birth at the end of ten months to the Great 
Man Mangala in Uttara-madhura pleasaunce. As soon as he was 
born the Great Being, investigating all the quarters and taking 
seven strides facing towards the north, uttered.the majestic 
phrase. At that moment the deévatas in the entire ten-thousand . 
world-systems standing there with their physical frames visible and 
their limbs adorned with deva-like garlands, emitted words of 
victory, good omen and praise. And on his name-taking day the 
readers of his marks, saying, “He is born with all the splendour of 
good omen”, gave the boy the name of Mangala (Good Omen). 


His three palaces were Yasava, Sucima, Sirima. There were 
thirty thousand dancing-women with the lady Yasavati at the head. 
For nine thousand years the Great Being experienced happiness 
there, similar to deva-like happiness. He begot a son named Silava 
by Yasavati, his chief consort. When he had seen the four signs and 
had departed on the Great Departure mounted on the beautiful, 
glorious and adorned steed named Pandara, he went forth. On his 
going forth three crores of men went forth following his example. 
Surrounded by the Great Being engaged in striving for eight 
months. 


Then, after he had partaken of sweet milk-rice containing a 
deva-like nutritive essence that had been given to him on the 
full-moon day of Visakha by Uttara, the daughter of the merchant 
Uttara in the village of Uttara, he spent the day-sojourn in a sala 
grove. Accepting eight handfuls of grass given to him by Uttara, a 
Naked Ascetic, and going along like a glorious elephant in rut, 
circumambulating a Naga (iron-wood) Tree of Awakening, he 
stood to the north-east side and spread a grass spreading fifty-eight 
cubits in extent. Sitting down cross-legged there, resolutely de- 
termining on the energy possessed of four factors, he shattered 
Mara with his forces. Acquiring the knowledges of former habita- 
tions and of deva-like vision, reflecting on the conditional modes; 
interpreting the categories in respect of impermanence and so 
forth, in due course he attained the incomparable full Self-Awaken- 
ing and uttered the solemn utterance: 


“Through many a birth in samsara have I run..... 
I have arrived at the destruction of craving.” 


The lustre of the physical frame of Majgala, the Fully Self 
Awakened One, exceeded that of other Buddhas. For, as the lustre 
of the physical frame of other Buddhas measured eighty cubits or a 
fathom all round, it was not thus with him. For the lustre of this 
Lord’s physical frame remained perpetually suffusing the ten-thou- 
sand world-element. Trees, hills, rocks, thick walls, solid doors and 
so forth were as though shrouded in a cloth of gold. His life-span 
was ninety hundred-thousand years. For all that time the lustre of 
the moon, the sun and the stars and so forth was not apparent, nor 
was the demarcation between night and day. By day beings went 
about doing all their works by the perpetual light of the Self-Awa- 
kened One as though by the light of the sun, and men realized the 
demarcation between night and day by the blooming of flowers in 
the morning and the cries of birds in the evening. But did not other 
Buddhas have this majesty? They did not. Though these were 
desirous of suffusing the ten-thousand world-element or beyond 
with light, it was only the lustre of the physical frame of the Lord’ 
Mangala that remained perpetually suffusing the ten-thousand 
world-element even as the lustre of the halo of others was a 
fathom’s lustre on account of a former aspiration. 


It is said that at the time when he was the Bodhisatta. in an 
individuality resembling Vessantara’s he lived with his wife and 
children on a mountain resembling Mount Vanka. Then a very 
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The third past Buddha - Mangala 


powerful man-eating yakkha named Kharadathika who harassed 
all the people, having heard of the Great Man’s inclination for 
giving, approached the Great Being in the guise of a brahman and 
asked for his two children. The Great Being thinking: “I giving the 
little children to a brahman’”, joyfully and cheerfully gave the two 
children, the earth quaking to its ocean limits. Then that yakkha, 
while he was yet in the Great Man’s sight, giving up the guise of the 
brahman, seized those children and crunched them up as if they 
were a bundle of the edible roots of lotuses. His hideous red eyes 
were insatiate and glowing, his terrible teeth uneven, hideous, 
crooked, his hideous nose flattened, his tawny hair coarse and 
long, his body like the trunks of eight and a half palm-trees. When 
the Great Being surveyed the yakkha and saw his empty mouth 
dripping with blood like flames from a fire, not even then did the 
slightest grief arise in him. On the contrary, being of the opinion 
that his gift had indeed been well given, great zest and happiness 
arose in his physical frame. He made the aspiration, “As a result of 
this may rays issue forth from me in this same way in the future.” 
Consequent upon that aspiration of his, rays issued forth from his 
physical frame after he had become a Buddha and suffused the 
region to that extent (already spoken of). 


And there had been a further former event (pubbacariya) for 
him. It is said that when he was the Bodhisatta, on seeing the cétiya 
of a Buddha* he thought, “I must sacrifice my life for him”. Wrap- 
ping round his whole body in the way the handles of little lamps are 





wrapped round, and filling with sweet-smelling clarified butter a 


golden vessel studded with jewels and worth a hundred-thousand 
(kahapanas?), he lit a thousand wicks in it, and setting fire to his 
whole physical frame beginning with his head, he spent the entire 
night circumambulating the cetiya. But, striving thus till dawn, not 
even a pore of his skin became warm. It was as though at that time 
he had entered the womb of a lotus.* For truly this Dhamma 
protects him who protects himself. Consequently the Lord said: 


“ Dhamma verily protects the Dhamma-farer. 
Dhamma well practised brings happiness. 
This is an advantage in well practised Dhamma 
The Dhamma-farer goes not to a bad bourn.” 


And as the outcome of that deed the effulgence of the Lord’s 
physical frame remained suffusing the ten-thousand world-ele 
ment. 


After Mangala the full Self-Awakened One had arrived by him- 
self at the knowledge of Awakening, he spent seven weeks at the 
root of the Tree of Awakening itself. Having acceded to Brahma’s 
request for Dhamma, and reflecting “To whom should! first teach 
this Dhamma?” he saw that the three crores of monks who had 
gone forth with him were endowed with the qualifications.* 


. Then it occurred to him: “These sons of respectable families, 


endowed with the qualifications, gone forth when I went forth, but 
sent away by me at the full-moon of Visakha for the sake of 
aloofness, are living near Sirivaddha city in Siri woodland-grove. 
Come, going there | will teach them Dhamma”. Taking his own 
bowl and robe, soaring up into the vault of the heavens like a royal 
ruddy goose, he descended in the Siri woodland-grove. And when 
those monks had greeted the Lord and had done the duties of 
pupils*, they sat down surrounding the Lord. The Lord spoke the 
Discourse of Turning the Wheel of Dhamma to them in accor- 
dance with the practice of all Buddhas. Thereupon those. three 
crores attained arahantship. There was a penetration of Dhamma 
by a hundred thousand crores of devas and men. 


And when (the Buddha) was staying near the city of Citta at the 
root of achampaka tree - like our Lord at the root of the Gandamba 
tree - he performed the Marvel of the Double for crushing the pride 
and conceit of the sectarians. (Then), seated on the ornamental 
stone slab at the root of the Coral Tree in the abode of the 
Thirty-Three (Tavatimsa Heaven), in a glorious abode consisting 
of glowing gold and silver, in a delightful abode of young gods and 
non-gods (surasurayuvati), he talked a talk on Abdhidamma. The- 
reupon there was a penetration of Dhamma by a hundred thou- 
sand crores of devatas. This was the second penetration. 


And when in Surabhi city the universal monarch named Sunan- 
da had fulfilled the duties of a universal monarch, he acquired the 
Treasure of the Wheel. It is said that when Mafgala, Him of the Ten 
Powers, arose in the world, King Sunanda saw the Treasure of the 
Wheel drawing back from its place. His bliss impaired, he questi- 
oned brahmans, saying: “Why has this Treasure of the Wheel that 
was produced by my skill and power drawn back from its place?” 
So they explained to that king the reason for its drawing back, 
saying: “On the destruction of the life-span of a universal monarch 
or on his undertaking the going forth or on the appearance of a 
Buddha the Treasure of the Wheel draws back from its place.” 
When they had spoken thus they said: “But, sire, it is not the 
destruction of your life-span, you are of an exceedingly long life-s- 
pan. It is because Mangala, the fully Self-Awakened One, has 
arisen in the world that your Treasure of the Wheel has’ drawn 
back.”* 


When he had heard this Sunanda, the universal monarch, with 
his people honouring that Treasure of the Wheel with his head, 
implored it saying, “As long as |, by means of your majesty, rever- 
ence Mangala, Him of the Ten Powers, please do you not disap- 
pear.” Then that Treasure of the Wheel stood still just where it 
was. 


Then Sunanda, the universal monarch, again blissful, sur- 
rounded by a company extending for thirty-six yojanas, ap- 
proached Mangala, Him of the Ten Powers, a Good Omen (majiga- 
la) for all the world. He refreshed the teacher with his Order of 
disciples with a great gift, gave saffron garments to the hundred 
thousand crores of arahants and gave all the requisites to the 
Tathagata, paying a respect to that Lord that astounded the entire 
world. Having approached Majhaala, the protector of all the world, 
honouring him, bringing together his clasped hands which were 
shining like stainless unsoiled lotus-buds, their ten nails touching 
each other, he raised them to his head and sat down at a respectful 
distance so as to hear Dhamma. And his son, named Prince 
Anuraja, sat down too. 


Then the Lord talked a graduated talk to them with Sunanda, 
the universal monarch, at their head. Sunanda, the unversal mo- 
narch, together with the company, reached arahantship with the 
analytical insights. Then the teacher, surveying their former far- 
ing* and seeing the qualification of bowl and robe made by psychic 
potency, stretched out his right hand which was adorned with 
glowing wheels* and said “Come, monks”. At that very moment all 
of them had their hair two finger-breadths (in length)*, were carry- 
ing bowls and robes made by psychic potency like Elders of a 


hundred years standing, and were suitably clothed. Having ho- _ 


noured the teacher, the Lord, they surrounded him. This was the 
third penetration. 


Then, it is said that while Mangala, protector of the world was 
staying in Mekhala city, Sudeva and Dhammasena, surrounded by 
ten thousand brahmans, went forth in that same city by the ‘Come, 
monk’ (formula for) going forth in that Lord’s presence. When the 
two chief disciples and their retinues had attained arahantship on 
the full-moon day of Magha,the teacher recited the Patimokkha in 
the midst of a company of a hundred thousand crores of monks. 
This was the first assembly. Again, in the incomparable Uttarara- 
ma in a gathering of a thousand crores who had gone forth. This 
was the second assembly. In a gathering of monks (surrounding?) 
Sunanda, the universal monarch, he recited the Patimokkha in the 
midst of ninety crores of monks. This was the third assembly. 


Our Bodhisatta was then the brahman Suruci in the brahman 
village of Suruci. He was master of the three: Vedas”, versed in 
the vocabularies and rituals together with the phonology and ex- 
egesis, and the legendary tradition as the fifth; he was learned in 
idioms, a grammarian, proficient in popular philosophy and the 
Marks of a Great Man. He approached the teacher, heard a talk on 
Dhamma and found satisfaction in the Lord and his Orders of 
disciples. After he had gone for refuge he invited the Lord with the 
Order of disciples, saying, “Take your meal with me on the mor- 
row’. The Lord said, “Brahman, how many monks can you in- 
vite?”* He asked, “But how many monks, revered sir, are in your 
retinue?” It was then as at the first assembly, therefore he said, “A 
hundred thousand crores”. He invited, saying, “If it be thus, re- 
vered sir, take your meal with me together with all of them.” The 
teacher consented. 


When the brahman had invited the Lord for the morrow and was 
going to his own house, he thought, “I am able to give milk-rice, rice 
and garments to all these monks, but how can there be a place to 


be seated?” They say this thought of his caused the ornamental’ 


stone of the king of devas who had a hundred thousand eyes to 
become warm in its place on the summit of Mount Meru which is 
eighty-four ydjanas in extent. Then Sakka, king of devas, on notic- 
ing the warm condition of his seat thought, “Now, who wants to 
make me descend from this place?” Reasoning about what had 
happened, he surveyed the world of men with deéva-like vision and 
on seeing the Great Man he thought, “This Great Man, having 
invited the Order of Monks with the Awakened One at its head 
thought about the benefit to him concerning a place where they 
could be seated. | should go there to and take a share of merit.” 
Assuming the guise of a carpenter, he appeared, hatchet and axe in 
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hand, before the Great Man, and said “Has anyone carpentry to be 
done for hire?” On seeing him, the Great Being said, “What kind of 
work are you able to do?” “There is no craft unknown to me. » 
Whatever anyone wants; a pavilion or a palace or any other dwel- 
ling, that | am competent to build for him’. “Well then, I do have 
some work”. “What is it, sir?” “Invited by me for the morrow are a 
hundred thousand crores of monks. You are to build a pavilion 
where they can be seated.” “I will do that if you are able to give me 
wages.” “I am able, my dear.” “Very.well, I will build it”, he said and 
looked round for a site. There was a perfectly delightful site, twelve 
yojanas in extent, its surface as level as a kasina-circle*. Looking 
again, he thought “In a part of this place let there rise up the 
choicest pavilion to be seen, consisting of the seven kinds of 
gems”. Thereupon a pavilion immediately rose up splitting the 
earth’s surface to a (size) equal to the pavilion. There were silver 
capitals on golden pillars, golden on silver; coral (capitals) on 
jewelled pillars, jewelled on coral (pillars), there were capitals made 
of the seven kinds of gems on (pillars) made of the seven kinds of 
gems. 


Thereupon he looked and thought, “Let the pavilion have alittle 
net of tinkling bells hanging down at intervals”. While he was 
looking a net of tinkling bells hung down, from which, when it was 
stirred by a gentle breeze a perfectly lovely sweet sound came forth 
resembling that of the five kinds of instrumental music. It was like a 
time a deva-like recital was taking place. He thought, “At intervals 
let there hand down festoons of deva-like perfumes, festoons of 
flowers, festoons of leaves, festoons of gems”. At the thought the 
festoons hung down. He thought: “Let seats and benches with 
suitable and very costly spreadings for the monks who amount toa 
hundred thousand crores rise up bursting through the earth.” 
They rose up immediately. He thought, “Let a water-vessel rise up 
in each corner”. At that very moment water-vessel rose up, their 
mouths covered by plantain-leaves and filled with beautifully cool, 
sweet, well-purified, well-perfumed, suitable water. He of the thou- 
sand eyes, having created all this, went to the brahman and said: 
“Come; sir, when you have seen the pavilion, give me the wages”. 
The Great Man went to that pavilion and surveyed it, and as he did 
so his entire physical frame was completely suffused with the five 
kinds of zests.* 


Then, as he was looking at the pavilion it occurred to him: “This 
pavilion has not been made by a human being. By my intention, my 
special quality indeed, the abode of Sakka, king of devas, became 
warm. So this pavilion has been created by Sakka, lord of devas. It 
would not be right of me togive alms for one day only ina pavilion 
such as this. I will give for a week.” 


But the giving of external things, however great they be, cannot 
make exultant the heart of Bodhisatta. The exultation of Bodhisat- 
tas depends on the sacrifice they make at the time of giving 
-whether it be cutting off their adorned head or plucking out their 
collyriumed eyes or tearing out their heart’s flesh. While our Bod- 
hisatta, in the Sivijataka,* daily disbursed five hundred thousand 
kahapanas at the four gateways and in the middle of the city, that 
gift was not able to arouse in him the exultation of sacrifice when he 
was giving the gift. But, on the other hand, when Sakka, king of 
devas, came in the guise of a brahman and asked for his eyes, then 
plucking out his eyes he gave each eye. Joy arose even as he was 
giving and there was no contrariety of mind even of as much as a 
hair’s tip. Thus Bodhisattas have no satiety in giving. 


Therefore when the Great Man also thought he must give a gift 
to the monks who amounted to a hundred thousand crores, he 
made tham be seated for a week in that pavilion and gave them a 
gift called gavapana.* Gavapana means that, having filled great jars 
with milk and taken them up to the ovens and added husked 
rice-grains little by little to the milk that was thickening as it 
cooked, the meal was prepared by adding to it acooked mixture of 
honey, palm-sugar, (rice -) flour, and clarified butter. It is also 
simply called “the meal of the four sweet things (catumadhura)” 
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Men alone were not able to wait on them; dévas too, one beside 
each (monk), waited on them. But that place, even though it was 
twelve yOjanas in extent, could not alone accommodate those 
monks; yet these monks sat down each by means of his own 
(Psychic) majesty. On the final day he (Suruci) had the bowls of all 
the monks washed and after filling them with clarified butter, 
butter, honey, molasses and so forth for use as medicines, he gave 
(to each monk) together with three robes. Monks who were newly 
ordained in the Order were the recipients of there robes and outer 
cloaks worth hundreds of thousands (of kahapanas). 


When the teacher was giving the benediction he thought, “Now, 
who can this man be who has given such a great gift.” While he was 
considering he saw him and thought, “In the future after a hundred 
thousand eons and two incalculables he will be the Buddha named 
G6tama”. Addressing the Great Being, he declared, “You, when 
that length of time has elapsed, will be the Buddha named Gota- 
ma.” When the Great Man had heard the Lord’s declaration, 
rejoicing at heart he thought, “As it is said that I will be a Buddha | 
have no use for the household life; I will go forth”. And getting rid of 
all that property like a blob of phlegm, he went forth in the teacher’s 
presence. Having learnt the word of the Buddha, and obtaining the 
super-knowings and the eight attainments, remaining for the. 


duration of his life-span, his meditation unbroken, he was rebornin . 


a Brahma-world. 


And the Lord Mangala’s city was named Uttara, and his father 
was the warrior-noble king also named Uttara, his mother too was 
named Uttara. Sudéva and Dhammasena were the two chief disci- 
ples, the (lay) attendant was named Palita; Sivala and Asoka were 
the two chief women disciples; the Tree of Awakening was a Naga. 
The physical frame was eighty-eight cubits tall, the life-span ninety 
thousand years; and his wife was named Yasavati, his son was 
named Silava; he departed on horseback, stayed in Uttara monas- 
tery, and his (monastic) attendant was named Uttara. The Lord 
lived for ninety thousand years, and when he attained final nibbana 
the ten-thousand world-systems in just one instant became one in 
darkness, and in all the world-systems there was a great lamenting 
and grieving among men. 


Accordingly it was said: 
Uttara was the name of the city, Uttara the name of the warrior- 
noble, Uttara the name of the mother of Mafigala, the great seer. 
Sudéva and Dhammaséna were the chief disciples. Palita was 
the name of the attendant on Majigala, the great seer. 


Sivala and Asoka were the chief women disciples. That Lord’s Tree 
of Awakening is said to be the Naga. 


The great sage was eighty-eight ratanas tall. There streamed 
forth from him countless hundreds and thousands of rays. 


The (normal) life-span lasted then for ninety thousand years. 
Living so long he caused many people to cross over. 


Just as it is not possible to count the waves of the ocean so it was 
not possible to count his disciples. 


For as long as the leader named Mangala, the Self-Awakened 
One, was alive there was no dying then with defilements in his 
Dispensation. 


Having carried the torch of Dhamma and caused the great 
populace to cross, he, of a great retinue, blazing like a column of 
fire waned out. 


Having shown devas and men the essential nature of the con- 
struction, blazing like a mass of fire, as the setting sun. 





* A Saramanda-eon: in this eon four Buddhas arise. 

* See Itivuttaka 76, Atthasalini 33. When a déva is about to 
decease from a group of dévas these five signs appear; his 
garlands fade, his clothes become soiled, etc. Cf. Divyavadana 
193. 


~ * ekassa Buddhassa, the Buddha who “declared” of him. 


* Cf. Jataka iii 55 in the Sasajataka which exemplifies the perfec- 
tion of Giving. 
* upanissaya; threefold at Visuddhimagga 535f. 


* Vinaya-pitaka i 61. 
* Cf. Milindapanha 218, 285, 327 for the Treasure acting of their 
own accord when conditions are right. 


pubbacariya, former conduct and so former births or farings (in 
samsara). 

Cakkajala. Jala can mean both a net as in jalahatthapada (one of 
the 32 Marks of a Great Man: netted hands and feet), and 
glowing. From the construction of the words and because of the 
tradition that Mangala’s body was always lustrous, it would 
seem that the latter meaning is intended. 

This length, or a two months’ growth, allowed to monks at 
Vinaya-pitaka ii 107. 

Stock description of a learned brahman. 


* kittakehi té bhikkhihi atthd, perhaps, more literally: with how 
many monks is there advantage (good) for you? Or, more 
colloquially: how many monks can you do with? 

* Used in the kasina meditative practices. 


*. See Visuddhimagga 143. 
* Jataka no. 499 
* Lit. drink from cows. 


THE BUDDHA SUMANA: 
THE FOURTH PAST BUDDHA 


he ten-thousand world-element was thus made one in 
darkness in just one instant on that Lord’s (Man@ala’s) 
attainment of final nibbana. Subsequently to him men’s 


life-spans gradually dwindled from ninety thousand years to ten 
years, then gradually increased between the eons to as much as 
life-spans lasting for one incalculable. When they had dwindled 
(again) to life-spans of ninety thousand years* the Bodhisatta 
named Sumana, having fulfilled the perfections, was born in Tusita 
city. Deceasing from there he took on relinking in the womb of the 
queen named Sirima in the household of the king named Sudatta in 
the city of Mekhala. The marvels were exactly as those spoken of 
already. When in due course he had grown up in the three palaces 
which had the names of Narivaddhana, Somavaddhana and Iddhi- 
vaddhana where he had been waited on by eighty-three thousand 
dancing women like a déva-prince being waited on by heavenly 
maidens, (and) experiencing the happiness of the realm for a 
thousand years, he begot an incomparable (niripama) son named 
Anupama by Queen Vatamsika. , 


"When he had seen the four signs and had departed mounted on 
an elephant, he went forth. On his going forth thirty crores went 
forth following his example. Surrounded by these he engaged in 
striving for ten months. After he had partaken of milk-rice into 
which a deva-like nutritive essence had been infused and given to 
him on the full-moon day of Visakha by Anupama, the daughter of 
the merchant Anupama in the market-town of Anoma, he spent 
the day-sojourn in a sala grove. Accepting eight handfuls of grass 
given to him by Anupama, a Naked Ascetic, approaching-a Naga 
Tree of Awakening and circumambulating it, he made a grass-s- - 
preading of the eight handfuls of grass thirty cubits in extent and 
sat down cross-legged there. Then, having routed Mara’s forces 
and pierced omniscient knowledge, he uttered the solemn utter- 
ance: 


“Through many a birth in samsara..... 
I have arrived at the destruction of cravings.” 





The fourth past Buddha — Sumana 


It is said that the Lord Sumana after spending seven weeks near 
the Tree of Awakening itself, having acceded to Brahma’s request 
that he should teach Dhamma, reflecting, “To whom should | first 
teach Dhamma?” he saw that the thirty crores who had gone forth 
with him, also the boy Sarana, his own younger half-brother, and 
the son of a brahman priest, the brahman youth Bhavitatta, were 
endowed with the qualifications. Thinking, “It is to these that | 
should first teach Dhamma’, like a royal ruddy goose he des- 
cended into Mekhala -pleasaunce by a mountain -path.* 


Sending for the guardian of the pleasaunce he had him summon his 
own half-brother, the boy Sarana, and the son of the brahman 
priest, the boy Bhavitatta, and the thirty-seven crores who had 
come to be surrounding them and the thirty crores who had gone 
forth together with himself and many crore of other dévas and 
men. Thus at the turning of the Wheel of Dhamma he caused a 
hundred thousand crores to drink of the nectar of Dhamma. 


And Sumana, leader of the world, having attained full Self-Aw- 
akening, going along in accordance with his promise®* to free the 
populace from the bonds of becoming, built the glorious city of 
deathlessness as a safeguard (consisting) of the jewel of skill 
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against the plundering by the defilement-thieves*. The extensive 
walls were the moral habits, the encircling moats were concentra- 
tion, the gateway was the knowledge of insight, the solid door was 
mindfulness and clear consciousness, the pavilions and so forth 
were decorated with the attainments, and the people who filled 
(the city) were the qualities helpful to Awakening. The city (nagara) 
is said to be nibbana in the sense that it is the resort and abode of 
initiates, non-initiates and aryan individuals who stand firm having 
penetrated the essential nature of Dhamma. And in this glorious 
city of True Dhamma he, the Teacher, built this main-street, the 
application of mindfulness, uninterrupted, not crooked, straight, 
wide and extensive. 


The Lord Sumana, making known his mind to all, having beaten 
the drum of Dhamma and built the city of Dhamma, by this very 
method awakened first a hundred thousand crores. 


And when Sumana, leader of the world, for crushing the pride 
and conceit of the sectarians had performed the Marvel of the 
Double at the root of a mango-tree in the city of Sunandavati, he 
made a thousand crores of beings to drink of the nectar of Dham- 
ma. This was the second penetration. 


And when the devatas of the ten-thousand world-systems and 
the people had assembled in this world-system they set on foot a 
talk on cessation: How do they enter on cessation? How are they 
entered on cessation? How do they emerge from cessation? Being 
unable to differentiate between entering on, resolutely determining 
on, emerging from and so forth, the devas in the six deva-worlds of 
the sensuous-desires spheres with the men and the brahmas in the 
nine Brahma-worlds, were two parts, (both) in doubt. Thereupon, 
towards evening, together with the king named Arindama, lovely 
among men, they approached Sumana, Him of the Ten Powers, 
protector of all the world (s). When they had approached, Arinda- 
ma the king asked the Lord a question about cessation. Then, 
because of the Lord’s explanation of the question about cessation, 
there was a penetration of Dhamma by ninety thousand crores of 
breathing things. This was the third penetration. 


And the Lord Sumana had three assemblies of disciples. At the 
first assembly after he had spent the rains near Mekhala city, the 
Lord at the first “Invitation” invited with a thousand crores of 
arahants together with those who had gone forth by the ‘Come, 
monk’ (formula for) going forth. This was the first assembly. After a 
time when King Arindama was seated on Golden Mountain which 
through the power of his skill had sprung up a ydjana’s distance 
from the city of Sankassa, the glorious sun, the sage, like a beauti- 
ful autumnal sun on Mount Yugandhara, taming ninety thousand 
crores of men who on arrival had surrounded King Arindama, let 
them all go forth by the ‘Come, monk’ (formula for) going forth. 
Surrounded by those who had gained arahantship that very day he 
recited the Patimokkha in an assembly. This was the second 
assembly. And when Sakka, king of devas, approached so as to see 
the Welfarer, then the Lord Sumana recited the Patimokkha sur- 
rounded by eighty thousand crores of arahants. This was the third 
assembly. 


It is said that our Bodhisatta was then a naga-king called Atula, of 
great psychic potency, of great majesty. He, hearing that a Buddha 
had arisen in the world, issued forth from his own abode sur- 
rounded by hosts of kinsfolk. Having had an offering made with 
deva-like instrumental music to the Lord Sumana who was sur- 
rounded by the hundred thousand crores of monks, bestowing a 
great gift and giving each one a pair of robes, he was established in 
the refuges. That teacher too declared of him, “In the future he will 
be a Buddha.” 


And Mekhala was the name of the city of that Lord Sumana, his 
father was named Sudatta, his mother was named Sirima; Sarana 
and Bhavitatta were the chief disciples. Udena was his (monastic) 
attendant, Sona and Upasona were the chief women-disciples; the 
Tree of Awakening was a Naga. The physical frame was ninety 
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cubits tall, the extent of the life-span was exactly ninety thousand 
years. Vatamsaka was the name of his queen, Anupama the name 
of his son; he departed mounted on an elephant, Angaraja was his 


_ (lay) attendant, he lived in Angarama. 


Accordingly it was said: 


-Mekhala was the name of the city, Sudatta the name of the 
warrior-noble, Sirima the name of the mother of Sumana, the great 
seer. 


He lived the household life for nine thousand years. The three 
superb palaces were Canda, Sucanda, Vatamsa. 


There were eighty-three thousand beautifully adorned women. 
His wife was named Vatamsika, his son was named Antipama. 


After he had seen the four signs he departed mounted on an 
elephant; the Conqueror strove the striving for not less than ten 
months. 


Sumana, leader of the world, great hero, on being requested by 
Brahma, turned the Wheel in the superbly glorious city of Mekhala. 


Sarana and Bhavitatta were the chief disciples. Udena was the 
name of the attendant on Sumana, the great seer. ‘ 


Sona and Upasona were the chief women disciples. And that 


Buddha of boundless fame awakened at the root of a Naga tree. 


Varuna and Sarana were the chief attendants; Cala and Upacala 
were the chief women attendants. 


That Buddha, standing ninety cubits in height, shone like a 
golden festooned column over the ten-thousand. 


* Bishop Bigandet, Legend of the Burmese Buddha, 4th edn. 


London 1911, p. 22, n. 18 gives an interesting account of these 
greatly varying lengths of life-span, depending on man’s virtue 
or wickedness. A Buddha’s teaching to wicked men of short 
life-spans would be in vain. 

pavanapatha, also meaning “woodland path”. 


patirina; this must refer to his undertaking to Brahma. 
Cf. Milindapanha 332 for entry into the city of nibbana once the 
defilement have been slain. 


THE BUDDHA REVATA: 
THE FIFTH PAST BUDDHA 


ubsequently to the Lord Sumana and on the disappear- 
ance of his Dispensation, men, having gradually 
dwindled from life-spans of ninety thousand years* to 


life-spans of ten years, gradually increasing again to life-spans of an 
incalculable, and dwindling again were of life-span of sixty thou- 
sand years. 


Then the teacher named Revata arose. When he had fulfilled the 
ten perfections he was born in Tusita-abode, an abode which was 
resplendent with countless gems. Deceasing from there he took on 
relinking in the womb of Vipula who abounded in charming quali- 
ties - her sweet face was a lotus-pond beautified by full-blown blue 
water-lilies which were her eyes surrounded by a row of bees* - the 
(cynosure of the) eyes of all people. In the city of Sudhannavati 
which had all kinds of wealth and grain she was chief consort in the 
household of the king named Vipula. He was surrounded by a huge 
retinue which was brightly adorned with all the adornments, he had 
a great deal of revenue from his prosperity and riches; he 
abounded (vipula) in every success. After ten months he (the 
Bodhisatta) issued forth from his mother’s womb like a golden 
royal ruddy goose from Cittakiita mountain. * The marvels on his 
relinking and birth were as those spoken of before. 





The fifth past Buddha — Révata 


And his three palaces were named Sudassana, Ratanagghi, Ave- 
la. There were thirty-three thousand women waiting on him with 
the lady Sudassana at the head. Surrounded by these as a déva- 
prince is surrounded by heavenly maidens, he lived the household 
life for six thousand years experiencing the bliss of the realm. After 
the birth of his offspring, Varuna, by the lady Sudassana, he saw 
the four signs. Indifferent towards his various fine garments and 
glorious dwellings, taking off the jewelled earrings he had worn, the 
glorious bangles, crests and rings, the extremely fragrant perfumes 
and blossoms he was adorned with, then, like an extremely brilliant 
sun, like an autumnal moon, like the moon surrounded by a host of 
stars, as though surrounded by hosts of the (Three and) Thirty, 
like the thousand-eyed one surrounded by a host of Brahmas and 
(like) the great Brahma Harita * surrounded by a great four-fold 
army, he departed on the Great Departure in a chariot drawn by 
thoroughbreds. 


Unfastening all his ornaments, giving them into the hands of a 
store-keeper, he cut off his hair and crest with a sharp sword so 
well whetted it resembled the petal of a blue lotus, stainless though 
arisen in water, and flung them up into the sky. Sakka, king of 


dévas, receiving them ina golden casket, took them to the abode of 
the Thirty-Three (Tavatimsa) and built a cétiya consisting of the 
seven kinds of gems on the summit of Sinéru. 


And the Great Man, putting on saffron robes given by devas, 
went forth. One crore of men went forth following his example. 
Surrounded by these he engaged in striving for seven months. On 
the full-moon day of Visakha he partook of sweet milk-rice given to 
him by Sadhudevi, the daughter of a merchant. Spending the 
day-sojourn in a Sala-grove, towards evening he accepted eight 
handfuls of grass given to him by Varunindhara, a Naked Ascetic, 
and walking towards a glorious Naga-tree, and circumambulating 
the Naga-Tree of Awakening with his right side towards it, he 
spread the grass to the extent of fifty-three cubits. Resolutely 
determining on the four-factored energy (caturangaviriya), routing 
Mara’s forces, and penetrating omniscient knowledge, he uttered 
the solemn utterance: 


“Through many a birth in samsara have J run... the destruction 
of cravings”. 


It is said that Révata the teacher, after spending seven weeks 
near the Tree of Awakening itself, having acceded to Brahma’s 
request that he teach Dhamma, reflecting, “To whom should I first 


teach Dhamma?” and seeing the crores of monks who had gone . 


forth with him and other dévas and men endowed with the qualifi- 
cations, he went through the air, descended in Varuna-park and 
displayed many marvels surrounded by these. Having turned the 
unsurpassed Wheel of Dhamma, which is deep, subtle, with three 
sections*, not to be turned back by anyone, the crore of monks 
was established in arahantship. There was no limit to the computa- 
tion of those established in the three fruits of the Ways. 


Under this Buddha Révata there were three penetrations. The 
first was beyond the way of computation. 


After a time in the city of Uttara, a supreme (uttara) city, the king 
was called Arindama, queller of all enemies (sabbarindama). It is 
said that when he heard that the Lord had arrived in his own city, 
then, surrounded by three crores of people, he went out to meet 
the Lord and invited him for the morrow. After arranging a great 
gift for seven days for the Order of monks with the Buddha at the 
head, he paid honour by means of lamps extending for three 
gavuta, approached the Lord and sat down. Then the Lord taught 
Dhamma in a variety of ways suitable to his mind (manonukula). 
Then was there the second penetration by a thousand crores of 
devas and men. 


After a time the teacher Revata, when living near the market- 
town of Uttara, was sitting down for seven days attaining the 
attainment of cessation. It is said that the people who inhabited the 
market-town of Uttara, bringing conjey, rice, soiled foods, medi- 
cines and beverages and giving a great gift to the Order of monks, 
inquired of them, “Where, revered sirs, is the Lord?” Thereupon 
the monks said to them, “The Lord, sirs, is attaining the attainment 
of cessation.” Then, after those seven days, seeing that the Lord 
had emerged from the attainment of cessation and that, like the 
autumnal sun he was glowing with his own peerless beauty, they 
asked what was the advantage in the special qualities of the attain- 
ments of cessation. The Lord spoke to them of the advantage in 
the special qualities of the attainment of cessation. Then he estab- 
lished a hundred crores of devas and men in arahantship. This was 
the third penetration. 


The first assembly in the city of Sudhannavati at the first recital 
of the Great Patimokkha was of arahants beyond the range of 
computation who had gone forth by the ‘Come, monk’ (formula 
for) going forth. The second assembly, in the city of Mekhala, was 
of arahants estimated at a hundred thousand crores who had gone 
forth by the ‘Come, monk’ (formula for) going forth. But Varuna, a 
chief disciple and follower of the Lord Révata’s Dhamma-Wheel, 
chief of those of wisdom, became ill. Teaching Dhamma, explain- 
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ing the three marks (of phenomena) to the populace who had 
arrived to inquire about his illness, and letting a hundred thousand 
crores of men go forth by the ‘Come, monk’ (formula for) going 
forth, causing them to be established in arahantship, he recited the 
Patimokkha in a four-fold* assembly. This was the third assembly. 


Then our Bodhisatta, being a brahman named Atideva in the city 
of Rammavati, had complete mastery in the obligatory duties of 
brahmans. On seeing Reévata, the fully Self-Awakened One, and 
hearing his talk on Dhamma, being established in the refuges, and 
extolling Him of the Ten Powers with a thousand praises, he paid 
homage to the Lord with an upper robe worth a thousand. That 
Buddha too declared of him: “A hundred thousand eons and two 
incalculables from now he will be the Buddha named Gotama.” 


And that Buddha Révata’s city was named Sudhaiinavati, his 
father was the warrior-noble named Vipula, his mother was named 
Vipula; Varuna and Brahmadeva were the chief disciples; Samb- 
hava was the attendant; Bhadda and Subhadda were the chief 
women disciples; the Tree of Awakening was a Naga; the physical 
frame was eighty cubits tall; the life-span was sixty thousand years. 
His chief consort was named Sudassana, his son was named 
Varuna. He departed in a chariot drawn by thoroughbreds. 


The unsurpassed glow of lustre emanating from his body con- 
stantly suffused a yojana whether by day or by night. That Con- 
queror, great hero, compassionate toward all beings, resolutely 
deterrnined, “May all my relics be dispersed.” 


And in Mahasara pleasaunce a yojana from the great city, Reva- 
ta, honoured by the elect of men, attained final nibbana. 
Accordingly it was said: 


Sudhajifiavati was the name of the city, Vipula the name of the 
warrior-noble, Vipula the name of the mother of Révata, the great 
seer. 


Varuna and Brahmadeéva were the chief disciples; Sambhava 
was the name of the attendant on Revata, the great seer. 

Bhadda and Subhadda were the chief women disciples. And that 
Buddha, equal to the unequalled, awakened at the root of a Naga 
(tree). 

Paduma and Kunjara were the chief attendants; Sirima and 
Yasavati were the chief women attendants. 

That Buddha, standing eighty cubits in height, illumined all quar- 
ters like a rainbow on high. 

The unsurpassed garland of lustre emanating from his physical 
frame suffused a ydjanas all round whether by day or night. 


The (normal) life-span lasted then for sixty thousand years. 
Living so long he caused many people to cross over. 


As in Sumana’s time. 

ali, see Childers. 

Famed as the abode of golden ruddy geese. 
See Birth of Prince Dipankara. 

See Digha-nikaya ti 261. 

See Vinaya-pitaka i 10. 
caturangasamannagata sannipata. 


THE BUDDHA SOBHITA: 
THE SIXTH PAST BUDDHA 


ubsequently to Revata and on the disappearance of his 
Dispensation, the Bodhisatta named Sobhita, having 
fulfilled the perfections during a hundred thousand eons 
and four incalculables, was.born in Tusita city, remaining (there) 
for the duration of the life-span. On being requested by devas, 
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The sixth past Buddha — Sobhita 


deceasing from Tusita city, he took on relinking in the womb of 
King Sudhamma’s queen named Sudhamma in Sudhamma city. 
After ten months, pure golden like a full moon he issued forth from 
his mother’s womb in Sudhamma pleasaunce. The marvels at his 
relinking and birth were as have been described already. When he 
had lived the household life for nine thousand years, his son named 
Sihakumara arose in the womb of queen Makhila, the head of 
seventy thousand dancing-women and the chief consort. 


When he had seen the four signs, filled with an emotional thrill 
(sanjatasamvega) he went forth in the palace itself and having there 
developed concentration on mindfulness of in-breathing and out- 
breathing acquired the four meditations, for seven days he en- 
gaged in striving there. Then, after he had partaken of the extreme- 
ly sweet milk-rice given to him by the great queen Makhila, he 
formed the intention for the Departure, thinking, “While the great 
populace is looking on me this palace, adorned and prepared, go 
through the air and descent on the earth with the Tree of Awaken- 
ing in the centre, and may these women, while I am seated at the 
foot of the Tree of Awakening, depart from the palace entirely of 
their own accord.” With the forming of his intention King Sud- 





hamma’s abode, flying up from there, soared into the sky resem- 
bling black collyrium. 


The terrace of the palace, adorned with a combination of fra- 
grant blossoms and wreaths and adorning the whole vault of the 
heavens like multitudes of beautiful showers of brilliant gold, shin- 
ing like the sun and like the autumnal moon, a net of tinkling bells 
hanging downward whose sound was like the five-fold instrumental 
music stirred by the wind (or) played by highly skilled people, was 
pleasant and delightful and charming. When from afar beings, 
standing in the houses, courtyards or at cross-roads, were listening 
and giving ear to the sweet sound, (the palace) as though desiring 
to be not too low and not too high for the people, and not too far 
from the tops of the glorious trees, as though pulling out people’s 
eyes by the colour of the branches of the trees, resplendent with a 
mass of shining gems, and as though proclaiming the majesty of 
merit, went up into the vault of the heavens. The dancing-women 
sang with sweet voices and played the five-fold instrumental music. 
And it is said that, like the earth was so very beautiful to see, his 
four-fold army too went through the vault of the heavens surround- 
ing the palace like a glorious army of deities, splendid in the finery 
of their raiment and fragrant blossoms, ablaze with the light of 
diverse colours and the finery of the adornments. 


. Thereupon, the palace, going along, descended and rested on 
the ground with, (in the centre), the Naga-Trees, eighty cubits tall, 
its trunk straight, broad, round, and adorned with blossoms, 
sprouts and buds. And of their own accord those dancing-women 
descended from the palace and went away. 


And the Great Man Sdébhita resplendent (sobhita) with count- 
less special qualities, his retinue consisting of the great populace, 
obtained the three knowledges during the three watches of that 
very night. Mara’s forces came to him as though coming simply 
through the power of natural law (dhammatabaléna). But the pa- 
lace remained just there. And Sdbhita, having attained Self-Awak- 
ening uttered the solemn utterance, spent seven weeks near the 
Tree of Awakening itself. When he had agreed to Brahma’s entreay 
for Dhamma and had thought, “To whom should | first teach 
Dhamma?” he looked round with the Buddha-eye and saw his own 
two younger step-brothers, Prince Asama and Prince Sunetta. 
Thinking, “These two princes are endowed with the qualifications. 
They are capable of piercing the deep, subtle Dhamma. Come, | 
will teach Dhamma first to them”, he went through the air and 
descended in Suddhamma pleasaunce. And he had the two prin- 
ces summoned by the guardian of the pleasaunce and, surrounded 
by these and their retinues, he turned the Wheel of Dhamma in the 
midst of the great populace. 


After a time, having performed the Marvel of the Double at the 
foot of a variegated trumpet-flower (tree) at the gateway to Sudas- 
sana city, he sat down on the ornamental stone at the foot of the 
Coral Tree in the abode of the Thirty-Three, in an abode consisting 
of glowing gold and gems, and taught Abhidhamma. At the conclu- 
sion of the teaching there was a penetration of Dhamma by ninety 
thousand crores. This was the second penetration. 


After a time there was a prince named Jayaséna in Sudassana 
city. Having had a vihara built a yojana in extent and having planted 
the park with an array of glorious trees; he dedicated it to the 
Order of monks with the Buddha at the head. When the Lord had 
given the benediction for the gift and had praised the offering he 
taught Dhamma. There was then a penetration of Dhamma by an 
assemblage of a thousand crores of beings. This was the third 
penetration. ' 


Again, the king named Uggata, having had a vihara named 
Surinda built in Sunandavati city, gave it to the Order of monks 
with the Buddha at the head. At that giving there was an assembly 
of ahundred crores of arahants who had gone forth by the ‘Come, 
monk’ (formula for) going forth. In the midst of these the Lord 
Sodbhita recited the Patimokkha. This was the first assembly. 


Again, having had a vihara built in a glorious park named 
Dhammagana park in Mekhala city, giving it to the Order of monks 
with the Buddha at the head, he gave the gift together with all the 
requisites. Then, in that gathering he recited the Patimokkha in an 
~ assembly of ninety crores of arahants who had gone forth by the 
‘Come, monk’ “formula for going forth. This was the second 
assembly. 


And when the Lord had spent the rains in a city of him of a 
thousand eyes* he descended for the Invitation surrounded by 
glorious devas (sura).He then discovered in a four fold assembly 
together with eighty crores of Arahants. This was the third 
assembly. 


It is said that our Bodhisatta was then an eminent brahma named 
Sujata in Rammavati city. Having heard the Lord Sobhita’s teach- 
ing of Dhamma and being established in the refuges he gave a great 
gift to the Order of monks with the Buddha at the head. He too 
declared of him, “In the future he will be the Buddha named 
Gotama.” 


And that Lord Sobhita’s city was named Sudhamma, his father 
was the king named Sudhamma, and his mother was named Sud- 
hamma. Asama and Sunetta were the chief disciples; the attendant 
was named Anoma; Nakula and Sujata were the chief women 


disciples. The Tree of Awakening was a Naga. The physical frame ~ 


was fifty-eight cubits in height; the length of the life-span was ninety 
thousand years. His chief queen was named Makhila, the son was 
named Sihakumara; there were seventy thousand women. He 
lived the household life for nine thousand years. He departed by 
palace. The king named Jayaséna was the attendant. He lived, it is 
said, in Sotarama (monastery). 


Accordingly it is said: 


Sudhamma was the name of the city, Sudhamma the name of 
the warrior-noble, Sudhamma the name of the mother Sobhita, the 
great seer. 


Asama and Sunetta were the chief disciples; Anoma was the 
name of the attendant on Sobhita, the great seer. 

Nakula and Sujata were the chief women disciples. And that 
Buddha, awakening, awakened at the foot of a Naga (tree). 

The great sage was fifty-eight ratanas in height. He illumined all 
the quarters like him of a hundred rays on high. 

Just as a forest in full bloom is perfumed with diverse scents,so 
his words were perfumed with the scent of moral habit. 


And just as the ocean cannot satiate one who is looking at it, so 
his words could not satiate one who was hearing them. 

The normal life-span lasted then for ninety thousand years. 
Living so long he caused many people to cross over. 

After giving exhortation and instruction to the rest of the people, 
burning out like fire, he with the disciples waned out. 


That Buddha, equal to the unequalled, and those disciples who 
had attained powers* have all disappeared. 





* dasasatanayanapura must be a deva-city over which Sakka 
(him of a thousand eyes) held sway. 


* attained the powers means attained the powers of psychic 
potency. 


The seventh past Buddha — Anomadassi 


THE BUDDHA 
ANOMADASSI. 
THE.SEVENTH PAST 
BUDDHA 


nd when the Buddha Sobhita had attained final nibbana, 
subsequently to him there was one incalculable devoid 
of Buddhas. But when that incalculable had passed 
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three Buddhas came into being in one and the same eon,* Andma-. 


dassin, Paduma, Narada. Of these, Andmadassin, having fulfilled 
the perfections during sixteen incalculables and a hundred-thou- 
sand eons, was reborn in Tusita city. Requested by devas, deceas- 
ing from there, he took on relinking in the womb of Yasodhara, the 
charming and high-minded chief consort in the household of King 
Yasava in the capital city named Candavati. It is said that while 
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Prince Anomadassin was in Queen Yasodhara’s womb her light 
remained suffusing the region for a distance of eighty cubits owing 
to the power of her merit. And it could not be dimmed by the lustre 
of the moon or sun. After ten months she gave birth to the 
_ Bodhisatta in Sunanda pleasaunce. The marvels were as in prince 
Dipankara’ s birth. 


‘On the name-taking day while they were choosing his name, 
because the seven kinds of jewels had fallen from the sky at his 
birth they therefore gave him the name of Anomadassin owing to 
appearance (dassin) of the flawless (andma) jewels. Growing up in 
due course he lived the household life for ten thousand years, as 
though amusing himself with deva-like sense-pleasures. They say 
his three palaces were Siri, Upasiri, Sirivaddha. Twenty-three 
thousand women were in attendance on him with Queen Sirima at 


the head.When Sirima had given him birth to a son named Upava- 


rana and he(the Bodhisatta)had seen the foursigns, having depart- 
ed on the Great Departure by palanquin, he went forth. Three 
crores of people went forth following his example. Surrounded by 
these the Great Man engaged in striving for ten months. 


Then on full-moon day of Visakha when he had walked for alms 
in the brahman village of Anupama and had partaken of sweet 
milk-rice given to him by the daughter of the merchant Anupama, 
he spent the day-sojourn in a sala-grove. Accepting eight handfuls 
of grass given to him by Anoma, a Naked Ascetic, he circumambu- 
lated an Ajjuna Tree of Awakening and spread a grass-spreading 
thirty-eight cubits in extent. Resolutely determining on the four- 
fold energy (caturangaviriya), sitting cross-legged he shattered 
Mara’s forces together with Mara. Causing the three knowledges 
to arise during the three watches (of the night), he uttered the 
solemn utterance. 


“Through many a birth... the destruction of cravings”. 


And when the Lord had spent seven weeks at the foot of the 
Tree of Awakening, on being requested by Brahma for teaching of 
Dhamma, surveying the world with the eye of a Buddha he saw the 
people, three crores in number, who were possessed of the qualifi- 
cations and had gone forth together with himself. Reflecting “Now, 
where are these living at present?” he saw that they were staying in 
Subhavati city in the Sudassana pleasaunce. Surrounded by these, 
he turned the Wheel of Dhamma in the midst of a company of 
devas and men. The first penetration by hundreds of crores was 
there. 


At a later time when he had performed the Marvel of the Double 
at the foot of an asana tree at the gateway of Osadhi city, sitting on 
the ornamental stone in the abode of the Thirty-Three, an abode it 
was difficult for the enemies of the devas to overpower, he caused 
the rain of Abhidhamma to rain down for three months. Then 
eighty crores of devas penetrated. 


At a later time seventy-eight crores penetrated at a detailed 
exposition of a question on the Mangala. sutta . That was the third 
penetration. 


The Lord Anomadassin had three assemblies of disciples. There 
in the city of Soreyya when he was teaching Dhamma to King 
Isidatta and had pleased him, he recited the Patimokkha in the 
midst of eight hundred thousand arahants who had gone forth by 
the ‘Come, monk’ formula for going forth. This was the first 
assembly. In the city of Radhavati when he was teaching Dhamma 
to King Madhurindhara, he recited the Patimokkha in the midst of 
seven hundred thousand monks who had gone forth by the ‘Come, 
monk’ formula for going forth. This was the second assembly. 
Again in the same city of Soreyya the Lord recited the Patimokkha 
in the midst of six hundred thousand arahants who, together with 
the king of Soreyya, had gone forth by the ‘Come, monk’ formula 
for going forth. This was the third assembly. 


Our Bodhisatta was then a very powerful yakkha-general of 
great psychic potency, of great majesty, ruler over countless 


hundreds and thousands of crores of yakkhas. Having heard that a 
Buddha had arisen in the world, coming along and creating a very 
lovely pavilion like the orb of the moon and consisting of the seven 

kinds of gems, extremely lovely to behold, for seven days he gave 
a great gift there to the Order with the Buddhaat the head. Then, at 
that time when the Lord was giving him the benediction for the 
meal he declared: “In the future when a hundred thousand eons 
and one incalculable have passed he will be the Buddha named 
Gotama.” 


And the city of that Lord Anomadassin was named Candavati; 
his father, the king was named Yasavant, his mother was named 
Yasodhara. Nisabha and Anoma were the two chief disciples; the 
attendant was.named Varuna; Sundari and Sumana were the two 
chief women disciples. The Tree of Awakening was an Ajjuna. The 
physical frame was fifty-eight cubits in height. The life-span was a 
hundred thousand years. The chief consort was named Sirima; the 
son was named Upavarana. He lived the household life for ten 
thousand years. He departed by means of a palanquin - and going 
by means of a palanquin is to be understood exactly as in the 
method spoken of in the chapter of the Buddha Sobhita for ‘going 
by palace’. The attendant was the king named Dhammaka. It is 
said that the Lord stayed in Dhammarama. 


Accordingly it was said: 


Candavati was the name of the city, Yasava the name of the 
warrior-noble, Yasodhara the name of the mother of Andmadas- 
sin, the teacher. 


Nisabha and Anoma were the chief disciples. Varuna was the 
name of the attendant on Anomadassin, the teacher. 


Sundari and Sumana were the chief women disciples. That 
Lord’s Tree of Awakening is said to be the Ajjuna. 


The great sage was fifty-eight ratanas tall. His lustre streamed 
forth like him of the hundred rays on high. 


The normal life-span lasted then for a hundred thousand years. 
Living so long he caused many people to cross over. 


The words of the Buddha blossomed fully by means of ara- 
hants, steadfast ones without attachment, stainless; and the Dis- 
pensation of the Conqueror shone. 


* A Vara-kappa - in whatever eon three Buddhas arise, the first 


of these declares the second a protector of the world, the 
second declares the third, that eon is to be called a Vara-kap- 
pa (Vara-eon). 


THE BUDDHA PADUMA: 
THE EIGHTH PAST BUDDHA 
life-spans had dwindled gradually from a hundred thou- 


A sand years to a life-span of ten years, increasing again 


they were of a hundred thousand years. Then the teacher named 
Paduma (Lotus) arose in the world. When he had fulfilled the 
perfection he was reborn in Tusita-abode. Deceasing from there, 
he took on relinking in the city of Campa in the household of the 
king named Asama in the womb of the chief consort named Asama 
(Unequalled), unequalled in beauty and so forth. After ten months 
he issued forth from his mother’s womb in Campaka pleasaunce. 
As he was reborn a rain of lotuses fell from the sky over the whole 
of sea-girt Jambudipa. So on his name-taking day soothsayers and 
relations, choosing the name, gave him the very name of Prince 
Great Lotus. 


He lived the household life for ten thousand years. The name of 
his three palaces were Uttara, Vasuttara, Yasuttara. Thirty thou 


nd subsequently to the Lord Anomadassin when men’s 





The eighth past Buddha — Paduma 


sand women were in attendance on him with the lady Uttara at the 
head. Then when Prince Ramma had been born to the chief queen 
Uttara the Great Being, after seeing the four signs, departed on the 
Great Departure by a chariot drawn by thoroughbreds. On his 
going forth a crore of men went forth following his example. 
Surrounded by these for eight months he engaged in striving. 


On the full-moon day of Visakha he partook of sweet milk-rice 
given to him by Dhaninavati, the daughter of the merchant Sud- 
hanna in Dhajifiavati city. Spending the day-sojourn in a fragrant- 
mango grove, towards evening he accepted eight handfuls of grass 
given to him by Titthaka, a Naked Ascetic, and approaching a 
great Sona Tree of Awakening he laid down a grass spreading 
thirty-eight cubits in extent. Seated cross-legged, resolutely de- 
termining on the four-fold energy (caturangaviriya), routing Mara’s 
forces, realizing the three knowledges during the three watches of 
the night he uttered the solemn utterance: “Through many a 
birth...” When he had spent seven weeks near the Tree of Awaken- 
ing itself, he consented to Brahma’s request for the teaching of 
Dhamma. Examining individuals by divisions he saw the monks, 
numbering a crore, who had gone forth together with himself. In 
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that very moment, descending from an airy path in Dhanafijaya 
pleasaunce near the city of Dhafinavati, surrounded by these he 
turned the Wheel of Dhamma in their midst. There was then a 
penetration by a hundred crores. 


At a later time the Lord Paduma, having let his own younger 
brothers, Prince Sala and Prince Upasala, go forth with their 
retinues in a gathering of relations and was teaching them Dham- 
ma, he caused ninety crores to drink of the nectar of Dhamma. 
And when he taught Dhamma to the Elder Ramma then was the 
third penetration by eighty crores. 


And when the king named Bhavitatta who was well self-deve- 
loped went forth by the ‘Come, monk’ formula for going forth in 
the presence of the Buddha Paduma - the Buddha called after the 
lotus - the Lord recited the Patimokkha in that assembly sur- 
rounded by a hundred thousand crores. And this was the first 
assembly. 


At a later time the Great Paduma, bull of sages, the bull with an 
even gait, went to spend the rains near the city of Usabhavati*. The 
people who lived in the city approached the Lord, anxious to see 
him. The Lord taught them Dhamma. And many people there, 
pure with minds of faith, went forth. Then Him of the Ten powers 
invited at a purified “Invitation” with those and with another three 
hundred thousand monks. This was the second assembly. 


But.those who did not go forth there, having heard of the 
advantages of the kathina robe-material, on the first day of the 
lunar fortnight* gave kathina robe-material for five months, a 
bestowing having five advantages*. Then the monks, having re- 
quested that General under Dhamma who was a chief disciple, the 
Elder Sala, of broad mind*, for the formal spreading out of the 
kathina robe-material, they gave kathina robe-material to him. 
While the monks were making up the Elder’s kathina robe-material 
there were companions at the sewing. And Paduma, the Fully 
Self-Awakened One, gave threads strung through the eye of a 
needle. And when the robe was finished the Lord set forth on tour 
with the three hundred thousand monks. And at a later time the 
Buddha-lion, like a lion among men, a heroic lion-goer, arrived for 
the rains-residence in an extremely delightful, remote and lovely 
forest favourable for earnest endeavour. It was like Gdsinga Sala- 
wood, a thicket where the branches bent down with the weight of 
the extremely fragrant blossoms and the fruits; it was filled with 
beautiful sweet water adorned with stainless lotuses and water-li- 
lies; it was frequented by various herds of wild creatures such as 
deer, antelope, lions, tigers, elephants, horses, gayals, and buffa- 
loes; and humming everywhere were young female bees, the ho- 
ney-makers and experienced frequenters of fragrant blossoms and 
scents, the fruits and juices enchaining their hearts; and the sweet 
cries of the female cuckoos were being sung like a low-toned 
musical instrument. People seeing Him of the Ten powers, Tatha- 
gata, king under Dhamma, staying there with his following, shining 
with a Buddha’s splendour, hearing his Dhamma and having confi- 
dence in it, went forth by the ‘Come, monk’ formula for going 
forth. Then he “invited,” surrounded by two hundred thousand 
monks. This was the third assembly. 


Then as the Tathagata was spending the rains in that woodland 
thicket, our Bodhisatta who had become a lion saw him seated 
there for seven days attaining the attainment of cessation. Having 
a mind of faith, reverencing him and circumambulating him with his 
right side towards him, filled with zest and happiness, he three 
times roared a lion’s roar. For seven days he did not relinquish his 
zest due to thoughts of the Buddha and remained paying homage, 
sacrificing his (own) life since becaue of that very zest and happi- 
ness he did not go off in search of prey. Then at the end of those 
seven days, the teacher, the lion of men, emerging from the at- 
tainment of cessation, surveying the lion, thought, “May he have 
confidence of mind also in the Order of monks,” and he formed the 
intention, “Let the Order come.” Countless crores of monks came 
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immediately. The lion inclined his mind towards the Order. Then 
the teacher, having surveyed his (the lion’s) mind, declared, “In the 
future he will be the Buddha named Gotama.” 


And that Lord Paduma’s city was named Campaka. The king, 
his father, was named Asama his mother too was named Asama. 
Sala and Upasila were the two chief disciples. The attendant was 
named Varuna. Radha and Suradha were the two chief women 
disciples. The. Free of Awakening was a Great Sona. The physical 


frame was fifty-eight cubits in height, the life-span was a hundred’ 


thousand years. The name of his chief consort was Uttara, incom- 
parable in the qualities of beauty and so forth. Prince Ramma was 
the name of his extremely charming offspring. 


Accordingly it was said: 

Campaka was the name of the city, Asama the name of the 
warrior-noble, Asama the name of the mother of Paduma, the 
great seer. 

Sala and Upasala were the chief disciples. Varuna was the name 
of the attendant on Paduma, the great seer. 


Radha and Suradha were the chief women disciples. That Lord’s 
Tree of Awakening is said to be the Great Sona. . 


The great sage was fifty-eight ratanas tall. His lustre, without an - 


equal, streamed forth over all the quarters. 


The lustre of the moon, the lustre of the sun, the lustre of jewels, 
a festooned column, gems - all these were dimmed by the Conqu- 
erors’s supreme lustre. 


The (normal) life-span lasted then for a hundred thousand years. 
Living so long he caused many people to cross over. 


Having awakened the beings whose minds were thoroughly 
mature omitting none, having instructed the remainder, he and the 
disciples waned out. 


As a snake sheds its worn-out skin, as a tree its old leaves, so 
burning up all the construction, he waned out like a fire. 


* usabha, a bull, “Bull of sages” and similar expressions merely 
mean “greatest, noblest sage,” etc. 

* patipada. This could also mean “following the right path.” 

* No doubt this refers to Vinaya-pitaka MV VIII 3. See also Vin v 
172. 
visalamati, a play on the Elder’s name. 


THE BUDDHA NARADA: 
THE NINTH PAST BUDDHA 


fter the Buddha Paduma had attained final nibbana and 
his Dispensation had disappeared people, gradually 
dwindling from a life-span of a hundred thousand years, 


were of a life-span of ten years. The life-spans, increasing again to 
an incalculable, then dwindling, were life-spans of ninety thou- 
sand years. Then the teacher named Narada, supreme among men 
and beings, arose in the world, bearer of the Ten Powers,* having 
the three knowledges, confident with the four confidences,* giver 
of the essence of freedom. Having fulfilled the perfection for four 
incalculables and a hundred thousand eons, he was reborn in 
Tusita-abode. Deceasing from there he took on relinking in Dhan- 
fiavati city in the womb of the queen named Anoma, who was 
without compare, the chief consort in the household of the king 
named Sudéva, a lord of wealth gained by his own energy. After ten 
months he issued forth from his mother’s womb in Dhananjaya 
pleasaunce. On his name-taking day while his name was being 
given there fell from the sky over the whole of Jambudipa trinkets 
suitable for the indulgence of men’s enjoyment, wish-fulfilling trees 
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(kapparukkha) and so forth. Because they thought, “He gave 
trinkets worthy of men (naranam)”, they gave him the name Nara- 
da.* 


He lived the household life for nine thousand years. His three 
palaces suited to the three seasons were Vijita, Vijitavi, Jitabhira- 
ma. They made the extremely wealthy warrior-noble maiden 
named Vijitaséna the chief consort of this Prince Narada; she was 
endowed with good family, morality, right behaviour, beauty and 
was compliant in mind.* Making her the head, there were a 
hundred and twenty thousand women under her. After the birth to 
this Queen Vijitaséna of the prince named Nanduttara, bringing 
bliss to the whole world (sabbalokananda-kara), he (the Bodhisat- 
ta) saw the four signs. Surrounded by a fold army, going to the 
pleasaunce on foot, indifferent towards his various fine garments. 
and glorious dwellings, taking off all his adornments, the jewelled 
earrings he had worn, the glorious bangles, crests and rings, the 
extremely fragrant perfumes and blossoms, he was adorned with, 
giving them into the hands of a storekeeper, with his own sharp 
sword so well whetted it resembled the petal of a blue lotus, 
stainless though arisen in the water, he cut off his hair and crest, 


the most lovely jewel he was adorned with, and flung them up into © 


the vault of the heavens. Sakka, king of devas, receiving them in a 
golden casket, took them to the abode of the Thirty-Three and 
built a cétiya three yojanas high and consisting of the seven kinds of 
. gems on the summit of Sinéru. 


_ And the Great Man, putting on saffron robes given by devas, 
went forth then and there in the pleasaunce. A hundred thousand 
men went forth following his example. Then and there he engaged 
in striving for*seven days. On the full-moon day of Visakha he 
partook of milk-rice given to him by the chief consort, Vijitasena. 
Spending the day-sojourn in that self-same pleasaunce he accept- 
ed eight handfuls of grass towards evening given to him by 
Sudassana, the park-keeper, and circumambulating a Great Sona 
Tree of Awakening he spread a grass stretching fifty-eight cubits in 
extent. Seated there , having routed Mara’s forces, making the 
three knowledges arise in the three watches of the night and 
penetrating omniscient knowledges, he uttered the solemn utter- 
ance: 


“Through many a birth in samsara... 
...the destruction of cravings.” 


There in the Dhananjaya pleasaunce, surrounded by- the 
hundred thousand monks who had gone forth together with him- 


self, he turned the Wheel of Dhamma. Then there was a penetra- © 


tion of Dhamma by a hundred thousand crores. Having thus 
attained Buddhahood and agreed to Brahma’s request, he turned 
the Wheel of Dhamma in Dhanajfjaya-pleasaunce in the presence 
of the hundred thousand monks who had gone forth together with 
himself. Then was the first penetration by a hundred thousand 
crores. 


It is said that then, in Mahad6na city, naga-king named Déna 
lived in a bank in the Ganges. He was of great psychic potency, of 
great majesty, revered, venerated, reverenced and honoured by 
the populace. If the people who lived in that region did not make 
him offerings of food he ruined their region by a drought or by 
excessive rains or by sankhara rain. Then the teacher Narada, 
looking at the bank, seeing the qualification of many breathing 
things in the instruction of Dona the naga-king, and surrounded by 
a great Order of monks, went to the naga-king’s dwelling-place. 
Thereupon, on seeing him people spoke thus: “Lord, living here is 
naga-king, terribly venomous, of fiery heat, great psychic potency 
and great majesty. By his great majesty he can harm people. He 
should not be approached.” But the Lord went on as though not 
hearing their words; and having arrived he sat down there on an 
extremely fragrantly scented spreading of flowers which had been 
arranged for the sake of revering that naga-king. It is said that the 
great populace assembled thinking to see a fight between the two: 
Narada, the king of sages, and Dona, the king of nagas. Then the 
naga seeing the sage- seated, not conquering his rage, his 
body being visible, blew forth smoke. Him of the Ten Powers also 
blew forth smoke. Again, the king of nagas blazed up. The king of 
sages also blazed up. Then that naga-king, his psychic frame 
exceedingly wearied by the smoke and the blaze that had streamed 
forth from the physical frame of Him of the Ten Powers, not 
conquering his anguish, thought: “I will kill him with strong ve- 
nom”, and he discharged venom. The strength of that venom could 
have ruined even the whole of Jambudipa, but it was not able to 
cause even a single hair on the physical frame of Him of the Ten 
Powers to quiver. Then the naga-king thought: “Now, what is the 
recluse’s course of existence?” Surveying and seeing the Lord 
bright and splendid shining with the six-hued Buddha-rays like the 
autumnal sun and like the moon at the full, and thinking: “This 
recluse is certainly of great psychic potency and | have made a 
mistake through not knowing my own strength”, he sought protec- 
tion and indeed approached the Lord for refuge. Then Narada, 
king of sages, having guided out that king of nagas, performed the 
Marvel of the Double for gladdening the minds of the great popu- 


pica 


lace who were assembled there. Then ninety thousand crores of 
breathing things were established in arahantship. This was the 
second penetration. 


And when, in Thullakotthita city two brahman friends, Bhadda- 
sala and Vijitamitta, were seated together seeking the pool of 
Undying, they saw Narada, the fully Self-Awakened One, generous 
giver of the essence.* Seeing the thirty-two Marks of a Great Man 
on the Lord’s body they came to the conclusion that this Fully 
Self-Awakened One was one who draws away the veil from the 
world. They were filled with confidence in the Lord and with their 
retinues went forth in the Lord’s presence. When they had gone 
forth and had attained arahantship, the Lord recited the Patimok- 
kha in the midst of ahundred thousand crores of monks. That was 
the first assembly. 


On the occasion when Narada, the Fully Self-Awakend One, 
spoke the Chronicle of Buddhas, beginning with his own resolve in 
a gathering of his relations, there was the second assembly of 
ninety thousand crores of monks. 


Then, after the guiding out of the naga-king Mahadona, a pious 
naga-king named Verocana, having created a pavilion near the 
river Ganges measuring three gavutas and consisting of the seven 
kinds of gems, he and his retinue invited the people of the district to 
see his store-house of gifts. Having had snake-dancers assembled 
and musicians wearing a variety of garments and adornments, with 
great reverence he gave the great gift to the Lord with his retinue. 
At the meal’s end the Lord, as though going down to the Great 
Ganges, gave the benediction. Then the Lord recited the Patimok- 
kha in the midst of eighty hundred thousand monks who, believing, 
had gone forth by the ‘Come, monk’ formula for going forth after 
they had heard Dhamma at the benediction for what had been 
eaten. This was the third assembly. 


Then the Bodhisatta, having gone forth in the going forth of 
seers, constructing a hermitage ona flank of Himavaint, lived there 
having come to mastery in the five super-knowings and the eight 
attainments. And out of compassion for him the Lord Narada went 
to that hermitage-site surrounded by eighty crores of arahants and 
ten thousand lay-followers who were established in the fruit of 


no-return. As soon as the ascetic saw the Lord, joyous at heart 


constructing a hermitage for the Lord to dwell in with his retinue, 
he extolled the teacher’s special qualities all night. Hearing the 
Lord’s talk on Dhamma, he went to Uttarakuru the next day, 
brought back nutriments from there, and gave a great gift to the 
Awakened One with his retinue. Having thus given a great gift for 
seven days, he brought back priceless red sandalwood from Hima- 
vant and honoured the Lord with that red sandalwood. Then Him 
of the Ten Powers, surrounded by deities and men, having talked a 
talk on Dhamma to him, declared, “In the future he will be the 
Buddha named Gotama.” 


That Lord’s city was named Dhannavati, the warrior-noble his 
father was named Sudéva, his mother was named Andéma. The 
chief disciples were Bhaddasala and Jitamitta. The attendant was 
named Vasettha. The chief women disciples were Uttara and 
Phagguni. The Tree of Awakening was a Great Sona. The physical 
frame was eighty-eight cubits in height, the lustre of his physical 
frame constantly suffused a yojana. The life-span was ninety thou- 
sand years. And his chief consort was named Vijitasena, his son 
was named Prince Nanduttara. The three palaces were Vijita, 
Vijitavi, Vijitabhirama. He lived the household life for nine thou- 
sand years. He departed on the Great Departure simply on foot. 


Accordingly it was said: 

Dhannavati was the name of the city, Sudéva the name of the 
warrior-noble, Anoma the name of the mother of Narada, the great 
seer. 


Bhaddasala, Jitamitta were the chief disciples. Vasettha was the 
name of the attendant on Narada, the Great seer. 
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Uttara and Phagguni were the chief women disciples. That 
Lord’s Tree of Awakening is said to be the Great Sona. 


The great sage was eighty-eight ratanas tall. The ten thousand 
were brilliant like a golden festooned column. Lustrous rays ex- 
tending for a fathom streamed forth from his body in every direc- 
tion, constantly day and night, and suffused a ydjana then. 

At that time none of the people within the circuit of the yojana lit 
torches or lamps as they were overspread with the Buddha’s rays. 

The (normal) life-span lasted then for ninety thousand years. 
Living so long he caused many people to cross over. 


As the heavens look beautiful when ornamented with stars, so 
did his Dispensation shine with arahants. 


After making firm the bridge of Dhamma so that the remainder 
who had entered on the Way could cross over the stream of 
samsara, that bull of men waned out. 





Majjhima-nikaya i 69 ff. 

Ibid. 71. 

nara with da, giver to mankind. 

manonukula; anukula is compliant, faithful, willing. ‘ 


giver of the essence of freedom. 


THE BUDDHA 
PADUMUTTARA: 
THE TENTH PAST BUDDHA 


fter the Buddha Narada’s Dispensation had continued 
for ninety thousand years it disappeared. And that eon 
came to an end. After that for incalculable eons Bud- 


dhas did not arise in the world, it was void of Buddhas, without the 
light of Buddhas. Then when eons and incalculables had passed 
there arose in the world in one eon a hundred thousand eons ago 
one Buddha named Padumuttara who had conquered Mara, laid 
down the burden, was as’ the essence of Meru,* was without 
samsara, the choicest of beings, supreme in all the world (sabbalo- 
kuttara). 


When he had fulfilled the perfections he was reborn in Tusita 
city. Deceasing from there, he took on relinking in the city of 
Hamsavati in the womb of the Queen Sujata, who came of a very 
high family, and was the chief consort of a king named Ananda, 
giver of bliss to all people. She, after ten months gave birth to 
Prince Padumuttara in Himsavati pleasaunce. The marvels at his 
relinking and birth were as those spoken in the birth of Prince 
Dipankara. They say that at his birth a rain of lotuses (paduma) 
rained down. For this reason his relations gave him the name of 
Prince Padumuttara on his name-taking day. 


He lived the household life for ten thousand years. His three 
palaces, suitable to the three seasons, were called Naravadhana, 
Yasavahana, Vasavatti. There were a hundred and twenty thou- 
sand women in attendance on him with the lady Vasudatta at the 
head. After a son, Prince Uttara, unsurpassed (anuttara) in all 
qualities, had been born to the lady Vasudatta he, (the Bodhisatta), 
having seen the four signs thought he would depart on the Great 
Departure. Even as he was thinking this, the palace named Vasa- 
vatti soared up into the sky like a potter’s wheel and going through 
the vault of the heavens like a deva-mansion and like the moon at 
the full descended on the ground, like the palace spoken of in the 
Exposition of the Chronicle of the Buddha Sobhita, with the Tree 
of Awakening in the centre. The Great Man, they say, descending 
from that palace, clothing himself in saffron garments, the banner 
and ensign of arahantship, which had been given to him by devas, 
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went forth then and there. And when the palace had arrived it 
remained precisely its own place. Excepting the women, the whole 
company that had come forth with the Great Being, went forth. 
Together with these the Great Man engaged in striving for seven 
days. After he had partaken of sweet milk-rice given to him on the 
full-moon day of Visakha by Rucinanda, the daughter of a mer- 
chant in the city of Ujjéni, he spent the day-sojourn in a sala grove. 
Towards evening he accepted eight handfuls of grass given to him 
by Summita, a Naked Asetic, and approached a Salala Tree of 
Awakening, circumambulated it keeping his right side towards it 
and stretched a grass-spreading thirty-eight cubits in extent. Sit- 
ting down. cross-legged, resolutely determining on the fourfold 
energy, routing Mara’s forces together with Mara, he recollected 
his former habitations during the first watch ofthe night , purified’ 
the deva-like vision during the second watch, reflected on the 
mode of the conditions during the third watch and emerging from 
the forth meditation by in-breathing and out-breathing, he inter- 
preted the five aggregates, seeing the full fifty marks in relation to 
rise and fall. Having increased insight into the knowledge of coa- 
nizance, he penetrated the entire special qualities of a Buddha by 


means of the Aryan Way, and uttered the solemn utterance obliga- | 


tory on all Buddhas. 


“Through many a birth... 
...the destruction of cravings.” 
They say. that then a rain of lotuses rained down as though 
adorning even all the interspaces in the ten-thousand world-sys- 
tems. 


When the Lord Padumuttara, supreme among men, had spent 
seven days sitting cross-leqged near the Tree of Awakening, he 
thought: “I will put one foot on the ground,” and he stretched forth 
his right foot. Then cleaving the earth there rose up, whether 
arisen in the water or not, the filaments and pericarps of stainless 
lotuses, the widespread foliage unstained though arisen in the 
water. Indeed their leaves were ninety cubits, the filaments thirty 
cubits, the pericarps ten cubits and the pollen of each was the 
measure of nine water-pitchers. And the teacher was fifty-eight 
cubits in height. There were eighteen cubits between his two arms, 
his forehead was five cubits, and his hands and feet were each 
eleven cubits. If the pericarps of ten cubits were so much as 
touched by one of his feet of eleven cubits, the pollen reached up to 
the height of nine water-pitchers coming up to the complete-fifty- 
eight cubits of his physical frame, covering him as with finely 


ground red powder. The Samyutta reciters say “It is for this reason” 


that the teacher Padumuttara is thus known to the world”. 


Then the Lord Padumuttara, supreme in all the world, having 
acceded to Braham’s request for the teaching of Dhamma, survey- 
ing the divisions among creatures, saw in Mithila city the two 
princes, Dévala and Sujata, possessed of the qualification; going at 
that very moment by an airy path, he descended in Mithila-pleasa- 
unce and had the two princes summoned by the keeper of the 
pleasaunce. These, saying, “Our aunt’s son, Prince Padumuttara, 
having gone forth and achieved full Self-Awakening, has arrived in 
our city. Come, we will approach him so as to see him.” And with 
their retinues they approached the Lord Padumuttara and sat 
down surrounding him. Then Him of the Ten Powers, surrounded 
by these and shining like the full moon surrounded by a host of 
stars, turned the Wheel of Dhamma there. Then was the first 
penetration of Dhamma by a hundred thousand crores. 


At a subsequent time, at a meeting with the ascetic Sarada, 
when he was teaching Dhamma to the populace who had been 
tortured by the tortures of Niraya, he caused beings numbering 
thirty-seven hundred thousand to drink of the nectar of Dhamma. 
This was the second penetration of Dhamma. 


And when the great king, Ananda, together with twenty thou- 
sand men and twenty thousand ministers, appeared in Mithila city 
in the presence of Padumuttara, the full Self-Awakened One. the 
Lord Padumuttara let all these go forth by the ‘Come, monk’ 
formula for going forth. Going along, surrounded by these, doing 
a kindness to his father, he stayed in Hamsavati, the capital. There, 
like our Lord at Kapila city, pacing up and down in the vault of the 
heavens he spoke the Chronicle of Buddhas. Then there was the 
third penetration of Dhamma by fifty hundred thousand. 


And when the Teacher, his face like the moon at the full, recited 
the Patimokkha in Mithila pleasaunce in Mithila city in the midst of 
a host of ahundred thousand crores of monks on the full-moon day 
of Magha, that was the first assembly. 


And when the Lord had spent the rains-residence at Vebhara 
Mountain Peak* teaching Dhamma to the populace who had come 
to see the Mountain, and letting ninety thousand crores go forth by 
the ‘Come, monk’ admission (ehibhikhubhava) to the Order, he 
recited the Patimokkha surrounded by these. That was the second 
assembly. 


Again, when the Lord, having the special qualities, protector of 
the three worlds, was touring the countryside for delivering the 
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populace from the bonds there was an assembly of eighty thou- 
sand crores of monks. 


Then the Bodhisatta who was a district governor named Jatika 
and had countless crores of wealth, gave a glorious gift with robe- 
material to the Order with the Buddha at the head. And on the 
occasion of the benediction for the meal he too declared of him: “In 
the future, a hundred thousand eons from now, he will be the 
Buddha name Gotama.” 


And in the time of the Lord Padumuttara there were no sectar- 
ians. All devas and men simply went to the Buddha for refuge. 


That Lord Padumuttara’s city was.named Hamsavati, and his 
father was the warrior-noble named Ananda, his mother was the 
queen named Sujata; Dévala and Sujata were the two chief disci- 
ples, the attendant was named Sumana, Amitta and Asama were 
the two chief women disciples; the Tree of Awakening was Salala. 
The physical frame was fifty-eight cubits in height, and the lustre of 
his physical frame filled twelve ydjanas all round. The life-span was 
a hundred thousand years. The chief consort was named Vasudat- 
ta, the son was named Uttara. The Lord named Padumuttara is 
said to have attained final nibbana in the exceedingly delightful 
Nanda-park, and his relics were not dispersed. The people who 
lived in the whole of Jambudipa, 
gathering together, built a cétiya consisting of the seven kinds of 
jewels, twelve ydjanas in height. 


Accordingly it was Said: 

Hamsavati was the name of the city, Ananda the name of the 
warrior-noble, Sujata the name of the mother of Padumuttara, the 
great seer. 


Devala and Sujata were the shiet disciples. Sumana was the 
name of the attendant on Padumuttara, the great seer. 


Amita and Asama were the chief women disciples. That Lord’s 
Tree of Awakening is said to be the Salala. 


The great sage was fifty-eight ratanas tall. The thirty-two glor- 
ious Marks resembled a golden festooned column. 


For twelve yojanas all around ramparts, doors, walls, trees, 
mountain-crags were no obstruction to him. 


The (normal) life-span lasted more than for a hundred thousand 
years. Living so long he caused many people to cross over. 


After causing the populace to cross over and cutting through all 
doubt, he, blazing like a mass of fire, waned out with the disciples. 





* One of the 5 hills surrounding Rajagaha. 
* Mountain Méru was the symbol of strength and unshakeability. 


THE BUDDHA SUMEDHA 
THE ELEVEN TA PAS! 


BUDDHA 


nd after the fully Self-Awakened One Padumuttara had 

attained final nibbana and his Dispensation had disap- 

peared no buddhas arose for seventy hundred thou- 
sand eons; they were void of Buddhas. But thirty thousand eons 
ago from now the two fully Self- Awakened Ones Sumedha and 
Sujata arose in one and the same eon.* 

Therein the Bodhisatta named Sumédha who had wisely at- 
tained, having fulfilled the perfections was reborn in Tusita city. 
Deceasing from there he took on relinking in the womb of the 
queen named Sudatta, chief consort of the king named Suddata in 
the city of Sudassana. After ten months, like the newly risen sun 
breaking through rents in the clouds, he issued forth from his 
mother’s womb in Sudassana-pleasaunce. He lived the household 
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The eleventh past Buddha — Sumédha 


life for nine thousand years. It is said that his three palaces were 
named Sucanda, Kancana, Sirivaddha. There were forty-eight 
thousand women with the great queen Sumana at the head. 
When he had seen the four signs after queen Sumana had given 
birth to a son named Punabbasumitta, departing on the Great 
Departure mounted on an elephant he went forth. And a hundred 
crores of men went forth following his example. Surrounded by 
these he engaged in striving for eight months. On the full-moon day 
of Visakha he partook of sweet milk-rice given to him by Nakula, 
the daughter of a merchant in the market-town of Nakula, and 
having spent the day-sojourn in a sala grove he accepted eight 
handfuls of grass given to him by Sirivaddha, a Naked Ascetic, and 
spread a grass-stretching twenty cubits in extent at the foot of a 
Nipa Tree of Awakening. Having routed Mara’s forces, he attained 
complete self-Awakening and uttered the solemn utterance begin- 
ning, “Through many a birth.” After spending seven weeks near 
the Tree of Awakening itself, in the eighth week he acceded to 
Brahma’s request for Dhamma. Surveying the fortunate people, he 
saw that his own younger brothers, Prince Sarana and Prince 
Saccakali, and the hundred crores of monks who had gone forth 
together with himself were capable of piercing the Dhamma of the 





~ four truths (catusaccadhamma). Going through the air and des- 


cending in Sudassana pleasaunce near Sudassana city he had his 
own brothers, summoned by the keeper of the pleasaunce and 
turned the Wheeel of Dhamma in the midst of these and their 
retinues. There was penetration of Dhamma then by a hundred 
thousand crores. 

And when the Lord got under his power the man-eating yakkha 
named Kumbhakanna whose majesty resembled that of Kumbha- 
karna and whose terrifying physical frame could be seen as he was 
prowling in the forest-tracks leading into the great forest. Early one 
morning the Lord having entered the attainment of great compas- 
sion, emerged from it and surveyed the world. Seeing what was 
happening he went alone with no companion to that yakkha’s 
abode, entered and sat down on a state-couch that was made 
ready. 


Then that yakkha, not conquering anger, furious as a terribly 
venomous poisonous snake that had been thrashed with sticks, 
wanted to terrify Him of the Ten Powers. Making his own individu- 
ality more terrible, making his head to resemble a mountain, creat- 
ing eyes like the orb of the sun, making his teeth long and broad 
and sharp like ploughshares, his stomach pendulous, blue, dis- 
tended, uneven, his arms to resemble palmtree trunks, his nose 
flattened, hideous, crooked, his mouth distended and reddened 
like a hole in a mountain-side, and his hair unkempt, tawny, shagay, 
rough he came dreadfully frightening in appearance and stood 
before the Lord Sumédha. Though breathing forth flames and 
blazing up, and though raining down the ninefold downpours: 
rocks, mountains, blazing fire, water, mud, ashes, weapons, burn- 
ing charcoal and sand, they were unable to stir even atip of the 
Lord’s hair. So the yakkha thought: “When I have asked the Lorda 
question I will kill him.” And he asked a question as Alavaka did.* 
Then while the Lord was answering that question he led that 
yakkha guiding him out. It is said that on the following day the 
people who lived in his district brought a prince and gave him to the 
yakkha together with food they had brought in carts. But the 
yakkha gave the prince to the Buddha. Men who had been standing 
at the entrance to the forest approached the Lord. Then while Him 
of the Ten Powers was teaching Dhamma suitable to that yakkha’s 
mind, vision of Dhamma arose to ninety thousand crores of living 
beings in that gathering. That was the second penetration of 
Dhamma. 

And when he taught the four truths in the Sirinanda pleasaunce 
in the city of Upakari, then there was the third penetration of 
Dhamma by eighty thousand crores. 

The Lord Sumédha also had three assemblies of disciples. In the 
first assembly at Sudassana city there were a hundred crores of 
those who had destroyed the cankers. Again on Mount Dévakita 
when the kathina-cloth was being formally spread out there were 
ninety crores at the second assembly. Again, at the third assembly 
when the Lord was walking on tour there were eighty crores. 

Then our Bédhisatta being a brahman youth named Uttara, 
superior to all people, bestowed the eighty crores of riches he had 
accumulated and gave a great gift to the Order of monks with the 
Buddha at the head. Hearing his Dhamma then and being estab- 
lished in the refuges, having “departed,” he went forth. And at the 
end of the meal that Teacher too, while giving the benediction, 
declared of him: “In the future he will be the Buddha named 
Gotama.” 

And the name of the city of that Lord Sumédha was Sudassana, 
the king his father was named Sudatta, his mother was named 
Sudatta. The two chief disciples were Sarana and Sabbakama, the _ 
attendant was named Sagara, the two chief women disciples were 
Rama and Surama. The Tree of Awakening was a Great Nipa. The 
physical frame was eighty-eight cubits in height, the life-span was 
ninety thousand years. He led the household life for nine thousand 
years. His chief consort was named Sumana, his son was named 
Punabbasumitta, he departed mounted on an elephant. 
Accordingly it was said: 


Sudassana was the name of the city, Sudatta the name of the 
warrior-noble, Sudatta the name of the mother of Sumedha, the 
great seer. 

Sarana and Sabbakama were the chief disciples. Sagara was the 
name of the attendant on Sumedha, the great seer. 

- Rama and Surdania were the chief women disciples. That Lord’s 
Tree of Awakening is said to be the Great Nipa. 

The great sage was eighty-eight ratanas tall. He illumined all the 
quarters as the moon with a host of stars. 

As a universal monarch’s gem shines over a yOjana, so did his 
jewel suffuse a ydjana all round. 

The normal life-span lasted then for ninety thousand years. 
Living so long he caused many people to cross over. 


With steadfast ones who had attained the three knowledges, the 
six super-knowings, the powers — with such arahants was this 
thronged. 

And when all of these, of boundless fame, well freed, devoid of 
clinging, had displayed the light of knowledge, they, of great fame, 
waned out. 





* Therefore a Manda-eon. “ 
* Another yakkha; see Conquering of Alavaka. 


THE BUDDHA SUJATA 
THe TWELFTH PAS! 
BUDDHA 


ubsequently to him* in that same Manda-eon beings 
had gradually come to be of unlimited life-spans, but in 
due course when it dwindied so that life-spans were of 


ninety thousand years, the teacher Sujata, well born,* comely in 
body, of perfectly pure birth, arose in the world. When he had 
fulfilled the perfection he was reborn in Tusita city. Deceasing from 
there and taking on relinking in Sumangala city in the womb of 
Pabhavati, chief consort of the king Uggata, he issued forth from 
his mother’s womb after ten months. When he was being given a 
name on the name-taking day, because his birth brought happiness 
to all beings in the whole of Jambudipa they gave him the name of 
Sujata. He led the household life for nine thousand years. Siri, 
Upasiri, and Nanda were three palaces. There were twenty three 
thousand women in attendance on him with Queen Sirinanda at 
the head. 


When he had seen the four signs and the son named UpaSena 
had been born to Queen Sirinanda, departing on the Great Depar- 
ature mounted on the glorious thoroughbred steed named Ham- 
savaha, he went forth. On his going forth a crore of men went forth 
following his example. When he, surrounded by these, had en- 
gaged in striving for nine months, and on the full-moon day of 
Visakha had partaken of very sweet honey and milk-rice given to 
him by the daughter of the merchant Sirinandana in the city of 
Sirinandana, he spent the day-sojourn in a sala grove. Towards 
evening he accepted eight handfuls of grass given to him by Su- 
nanda, a Naked Ascetic, and spreading thirty-three cubits in ex- 
tent. Even while the sun was still up he routed Mara’s forces 
together with Mara. Piercing through to full Self-Awakening, he 
uttered the solemn utterance conforming with all Buddhas, and 
spent seven weeks near the Tree of Awakening itself. 


Requested by Brahma and seeing that his own younger brother, 
the boy Sudassana, and a priest’s son, the boy Deva, were capable 
of piercing the Dhamma of the four truths (catusaccadhamma), he 
went through the air and, descending in the Sumangala pleasaunce 
near Sumangala city had his own brother and the priest’s son 
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The twelfth past Buddha — Sujatha 


summoned by the keeper of the pleasaunce. Seated in the midst of 
these with their retinues he turned the Wheel of Dhamma. There 
was a penetration of Dhamma there by eighty crores. This was the 
first penetration. And when the Lord had performed the Marvel of 
the Double at the foot of a great sala tree at the gateway of the 
Sudassana pleasaunce, he went for the rains to the devas of the 
Thirty-Three; then there was a penetration of Dhamma by thirty- 
seven thousand. This was the second penetration. And when 
Sujata, Him of the Ten Powers, went into his father’s presence 
then there was a penetration of Dhamma by sixty hundred thou- 
sand. This was the third penetration of Dhamma. 


When in the city of Sudhammavati he had taught Dhamma in. 
Sudhamma pleasaunce to the people who had come and when he 
had let the sixty hundred thousand go forth by the ‘Come, monk’, 
method (éhibhikkhubhavena) he recited the Patimokkha in the 
midst. This was the first assembly. Following on that, when the 
Lord descended from heaven there was the second assembly of 
fifty hundred thousand. Again, when four hundred thousand men 
who had come and had heard that Prince Sudassana had gone 
forth in the Lord’s presence and had attained arahantship, they 
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thought, “We too will go forth”. the Elder Sudassana, taking them, 
approached Sujata, the bull of men. Having taught them Dhamma 
and let them go forth by the ‘Come monk’ formula for going forth, 
the Lord recited the Patimokkha in an assembly possessing the 
four factors. This was the third assembly. 


It is said that our Bodhisatta was then a wheel-turning king.* 
Having heard that a Buddha had arisen in the world, he ap- 
proached the Lord, heard a talk on Dhamma and, having given his 
great kingdom which consisted of the four continents together 
with the seven treasures to the Order of monks with the Buddhaat 
the head, he went forth in the teacher’s presence. All the people 
who lived in the continents, taking the produce of the country, 
performing the duties pertaining to a monastery, constantly gave a 
great gift to the Order with the Buddha at the head. That teacher 
too declared of him, “In the future he will be the Buddha named 
Gotama.” 


And, again, the city of that Lord Sujata was named Sumanaala, 
the king, his father was named Uggata, his mother was named 
Pabhavati. The two chief disciples were Sudassana and Déva, the 
attendant was named Narada, the two chief women disciples were 
Naga and Nagasamala. The Tree of Awakening was a Great 


Bamboo; they say that the massive trunk lacked hollows, was” 


exceedingly delightful, and that the wide-spreading branches were 
covered with stainless leaves the colour of beryl that gleamed like a 
peacock’s tail. And that Lord’s physical frame was fifty cubits in 
height, the life-span was ninety thousand years. His chief consort 
was named Sirinanda, the son was named Upaséna. He departed 
riding a thoroughbred steed. And he attained final nibbana in 
Sila-monastery in the city of Candavati. 


Accordingly it was said: 

Sumangala was the name of the city, Uggata the name of the 
warrior-noble, Pabhavati the name of the mother of Sujata, the 
great seer. 


Sudassana and Deva were the chief disciples. Narada was the 
name of the attendant on Sujata, the Great seer. 


Naga and Nagasamala were the chief women disciples. That 
Lord’s Tree of Awakening is said to be the Great Velu (Bamboo). 


And that Tree was sound thick , beautiful, not hollow, leafy, a 
bamboo that was straight, big, good too look upon, delightful. 


It grew to a good height as one stem and after that a branch 
broke out; as the peacock’s tail-feathers well tied-together, thus 
shone that Tree. 


It had neither thorns nor yet a hollow. It was big, the branches 
outspread, it was not sparse, the shade was dense, it was delightful. 


That Conqueror was fifty ratanas tall. He was furnished with all 
the glorious attributes, provided with all the special qualities. 


His lustre, equal to the unequalled, streamed forth all round. He 
was measureless, unrivalled, not to be compared with anything 
similar. 


The (normal) life-span lasted then for ninety thousand years. 
Living so long he caused many people to cross over. 


Just as the waves in the oceans, just as the stars in the sky, so 
was the Word (of the Buddha) emblazoned for the then arahants. 





* }.e. a unversal monarch. 


* Sumedha, the preceding Buddha. 
* Sujata, purely born, not of mix 





The thirteenth past Buddha — Piyadassi 


THE BUDDHA PIYADASSI: 
THE THIRTEENTH PAST 
BUDDHA 


nd subsequently to Sujata, a hundred thousand eons 
prior to now, three Buddhas, Piyadassi, Atthadassin, 
Dhammadassi, were reborn in one same eon.* Therein, 


the teacher named Piyadassi, having fulfilled the perfections, was 
reborn in Tusita city. Deceasing from there and taking on relinking 
in the city of Sudhajifavati in the womb of Queen Canda, whose . 
face resembled the moon (canda), chief consort of the king named 
Sudassana. After ten months he issued forth from his mother’s 
womb in Varuna pleasaunce. Because a variety of marvels dear to 
the world were to be seen on his name-taking day, they simply gave 
him the name of Piyadassi (seeing what is dear). He lived the 
household life for nine thousand years. It is said his three palaces 
were named Sunimmala, Vimala, Giribraha. There were thirty- 


three thousand women attending on him with the great Queen 
Vimala at the head. 


When he had seen the four signs and the prince Kancana had 
_ been born to Queen Vimala, departing on the Great Departure ina 
chariot drawn by thoroughbreds, he went forth. A crore of men 
went forth following his example. When the Great Man, sur- 
rounded by these, had engaged in striving for six months, and on 
the full-moon day of Visakha had partaken of sweet milk-rice given 
to him by the daughter of the Brahman Vasabha in the brahman 
village of Varuna, he spent the day-sojourn in a sala grove. Accept- 
ing eight handfuls of grass given to him by Sujata, a Naked Ascetic, 
he approached a Kakudha Tree of Awakening and spread a grass 
stretching fifty-three cubits in extent. Sitting cross-legged, he 
pierced omniscient knowledge and uttered the solemn utterance. 
After he had spent seven weeks there and knew that those who 
had gone forth following his example were capable of piercing the 
Aryan Dhamma, he went through the air, descended at Usabha- 
vana pleasaunce near the city of Usabhavati and turned the Wheel 
of Dhamma surrounded by the crore of monks. There was then a 
penetration of Dhamma by a hundred thousand crores. This was 
the first penetration. ; 


Again, a deva-king named Sudassana lived on Sudassana moun- _ 


tain not far from the city named Subhavati. He held false views. 
Every year all the people in Jambudipa collected a hundred thou- 
sand offerings and oblations for him. This deva-king Sudassana 
while sitting on one and the same seat together with a king of men, 
received the oblation. Then the Lord Piyadassin thinking, “I will 
dispel that false view of this deva-king Sudassana,” entered his 
abode at a time when that deva-king had gone to a gathering of 
yakkhas. He ascended a state-couch and emitting the six-hued 
rays, sat down resembling the autumn sun on Mount Yugandhara. 
The devatas who were his followers and attendants having paid 
homage to Him of the Ten Powers with garlands, perfumes and 
unguents stood surrounding him.Then when the deva-king Sudas- 
sana returned from the gathering of yakkhas and saw the six-hued 
rays streaming forth from his own abode, he thought, “Now, sucha 
resplendent glory as this of ablaze of many rays has not before 
been visible on other days. Who has come in here — a deva or a 
human being?” Looking round and seeing the Lord sitting and 
shining with the splendour of the six-hued rays resembling the sun 
at autumn-time rising over the mountaincrests, he thought, “This 
shaveling recluse is sitting on the couch of glory surrounded by my 
retinue.” His mind was overcome by anger and he thought, “In- 
deed, now | will display my own power to him,” and he turned that 
whole mountain into one blazing wreath thinking, “The shaveling 
recluse must be burnt to ashes by this blaze of fire.” Looking round 
and seeing Him of the Ten Powers brightly shining, his glorious 
physical frame brilliant with the blaze of multitude of diverse rays, 
his pure countenance (vadana) a splendour of beauty, his complex- 
ion fair, he thought, “This recluse is immune from burning by fire. 
Come, | will kill him by overwhelming him with a flood of water,” 
and he created a very deep flood of water in front of his mansion. 
But even when that flood of water was at the full it did not wet so 
much as a thread of the Lord’s robe as he was seated in that 
mansion nor as much as a hair of his physical frame. Thereupon 
the deva-king Sudassana considered, “By this the recluse must 
suffocate and die.” But when he had drawn back the water and, 
looking round, saw the Lord seated surrounded by his own com- 
pany, shining with the blaze of the multitudinous rays and resem- 
bling the moon in autumn-time penetrating fissures in black clouds, 
not conquering his own rage he thought, “kill him I will” and in 
anger he rained down a rain of the nine kinds of weapons. But, 
through the Lord’s majesty, all the weapons, turning into wreaths 
of various kinds of fragrant flowers, extremely pleasing to behold, 
fell down at the feet of Him of the Ten Powers. 


When Sudassana the deva-king saw this wonder he was ex- 
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tremely angry; seizing the Lord’s feet in both his hands, and 
anxious to eject him from his own abode, he sprang aloft and when 
he had passed over the great sea and arrived on a mountain in the 
cakkavala, he thought, “Now, is this recluse alive or dead?” Look- 
ing round, he saw him still seated on that same seat, and thought, 
“Ah, this recluse is of great majesty. | am unable to dislodge this 
recluse from here. If anyone were to know this of me I would be in 
immense disgrace. But as long as no one sees this 1 can go away, 
leaving him.” . 


Then Him of the Ten Powers, surveying the character of his 
thoughts, resolutely determined so that all devas and men saw him. 
And on that very day a hundred and one kings in the whole of 
Jambudipa assembled to give him an offering. These kings of men 
seeing Sudassana the deva-king seated there holding the Lord’s 
feet, thought “Our déva-king is worshipping the feet of the teacher 
Piyadassi, king of sages. Ah, Buddhas are indeed wonderful, ah, 
the special qualities of Buddhas are very distinguished” and with 
minds of faith towards the Lord, they all stood reverencing the 
Lord raising their clasped hands to their heads. Therepon the Lord 
Piyadassi,placing that deva-king Sudassanain the forefront,taught 
Dhamma. Then ninety thousand crores of devas and men attained 
arahantship. This was the second penetration. 


~ Again, in Kumuda city which was nine yojanas in extent the 
Elder Sona who, like Dévadatta, was inimical to the Buddhas, 
consulted together with Prince Mahapaduma. When he had had 
his father murdered he also devised various plans for killing the 
Buddha Piyadassi* but, being unable to do so, he had the mahout 
of Donamukha, king of elephants, summoned and, cajoling him, 
explained the matter to him: “Now, when that recluse Piyadassi — 
enters this city for almsfood, then set at large the glorious elephant 
Donamukha and let him kill the recluse Piyadassi.” Then that 
mahout, the king’s favourite, without thinking of good or bad 
(hitahitavicaranarahita), considered, “This recluse might cause 
even me to fall from my office,” and agreed saying, “So be it.” 


On the the next day, observing the time when Him of the Ten 
Powers entered the city and having made the elephant even more 
intoxicated with a variety of little pieces of food coated with oint- 
ments and incense, he sent him, who was glorious among ele- 
phants as was the elephant Eravana (Sakka’s elephant), to kill the 
glorious elephant, the elephant of sages. As he was roaming about 
he approached as if terrifying Antaka.* Fine was his forehead and 
the frontal lobe on his head. He had long sloping flanks like a bow, 
well spread out straight ears, sweet brown eyes, beautiful back and 
withers (khandhasana), thick loins, what was hidden between his 
knees massive, his handsome tusks like ploughshares, his elegant 
tail blue-black, he was possessed of all the marks, pleasing to 
behold as is the unfettered sea, his lion-gait graceful and strong, his 
upper and lower lips both mobile, he was seven-fold firm, and 
showing signs of rut in seven places. 


Then that glorious elephant, as though still in rut, having killed 
elephants, buffaloes, horses, men and women, his physical frame 
dyed and coloured with the blood of his victims, his eyes covered 
over with an inner blaze, having smashed wagons, windows, pin- 
nacled houses, doorways and portals, wandered about followed by 
crows, ravens and vultures. When he had broken of the limbs of 
buffaloes, men, horses, elephants and so on and was crunching 
them up like a man-eating yakkha, he saw from afar Him of the Ten 
Powers coming along surrounded by his company of pupils and he 
approached the Lord quickly, his speed like that of an eagle in the 
air. Then the people who lived in the city, their minds filled with fear 
and terror, getting up on to long-houses, walls, ramparts (caya), 
and on to trees, and seeing the elephant rushing towards the 
Tathagata uttered the sound of grief, “Ha, ha.” But some lay-fol- 
lowers began to check him by various means and methods. 

Then that Buddha-naga, surveying that elephant-naga as he was 
approaching, his heart tranquilly diffusing compassion, pervaded 
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him with loving-kindness. Thereupon that elephant-naga, knowing 
his own defect of anger, the springs of his heart made tender by the 
loving-kindness that pervaded him, unable to stand before the 
_ Lord through shame, lay down with his head at the Lord’s feet as 
though he were entering the earth. And while he was lying down 
thus, his physical frame resembling a mass of darkness, he shone 
forth like the mass of the unfettered sea near glorious golden 
mountain-peaks tinged by the evening light. Seeing the elephant-k- 
ing lying thus with his head towards the feet of the king of sages, the 
townspeople, in acclamation shouted out a lion’s roar or ‘Bravo’, 
their hearts filled with the utmost zest. They honoured him in 
various ways with garlands of fragrant flowers, with sandal-wood, 
perfumes, scented powders and adornments. On all sides they 
waved garments. In the vault of the heavens the drums of the gods 
resounded. Then the Lord, surveying that glorious elephant lying 
at his feet like an unfettered mountain-peak, having stroked the 
glorious elephant’s head with the palm of his hand which was 
adorned with goad, banner, net, chank, and wheel, instructed him 
by means of a teaching of Dhamma regarding docility of mind. 


Then when the glorious tusker, being instructed thus by Him of 
the Ten Powers, had acquired restraint he was like a pupil.pos- 
sessed of discipline and right behaviour, highly trained. So did the 


Lord Piyadassi after he had thus tamed the glorious elephant- 


Donamukha teach Dhamma there in a gathering of the populace, 
as did our teacher after taming Dhanapala. Then there was a 
penetration of Dhamma by eighty hundred thousand crores. This 
was the third penetration. 


In the city of Sumangala the king’s son named Palita and the 
priest’s son, the boy Sabbadassin, were friends. Hearing that the 
fully Self-Awakened One, Piyadassi, had reached their own city 
while he was walking on tour, they went out to meet him with their 
retinues of a hundred thousand crores. When they had heard his 
Dhamma and had given a great gift for seven days, going forth on 
the seventh day together with the hundred thousand crores on the 
conclusion of the Lord’s benediction for the repasts, they attained 
arahantship. The Lord recited the Patimokkha in their midst. This 
was the first assembly. Ata later time at the gathering for Sudassa- 
na the deva-king, ninety crores attained arahantship. Surrounded 
by these, the teacher recited the Patimokkha. This was the second 
assembly. Again, eighty crores who had gone forth on the taming 
of Donamukha attained arahantship. The Lord recited the Pati- 
mokkha in their midst. This was the third assembly. 


At that time our Bodhisatta was a brahman youth named Kassa- 
pa; he was master of the three Védas with the legendary tradition 
as the fifth. When he had heard the teacher’s teaching of Dhamma, 
by means of the sacrifice of a hundred thousand crores, he had a 
lovely monastery constructed as a monastery for the Order, and 
was established in the refuges and the five moral habits. Then the 
teacher declared of him “Eighteen hundred eons from now he will 
be the Buddha named Gotama.” 


And the Lord’s city was named Sudhanna, the king his father 
was named Sudatta, his mother the queen was named Sucanda. 
Palita and Sabbadassin were the chief disciples. The attendant was 
named Sobhita, Sujata and Dhammadinna were the two chief 
women disciples. The Tree of Awakening was a Kakudha. The 
physical frame was eighty cubits in height, the life-span ninety 
thousand years. Vimala was the name of his chief consort, the son 
was named Kajicanavéla. He departed by a chariot harnessed to 
thoroughbreds. 


Accordingly it was said: 

Sudhajitia was the name of the city, Sudatta the name of the 
warrior-noble, Sucanda was the name of the mother of Piyadassi, 
the teacher. 


Palita and Sabbadassin were the chief disciples. Sobhita was the 
name of the attendant on Piyadassi, the teacher. Sujata and 


Dhammadinna were the chief women disciples. That Lord’s Tree 
of Awakening is said to be the Kakudha. 


And that Buddha of boundless fame had the thirty-two glorious 
Marks. Eighty cubits tall, he looked like a king of sala trees. 


No lustre of fire, the moon and the sun, was like unto the lustre of 
that great seer who was without an equal. 


The life-span of this deva of devas was such that the One with 
vision remained in the world for ninety thousand years. 


* A Vara-eon. 
* 


Cf. the story of Ajatasattu, the parricide, and his attempts to kill 
the Buddha Gotama. 
Antaka - the End-maker, death, sometimes an epithet of Mara. 


THE BUDDHA 
ATTHADASSI: 
THE FOURTEENTH PAST 


BUDDHA 


fter the Fully Self-Awakened One, Piyadassi, had at- 
tained final nibbana and his Dispensation had disap- 


| \ peared, and when people’s life-spans, which had been of 


unlimited duration, had dwindled and then increased again so that 
in due course the life-span came to be of ahundred thousand years 
in duration, the Buddha named Atthadassin, seer of the highest 
truth paramatthadassin, arose in the world. Having fulfilled the 
perfection he was reborn in Tusita city. Deceasing from there and 


- taking on relinking in the womb of queen Sudassana, chief consort 


of the king Sagara in the extremely resplendent (paramasobhana) 
city named Sobhana, after the ten months he issued forth from his 
mother’s womb in Sucindhana pleasaunce. Even as the Great Man 
was issuing forth he thought. “The owners of wealth acquired great 
stores which, laid aside for a very long time, come to a succession 
of families.” On his name-taking day they gave him the name of 
Atthadassi. He led the household life for ten thousand years. 
Amaragiri, Suragiri, Girivahana were the names of his three ex- 
tremely beautiful palaces. There were thirty thousand women 
attendants with Queen Visakha at the head. 


When he had seen the four signs and the boy named Sela had 
been born to Queen Visakha, having mounted a king of horses 
named Sudassana and departed on the Great Departure, he went 
forth. Nine crores of men went forth following his example. When 
the Great Man, surrounded by these, had engaged in striving for 
eight months, and on the full-moon day of Visakha had partaken of 
sweet milk-rice brought as an offering to the female naga Sucind- 
hara by the great populace and given to him together with a golden 
bowl by the female naga, all of whose physical frame was visible, he 
spent the day-sojourn in a grove of young salas which was adorned 
by a hundred young trees. Towards evening he accepted eight 
handfuls of kusa-grass given to him by the naga-king named 
Dhammaruci, and approaching a Campaka* Tree of Awakening 
he spread a spreading of the kusa-grass fifty-three cubits in extent. 
Sitting cross-legged, he attained Self-Awakening, uttered the so- 
lemn utterance conforming with all Buddhas, and passed seven 
weeks near the Tree of Awakening itself. . 


When he had acceded to Brahma’s request for Dhamma and 
saw that the nine crores of monks who had gone forth with him 
were capable of piercing the Aryan Dhamma, he went through the 
air, descended in Anoma pleasaunce near Anoma city, and turned 
the wheel of Dhamma there surrounded by these. There was then 
the first penetration of Dhamma by a hundred thousand crores. 


The fourteenth past Buddha — Atthadassi 


Again, when the Lord, the leader of the world, had gone on tour 
in the deva-world and was teaching Dhamma there, there was the 
second penetration by a hundred thousand crores. And when the 
Lord Atthadassi had entered Sobhana city, as our Lord entered 
Kapil city, and had taught Dhamma, there was then the third 
penetration of Dhamma by a hundred thousand crores. 


It is said that in the city of Sucandaka the king’s son, Santa, and 
the priest’s son, Upasanta, not having seen the essence in the three 
vedas in all the time they had studied them, posted four learned 
and knowledgeable men at the four gateways to the city and said, 
“Whatever learned recluse or brahman you may see or listen to, 
come back and tell us about him.” And at that time Atthadassi, 
protector of the world, reached the city of Sucandaka. Then as 
arranged with them the men went back and announced to them 
the arrival there of Him of the Ten Powers. Then these, at peace on 
hearing of the arrival of the Tathagata, with their retinues of a 
thousand, cheerful in mind, went out to meet Him of the Ten 
Powers, the immaculate one.* When they had greeted him and 
invited him, they gave a great Unparalleled gift for seven days to 
the Order with the Buddha at the head. On the seventh day 
together with all the men who lived in the city they listened toa talk 
on Dhamma. It is said that in that city ninety-eight thousand who 
had gone forth by the ‘Come, monk’ formula for going forth at- 





tained arahantship. The Lord recited Patimmokkha in this com- 
pany. That was the first assembly. 


And when the Lord was teaching Dhamma to his own son, the 
Elder Sela, and had inclined the hearts of eighty-eight thousand, let 
them go forth by the ‘Come, monk’ formula for going forth and had 
caused them to attain arahantship. He then recited the Patimok- 
kha. That was the second assembly. 


Again, when he was teaching Dhamma to dévas and men at a 
gathering for the Maha Mangala at the full-moon of Magha, having 
caused seventy-eight thousand to attain arahantship, he recited 
the Patimokkha. That was the third assembly. 


They said that our Bodhisatta was then considered by people to 
be a very rich brahman called Susima in the city of Campaka. 
Having bestowed all kinds of wealth on the poor, the unprotected, 
the destitute and beggars and so forth, he went to the Himavant 
and went forth in the going forth of ascetics. Attaining the eight 
attainments and the five super-knowings and being of great psy- 
chic potency, and great majesty, after explaining to the populace 
the blamelesness and the blameableness of skilled and unskilled 
states, respectively he came to the Buddha’s feet, and stood there. 


At a subsequent time when Atthadassi, protector of the world, 
had arisen in the world and was raining down a rain of the nectar of 
Dhamma in the midst of the eight companies in the great city of 
Sudassana, he (Susima) heard his Dhamma, went to a heaven- 
world, and brought back for him from the deva-world flowers of 
mandarava, lotus, flower of the Coral Tree and so forth, his visible 
physical frame showing forth his own majesty. Raining down a rain 
of the flowers like a great storm-cloud covering the four continents 
in the four quarters, erecting bowers of flowers all round and 
golden flower-festooned columns and portals, he honoured Him of 
the Ten Powers with a canopy of mandarava flowers. And this 
Lord too declared of him, “In the future he will be the Buddha 
named Gotama.” 


That Lord’s city was named Sobhana, the king his father was 
named Sagara, his mother was named Sudassana. Santa and 
Upasanta were the two chief disciples. The attendant was named 
Abhaya. Dhamma and Sudhammia were the chief women disciples. 
The Tree of Awakening was a Campaka. The physical frame was 
eighty cubits in height. The lustre of his physical frame remained all 
the time suffusing a ydjana all round. The life-span was a hundred 
thousand years. Visakha was the name of his chief consort, his son 
was named Sela. He departed on horseback. 


Accordingly it was said: 


Sobhana was the name of the city, Sagara the name of the 
warrior-noble, Sudassana the name of the mother of Atthadassi, 
the teacher. 


And that Buddha, equal to the unequalled, eighty cubits tall, 
shone like a king of sala trees, like the king of heavenly bodies at the 
full.* 


And that Buddha too, bull of men (naravasabh6), sage, supreme 
among all beings, One with vision, remained in the world for a 
hundred thousand years. 


Having displayed unrivalled effulgence and shone over the world 
with the devas, he too attained impermanence like a fire on the 
consumption of the fuel. 


* asabala, here an epithet of dasabala. 


* 


Michelia champaka; Sinh. sapu. A very tall tree with fragrant — 
yellow flowers, it grows only in the tropics, and is related to the 
jak-fruit tree. In Sri Lanka it grows mostly round Kandy. Its 
wood is used for furniture after being seasoned for about a 
month under the mud of a paddy-field. 


* - like the king of heavenly bodies at the full: means like the king of 
stars when his stainless orb is at the full in autumn time. 
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The fifteenth past Buddha — Dhammadassi 


THE BUDDHA 
DHAMMADASSI: 

LHE FIFTEENTH PAST 
BUDDHA 


fter Atthadassi the Self-Awakened One had attained 
final nibbana and an intervening eon had passed, and 
when the life-spans of beings, which had been unlimited, 


dwindled gradually to a hundred thousand years, the teacher 
named Dhammadassi, bringer of light to the world, guid out of 
the world’s stains of greed and so forth, sole leader of the world, 
arose in the world. This Lord too, having fulfilled the perfections, 
was reborn in Tusita city. Deceasing from there, he took on 
relinking in the womb of Queen Sunanda, chief consort-of the king 
named Sarana, refuge (sarana) for all the world, in the city of 


Sarana. After ten months he issued forth from his mother’s womb 
in Sarana pleasaunce like’ the fullmoon making fissures in the 
clouds in the rainy season. And even as soon as the Great Man was 
but issuing forth from his mother’s womb unjust practices in the 
law-books disappeared of their own accord, anconly just practices 
remained. Because of this they gave him the name of Dhammadas- 
sin (seeing Dhamma, or, seeing the rightful, the just) on his name- 
taking day. He lived the household life for eight thousand years. His 
three palaces were named Araja, Viraja, Sudassana. There were 
more than a hundred thousand women with Queen Vicikoli at the 
head. 


When he had seen the four signs and the boy named Punnavad- 
dhana had been born to Queen Vicikoli, like a déva-prince who had 
been delicately nurtured, experiencing bliss like déva-bliss, getting 
up in the middle watch of the night and sitting down on the 
state-couch, and seeing the alteration in the women now that they 
were asleep, in a state of thrill he aroused his mind for the Great 
Departure. Immediately his mind was aroused his palace Sudassa- 
na, soaring up into the vault of the heavens, surrounded by a 
four-fold army, like a second sun and going along like a déva-man- 
sion, descended near a red Kuravaka also to be called bimbijala 
Tree of Awakening and remained there. It is said that the Great 
Man, accepting yellow robes offered by a Brahma, went forth and, 
descending from the palace, remained near it. The palace, going 
through the air again, came to rest on the earth while keeping the 
Tree of Awakening within. And the women with their retinues 
descended from the palace, and stood still after walking at least half 
a gavuta. While the women and their attendants and servants, 
were standing there, all the men went forth following his example. 
There were a hundred thousand crores of monks. 


When the Bodhisatta Dhammadassi had engaed in striving for 
seven days and had partaken of sweet milk-rice given to him by 
Queen Vicikoli he spent the day-sojourn in Badarawood. Towards 
evening he accepted eight handfuls of grass given to him by Sir- 
ivaddha, the guardian of a corn-field and, approaching a Bimbijala 
Tree of Awakening, he spread a grass-stretching fifty-three cubits 
in extent. Piercing omniscient knowledge and uttering the solemn 
utterance, he spent seven weeks there. When he had complied 
with Brahma’s request and knew that the hundred thousand 
crores of monks who had gone forth together with him were 
capable of piercing True Dhamma, he went eighteen ydjanas along 
the road to Isipatana seer’s resort in only one day surrounded by 
these and turned the Wheel of Dhamma there. Then was the first 
penetration of Dhamma by the hundred thousand crores. 


And when the king named Saiijaya in the city of Tagara had seen 
the peril in sense-pleasures and the renunciation of them as safety 
he went forth in the going forth of seers. Then ninety crores went 
forth following his example. Even all these acquired the five super- 
knowings and the eight attainments. Then the teacher Dhamma- 
dassin, seeing their achievement in the qualifications, went 
through the air and proceeding to the ascetic Sanjaya’s hermitage- 
ground he remained in the air. When he had taught Dhamma 
suitable to the inclinations of these ascetics, he aroused the vision 
of Dhamma in them Dhammacakkhu. That was the second 
penetration. 


And when Sakka, chief of dévas, anxious to hear the Dhamma of 
Him of the Ten Powers, approached him, then was the third 
penetration. 


And when in the city of Sarana he let go forth the half-brothers, 
Prince Paduma and Prince Phussadeva with their retinues, he ° 
invited in a pure Invitation in the midst of a thousand crores of 
monks who had gone forth at the end of those rains. That was the 
first assembly. Again, when the Lord descended from the deva- 
world there was the second assembly of a hundred crores. And 
when, in Sudassana-monastery, he had expounded the advan- 
tages in the special qualities of the thirteen asectic practices, he 


established as chief in these the great disciple named Harita. Then 
the Lord recited the Patimokkha in the midst of eighty crores. 


Then our Bddhisatta, the Great Being, was Sakka, king of devas. 
Coming surrounded by devas from two déva-worlds, he honoured 
the Tathagata with deva-like perfumes and flowers and so on and 
with deéva-like instrumental music. And that teacher too declared 
of him: “In the future he will be the Buddha named Gotama.” 


And that Lord’s city was named Sarana, the king his father was 
named Sarana, his mother was named Sunanda. Paduma and 
Phussadeva were the chief disciples, the attendant was named 
Sunetta; Khéma and Sabanama were the two chief women disci- 
ples. The Tree of Awakening was a Bimbijala. And his physical 
frame was eighty cubits in height, the life-span a hundred thousand 
years. The queen named Vicikoli was his chief consort, Punnavad- 
dhana was the name of his son. He departed by palace. 


Accordingly it was said: 


Sarana was the name of the city, Sarana the name of the warrior- 
noble, Sunanda the name of the mother of Dhammadassin, the 
teacher. 


Paduma and Phussadeva were the chief disciples. Sunetta was: 


the name of the attendant on Dhammadassi, the teacher. ~ . 


Khema and Sabbanama were the chief women disciples. That - 


Lord’s Tree of Awakening is said to be the Bimbijala. 


And that Buddha, equal to the unequalled, eighty cubits tall, 
shone out with incandescence over the ten-thousand world - 
system. 


Like a king of sala trees in full bloom, like lightning in the 
heavens, like the sun at the midday, so did he shine forth. 


And the life of this one of unrivalled incandescence was similar. 
The One with Vision remained in the world for a hundred thousand 
years. 


Having displayed effulgence, having made a stainless Dispensa- 
tion, as the moon disappears in the heavens so did he wane out 
with the disciples. 


THE BUDDHA SIDDHATTHA: 


THE SIXTEENTFY eA [ 
BUDDHA 


hen the Lord Dhammadassi had attained final nibbana 

\ \ | and that eon had passed and his Dispensation had 
disappeared, and when a thousand eons and seven 

hundred eons and six eons had elapsed, ninety-four eons prior to 
now only one teacher, named Siddhattha faring for the good of the 


world and arriving at the highest truth, appeared in the world in the 
one eon. 


The Bodhisatta Siddhattha also, having fulfilled the perfections, 
was reborn in Tusita abode. Deceasing from there he took on 
relinking in the womb of the queen named Suphassa, chief consort 
of the king named Udéna in Vebhara city. After ten months he 
issued forth from his mother’s womb in Viriya pleasaunce. And 
when the Great Man was born the enterprises that had been 
undertaken and longed for by everyone turned out successfully 
(atthasiddhi). Therefore his relations gave him the name of did- 
dhattha. He lived the household life for ten thousand years. His 
three palaces were named Koka, Suppala, Paduma. There were 
forty-eight thousand women in attendance on him with Queen 
Somanassa at the head. 


When he had seen the four signs and the boy Anupama had been 
born to Queen Somanassia, he departed at the full moon of Asalhi 





The sixteenth past Buddha — Siddhattha 


by a golden palanquin, and having gone to Viriya-pleasaunce, he 
went forth. A hundred thousand crores went forth following his 
example. They say that the Great Man together with these en- 
gaged in striving made an effort for ten months. When, on the 
full-moon day of Visakha he had partaken of milk-rice given to him 
by a brahman maiden named Sunetta in the brahman village of 
Asadisa, he spent the day-sojourn in Badara-wood. Towards even- 
ing he accepted eight handfuls of grass given to him by Varuna, the 
guardian of a cornfield, and, approaching a Kanikara Tree of 
Awakening, he spread a grass-stretching forty cubits in extent. 
Sitting cross-legged, having attained omniscience and uttered the 
solemn utterance, he spent seven weeks there. When he saw that 
the hundred thousand crores of monks who had gone forth with 
him were capable of piercing the four truths,going along by an airy 
path he descended at the deer-sanctuary in Gaya and turned the 
Wheel of Dhamma for them. Then was the first penetration by a 
hundred thousand crores. 


Andin the city of Bhimaratha, invited by the king named Bhima- 
ratha, while he was seated in a council-hall built in the middle of the 
city he beat the drum of deathlessness, filling the ten quarters with 
his lovely clear melodious voice, a pleasure to hear, extremely 
sweet, going to the hearts of intelligent people, like an immense 
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consecration, a deep, beautiful voice. Then was the second pene- 
tration by ninety crores. 


And he was teaching the Chronicle of Buddhas in a gathering of 
relations in the city of Vebhara, vision of Dhamma arose to ninety 
crores. That was the third penetration. 


_In the city of Amara, pleasing to behold, two brothers, Sambahu- 
la and Sumitta ruled the kingdom. Then the teacher Siddhattha, 
seeing the attainment of the qualifications by these kings, going 
through the vault of the heavens, descended in the centre of the 
city of Amara, making footprints visible as though he were treading 
the surface of the earth by walking on it with the soles of the feet 
which were adorned with wheel - marks. Wher he had arrived in 
Amara-pleasaunce he sat down on his own extremely delightful flat 
stone that was cool with compassion. Then the two brother-kings, 
seeing the footprints of Him of the Ten Powers, followed these and 
approached Siddhattha, the teacher who had arrived at the highest 
truth, the guide of all the world, with his entourage. And having 
greeted the Lord they sat down surrounding him. The Lord taught 
them Dhamma suitable to their inclinations. When they had heard 
his talk on Dhamma, being filled with faith, they all went forth and 
attained arahantship. The Lord recited the Patimokkha in_the 
midst of these hundred crores of those whose cankers were des- 
troyed. That was the third assembly. 


Then our Bodhisatta was a brahman named Mangala in the city 
of Surasena. Having come to mastery in the Védas and Védangas, 
he bestowed an accumulation of countless crores of wealth on the 
poor and unprotected and so forth. And as he desired aloofness he 
went forth in the going forth of ascetics, having attained the medi- 
tations and the super-knowings. On hearing that the Buddha 
named Siddhattha had arisen in the world and was living there, he 
approached him, reverenced him, and when he had heard his talk 
on Dhamma he aprroached, by means of psychic potency, that 
Rose-Apple Tree after whose rose-apples (jambu) this Rose-apple 
land (Jambudipa) is called and fetched fruits from it. He asked 
Siddhattha the teacher and his entourage of ninety crores of 
monks to be seated in Surasena-vihara and, attending on him, 
refreshed him with the fruits from the Rose-apple Tree. Then the 
teacher, having partaken of those fruits, declared, “Ninety-four 
eons from now he will be the Buddha named Gotama.” 


And that Lord’s city was named Vebhara, the king his father was 
named Udeéna - and his name was also Jayaséna, his mother was 
named Suphassa. The chief disciples were Sambala and Sumitta, 
the attendant was named Réveta. The chief women disciples were 
Sivala and Surama. The Tree of Awakening was Kanikara. The 
physical frame was sixty cubits in height, the life-span was a 
hundred thousand years. Somanassa was the name of the chief 
consort, Anupama the name of the son. He departed in a golden 
palanquin. 


Accordingly it was said: 


Vebhara was the name of the city, Udéna the name of the 
warrior-noble, Suphassa the name of the mother of Siddhattha, the 
great seer. 


Sambala and Sumitta were the chief disciples. Revata was the 
name of the attendant on Siddhattha, the great seer. 


Sivala and Surama were the chief women disciples. That Lord’s 
Tree of Awakening is said to be the Kanikara. 


And that Buddha was sixty ratanas high to the sky. Like a golden 
festooned column he shone forth over the ten-thousand. 


And that Buddha, equal to the unequalled, unrivalled, match- 
less, One with Vision, remained in the world for a hundred thou- 
sand years. 


Having displayed a far-flung lustre, having caused the disciples 
to blossom, gracing the attainments, he waned out with the disci- 
ples. 
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The seventeenth past Buddha — Tissa 


THE BUDDHA TISSA: 
THESE VEN TEEN LH 
PAST BUDDHA 


ubsequently to the Lord Siddhattha there was an eon 
void of Buddhas. Ninety-two eons ago from now two 
Buddhas, Tissa and Phussa, were born in one eon. 


Therein the Great Man named Tissa, having fulfilled the perfec- 
tions, was born in Tusita city. Deceasing from there he took on 
relinking in the womb of the queen named Paduma whose eyes - 
were like lotus (paduma) — petals, chief consort of the king named 
Saccasandha in Khéma city. After ten months he issued forth from 
his mother’s womb in Andma pleasaunce. He led the household life 
for seven thousand years. His three palaces were named Guhase- 
la, Narisa, Nisabha. There were thirty-three thousand women with 
queen Subhadda at the head. 


When he had seen the four signs and a son, Prince Ananda, had 
been born to queen Subhadda, he mounted the unsurpassed 
glorious steed named Sdnuttara and, having departed on the Great 
Departure, went forth. A crore of men went forth following his 
_ example. Surrounded by these he engaged in striving for eight 
months. After he had partaken of sweet milk-rice given to him on 
the full-moon day of Visakha by the daughter of the merchant Vira 
at the foot of sala trees. 


Towards evening, having accepted eight handfuls of grass 
brought to him by the guardian of a corn-field named Vijitasan- 
gamaka, he approached an Asana Tree of Awakening and spread a 
grass-stretching forty cubits in extent. Seated cross-legged, he 
routed Mara’s forces, and after he had arrived at. omniscient 
knowledge he uttered the solemn utterance and spent seven 
weeks near the Tree of Awakening itself. On seeing that Brahmad- 
éva and Udayana, the two sons of a king in the city of Hamsavati, 
and their entourages were possessed of the qualifications, he went 
through the air and, descending in the deer-sanctuary in the city of 
Yasavati, had the king’s sons summoned by the keeper of the 
pleasaunce. For these and their entourages he turned the Wheel of 
Dhamma as though, with his sweet beautiful deep voice, clear and 
carrying, he was making it known to the ten-thousand world’sys- 


tem. Then was the first penetration of Dhamma by hundreds of ; 


crores. 


At a subsequent time the crore of monks who had gone forth 
with the teacher Tissa had given up living in groups and had gone 
elsewhere when the Great Man approached the foot of the Tree of 
Awakening. When they heard that the Wheel of Dhamma had 
been turned by Tissa, the Full Self-Awakened One, they came to 
the Yasavati deer-sanctuary, greeted Him of the Ten Powers, and 
sat down surrounding him. The Lord taught them Dhamma. Then 
there was the second penetration of Dhamma by ninety crores. 
Again, there was the third penetration by sixty crores at the 
conclusion of the blessings at a gathering for the Maha-Mangala.* 


It is said that the first assembly was during the rains at the city of 
Yasavati when there was an entourage of a hundred thousand 
arahants who had gone forth. After the prince named Narivahana, 
the son of the king named Sujata, who was well born (sujata) on 
both sides, had arrived at the city of Narivahana and, with his 
retinue, had gone to meet the Lord, protector of the world, he 
invited Him of the Ten Powers with the Order of monks and gave 
the Unparalleled Gift for seven days. Then, having handed over the 
kingdom to his own son, he went forth with his retinue by the 
‘Come, monk’ formula for going forth in the presence of Tissa, 
Self-Awakened One, overlord of all the world. They say that that 
going forth of his was known in all the quarters. Therefore, when 
the great populace had come after this, they went forth following 
Prince Narivahana’s example. Then the Tathagata recited the 
Patimokkha in the midst of ninety hundred thousand monks. That 
was the second assembly. Again, at a gathering of relations of 
Khémavati city, eighty hundred thousand, having gone forth in his 
presence after they had heard a Dhamma-talk on the Chronicle of 
Buddhas, attained arahantship. Surrounded by these the Way-far- 
er recited the Patimokkha. That was the third assembly. 


Then in the city named Yasavati the Bodhisatta, being the king 
named Sujata, having given away as though they were a faded 
bundle of grass his rich and prosperous country districts and an 
accumulation of countless crores of wealth for which he felt no 
heart’s affection, departed, stirred at heart concerning birth and so 
forth, and went forth in the going forth of ascetics. He was of great 
psychic potency, of great majesty. When he heard that a Buddha 
had arisen in the world his physical frame was pervaded by the five 
kinds of rapture. Approaching the Lord Tissa who was without 
envy, and having reverenced him, he thought, “Come, I will pay 
homage to the Lord with déva-like blossoms of the mandarava and 
Coral Tree and so forth”. Having thought this he went by means of 
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psychic potency to a heaven-world, entered the Cittalata grove 
and taking deéva-like blossoms of lotuses, the Coral Tree and the 
mandarava and so forth he filled a casket made of silver to the 
extent of a gavuta, returned through the vault of the heavens and 
paid homage to the Lord with the deva-like blossoms. In the middle 
of a fourfold company he stood holding over the Lord’s head a 
lotus-sunshade that was like a sweetly perfumed sunshade of 
lotus-filaments, with a jewelled handle, the calixes consisting of 
gold, the lotus fan- leaves consisting of rubies and other jewels. 
Then the Lord declared of him, “Ninety-two eons from now he will 
be the Buddha named Gotama.” 


And that Lord’s city was named Khéma, the warrior-noble who 
was the father was named Janasandha, the mother was named 
Paduma. Brahmadéva and Udaya were the chief disciples, the 
attendant was named Samada. Phussa and Sudatta were the chief 
women disciples. That Lord’s Tree of Awakening was an Asana. 
The physical frame was sixty cubits in height, the life-span a 
hundred thousand years. The name of his chief cosort was Sub- 
hadda, the son was named Ananda. He departed on horseback. 


Accordingly it was said: 


Khémaka was the name of the city, Janasandha the name of the 
warrior-noble, and Paduma the name of the mother Tissa, was the 
great seer. 


Brahmadeéva and Udaya were the chief disciples. Samaha was 
the name of the attendant on Tissa, the great seer. 


Phussa and Sudatta were the chief women disciples. That Lord’s 
Tree of Awakening is said to be the Asana. 

That Buddha, Conqueror, was Sixty ratanas in height: incom- 
parable, unique, he was to be seen like the Himavant. 


And the life-span of him of unrivalled incandescence was un-sur- 
passed. The One with vision remained in the world for a hundred 
thousand years. 


Having enjoyed great renown, superb, most glorious, best, blaz- 
ing like amass of the fire he waned out with the disciples. 


As a cloud by the wind, like frost by the sun, as darkness by a 
lamp, he waned out with the disciples. 





* The Discourse on the Great Blessings, or Great Good Omens. 


THE BUDDHA PHUSSA: 
THE EIGHTEENTH PAST 
BUDDHA 


ubsequently to the Lord Tissa when life-spans, having 
become of unlimited duration, in due course dwindled, 
increased again and gradually dwindled again till people 


were of life-spans of ninety thousand years, the teacher named 
Phussa arose in the world in that same eon. Having fulfilled the 
perfection, he was born in Tusita city. Deceasing from there he 
took on relinking in the womb of the queen named Sirima, chief 
consort of King Jayaséna in the city of Kasi. After ten months he 
issued forth from his mother’s womb in Sirima-pleasaunce. He led 
the household life for nine thousand years. It is said that his three 
palaces were named Garulapakkha, Hamsa, Suvannahara. There 
were thirty thousand women in attendance with Kisagotami at the 
head. 


When he had seen the four signs and a son nerned Anitpama had 
been born to Kisagotami, having departed on the Great Departure 
riding a gloriously caparisoned elephant, he went forth. On his 
going forth a crore of people went forth following his example. 
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The eighteenth past Buddha — Phussa 


Surrounded by these he engaged in striving for six months. Then, 
getting rid of the crowd, and faring alone for a week he lived 
increasing the solitary faring. After he had partaken of sweet 
milk-rice given to him on the full-moon day of Visakha by Sirivad- 
dha, a merchant’s daughter ina certain city, he spent the day-so- 
journ in a simsapa grove. 


Towards evening, having accepted eight handfuls of grass given 
to him by an ascetic named Sirivaddha, he arrived at an Amalaka 
Tree of Awakening and spread a grass-stretching thirty-eight cub- 
its in extent. After he had attained complete Self-Awakening and 
had uttered the solemn utterance he spent seven weeks near the 
Tree of Awakening. When he saw that the crore of monks who had 
gone forth together with him were capable of piercing Dhamma, he 
went through the air, and descending in the deer-sanctuary in the 
seers’ resort in the city of Sankassa, he turned the Wheel of 
Dhamma in their midst. Then was the first penetration bya 
hundred thousand crores. 


And when in the city of Baranasi the king named Sirivaddha had 
got rid of his great mass of possessions, he went forth in the going 





forth of ascetics. Ninety hundred thousand ascetics went forth 
with him. The Lord taught them Dhamma. Then was the second 
penetration by the ninety hundred thousand. And when he taught 
Dhamma to his own son, Prince Anitipama, then was the third 
penetration of Dhamma by eighty hundred thousand. 


At a later time in the city of Kannakujja, the king’s son Surakkhi- 
ta and the priest’s son, the boy Dhammaséna, together with sixty 
hundred thousand men went out to meet Phussa, the Fully Self- 
Awakened One, when he had reached their own city. Having 
reverenced him and invited him they gave a great gift for seven 
days, and when they had heard a Dhamma talk by Him of the Ten 
Powers, they attained arahantship. The Lord recited the Patimok- 
kha in the midst of these sixty hundred thousand monks. 


That was the first assembly. Again, in the city of Kasi he taught 
the Chronicle of Buddhas ina gathering of at least sixty kinsfolk of 
King Jayasena. When they had heard it, fifty hundred thousand 
went forth by the “Come, monk” formula for going forth and 
attained arahantship. The Lord recited the Patimokkha in their 
midst. That was the second assembly. Again, when forty hundred 
thousand men had heard the Mangala-talk (Discourse on Bless- 
ings) at a gathering for the Mahad-Manaala, they went forth and 
attained arahantship. The Wayfarer recited the Patimokkha in 
their midst. That was the third assembly. 


Our Bodhisatta was then a warrior-noble named Vijitavin in the 
city of.Arimanda. Having heard a talk on Dhamma and being 
pleased with that Lord, he gave him a great gift. Getting rid of his 
great kingdom, going forth in the Lord’s presence he mastered the 
three Pitakas. An expert on the three Pitakas, he gave a talk on 
Dhamma to the great populace and fulfilled the perfection of 
Morality. That Buddha too declared of him: “He will be a Buddha.” 


That Lord’s city was named Kasi, the king his father was named 
Jayasena, his mother was named Sirima. Surakkhita and Dham- 
maseéna were the chief disciples. The attendant was named Sab- 
hiya. Sala and Upasala were the two chief women disciples. The 
Tree of Awakening was an Amalaka. The physical frame was 
fifty-eight cubits in height, the life-span was ninety thousand years. 
The chief consort was named Kisagotami, his son was named 
Anupama. He departed riding an elephant. 


Accordingly it was said: 


Kasika was the name of the city, Jayasena the name of the 
warrior-noble, and Sirima the name of the mother of Phussa, the 
great seer. 


That Lord’s Tree of Awakening is said to be the Amanda. 


And that sage was fifty-eight ratanas tall. He shone like him of a 
hundred rays, like the moon at the full. 


The normal life-span lasted then for ninety thousand years. 
Living so long he caused many people to cross over. 


When he had exhorted many beings and had caused many 
people to cross over, that teacher too, of unrivalled renown, waned 
out with the disciples. 


THE BUDDHA VIPASSI: 
THE NINETEENTH PAST 
BUDDHA 


ubsequently to the Buddha Phussa when that eon with 
an intervening* eon had passed, there arose in the 
world ninety-one eons ago the teacher named Vipassi, 


one thinking over all that was known, his intention set on the 
welfare of others, having insight (vipassi) everywhere. When he 
had fulfilled the perfections he was born in Tusita abode — an 





The nineteenth past Buddha — Vipassi 


abode profusely illumined by the brilliance of countless jewels. 
Deceasing from there he took on relinking in the city of Bandhuma- 
ti in the womb of Bandhumati, chief consort of the king named 
Bandhuma, rich in countless relations (bandhumant). After ten 
months he issued forth from his mother’s womb in the deer-sanc- 
tuary at Khema like a full-moon shining untrammelled. And on his 
name-taking day his kinsmen who were readers of marks gave him 
the name Vipassi, saying: “As well by night as by day he sees what 
is pure without the darkness that comes from blinking, and he sees 
with broad eyes”. Or they say “Vipassi means: constantly investi- 
gating he sees”. He led the household life for eight thousand years. 
And his three palaces were named Nanda, Sunanda, Sirima. There 
were a hundred thousand and twenty thousand women with 
Queen Sudassana at the head. Sudassana is also called Sutanu. 


When, after the eight thousand years, he had seen the four signs 
and a boy named Samavattakkhadha had been born to Queen 
Sutanu, departing on the Great Departure in a chariot harnessed 
to thoroughbreds, he went forth. Eighty-four thousand men went 
forth following his example. When the Great Man, surrounded by 
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these, had engaged in striving for eight months and on the full- 
moon day of Visakha ha d partaken of sweet milk-rice given to him 
by the daughter of Sudassana, a merchant, he spent the day-so- 
journ in a sala grove that was adorned with blossoms. 


Having accepted eight handfuls of grass given to him by Sujata, 
the guardian of a corn-field, and seeing an adorned Patali Tree of 
Awakening, he approached it from the southern side. On that day, 
that Patalitrunk, of even growth,was fifty ratanas in height and 
the branches fifty ratanas, it was a hundred ratanas tall. That same 
day that Patali was covered everywhere from the roots upwards 
with flowers of most fragrant scents as though tied in a sheath. A 
deva-like scent was wafted around. It was not alone in flowering 
then. All the Patalis in the ten-thousand world system were flowerd 
too. And not only the Patalis. In the ten-thousand world-system all 
the trees, branches and creepers flowers too. And the great ocean, 
its waters cool and sweet, was covered by lotuses of the five 
colours and by various kinds of water-lillies. And all the spaces 
between the ten-thousand world-system were entwined with 
banners and garlands. Several regions were strewn over with 
clusters of garlands, various fragrant blossoms hung down, and the 
surface of the earth was dark with scented incense-powder. Hav- 
ing approached this Tree and spread a grass stretching fifty-three 
cubits in extent, resolutely determining on the eneray possessed of 
four factors, he sat down making the vow: “I will not arise tilllama 
Buddha”. Seated thus he routed Mara’s forces with Mara. 


When he had come gradually to a mastery of the Way, the four 
Way-kriowledge and, immediately after the Way, the four fruition- 
knowledge, the four analytical insights, the knowledge of demarca- 
tion in the four modes of birth, the knowledge of demarcation in the 
five borns, the four confidence-knowledges of the six knowledges 
not shared by others and all the special qualities of Buddhas, his 
intension was fulfilled. Seated in the cross-legged posture for Aw- 
akening, he uttered the solemn utterance thus: 


“ Through many a birth in samsara... the destruction of craving, 
Just as the born of a blazing spark of fire struck from the anvil, 
gradually fading, cannot be known, 
so no born can be pointed to of those who are righty freed, 
through wisdom, have crossed over the bonds and the floods 
of sense-desires and have reached a-happiness that moves 
not.” 


Having spent seven weeks near the Tree of Awakening itself, he 
acceded to Brahma’s_ request and surveying, the attainment of the 
qualifications by Prince Khanda, his own half-brother, and by the 
boy Tissa, the priest’s son, he went through the air and descended 
in the deer-sanctuary in Khema. When he had had both these 
summoned by the keeper of the pleasaunce he turned the Wheel of 
Dhamma in the midst of these with their retinues. Then was a 
penetration of Dhamma by innumerable devatas. 


At a subsequent time he caused Khanda, the king’s son, and 
Tissa, the priest’s son, and the eighty-four thousand monks who 
had gone forth following his example to drink of the nectar of 
Dhamma. That was the second penetration. 


Eighty-four thousand monks were themselves attendants of 
Prince Vipassi. 


When they had gone early in the morning to attend on the 
prince, Vipassi, and did not see him, they went away for the 
morning meal and came back after it asking where the prince was. 
On hearing that he had gone hence to the pleasaunce-ground they 
said they would look for him there. As they set out they saw his 
charioteer returning. He told them that the prince had gone forth. 
At the very place where they heard this, taking off all their finery, 
they had themselves clothed with saffron robes from a bazaar 
shop, and having their hair and beards shaved off, they went forth. 
Having done so, they approached the Great Man and surrounded 
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him. Then the Bodhisatta Vipassi thought: “It is not suitable that 
while I am engaging in striving! should live in a crowd. As formerly 
these householders moved about surrounding me, so do they now. 
What is the use of this crowd?” Feeling dissatisfied with the crowd’ 
he thought, ‘I will go away this very day’. But he considered again, 
“Today is the wrong time. If! were to go away today they would all 
find out about me. | will go away tomorrow.” And on that day the 


people living in a village like the village of Uruvela invited the Great - 


Man together with his company for the morrow. They prepared 
milk-rice for the Great Man and for those eighty-four thousand. 
Then on the next day, which was the full-moon day of Visakha, 
Vipassi the Great Man, after having had the meal in that village 
together with those people who had gone forth, went to the place 
where he was staying. Those who had gone forth there, acting as 
the Great Man had done, each entered his own quarters for the 
night or quarters for the day. And the Bodhisatta, having entereda 
leaf-hut, thought as he was sitting down: “This is the time to 
depart”. Having departed and closed the door of the leaf-hut, he 
started off towards the dais round the Tree of Awakening. 


They saw that those who had gone forth, coming back in the 
evening to attend on the Bodhisatta, sat down surrounding the 
leaf-hut. Remarking how late it had become, they opened the 


leaf-hut but as they did not see him they said, “Now, where has the - 


Great Man gone?” But they did not go after him for they thought, 
“It seems that the Great Man, wearying of the crowd, wants to be 
alone, but verily we will see him when he has become a Buddha”. 
And they went off on tour towards the interior of Jambudipa. 
Then, hearing that Vipassi had attained Buddhahood and had 
turned the Wheel of Dhamma, all those who had gone forth with 
him gathered together in due course in the deer-sanctuary at 
Khéma, in Bandhumati, the capital. Thereupon the Lord taught 
them Dhamma. Then was a penetration of Dhamma by the eighty- 
four thousand monks. That was the third penetration. 


And in the deer-sanctuary at Khema while the Lord Vipassi was 
seated in the midst of sixty-eight hundred thousand monks who 
had gone forth following the example of the two chief disciples 
under Vipassi, the Fully Self-Awakened One, he recited this Pati- 
mokkha: 


Patience-forbearance is the supreme austerity, nibbana is in all 
ways supreme, the Buddhas say. For he who injures others is not 
one “gone forth’, nor is one a recluse who is harming another. 


Not doing any evil, accomplishing what is good, cleansing one’s 
own mind: this is the teaching of the Buddhas. 


Not to be one who abuses, not to be one who injures, and 
restrainted according to the Patimokkha, moderate in eating, and 
application in the higher thought: this is the teaching of the Bud- 
dhas. 


And it should be understood that these are the Patimokkha 
recital-verses of all Buddhas. This was the first assembly. 


Again, the second assembly was after a hundred thousand 
monks who had gone forth had seen the Marvel of the Double. And 
when Vipassin’s three half-brothers had quietened border distur- 
bances and obtained glorious things with which to attend the Lord, 
they led him to his own city. Hearing his Dhamma while they were 
attending on him, they went forth. The Lord, seated in the midst of 
these eighty thousand in the deer-sanctuary at Khema, recited the 
Patimokkha. This was the third assembly. 


Our Bodhisatta was then a naga-king named Atula, of great 
psychic potency, of great majesty, and was surrounded by count- 
less hundreds and thousands of crores of nagas. In order to show 
reverence to Him of the Ten Powers, to him of unequalled power in 
moral habit, whose heart was cooled by compassion, and his 
retinue, he had a pavilion built for him which looked like the orb of 
the moon made from jewels, to be regarded as very fine, very 
choice. On asking him to be seated there, for seven days he gave 


him a great gift in keeping with his deva-like wealth, and he gave the 
Lord a chair beautified with all the jewels, very costly, made of gold, 
profusely illumined by the brilliance of many and various jewels. 
Thereupon as he (the Lord) was giving him the benediction for 
the gift of the chair, he declared, “Ninety-one eons from now this 
one will be a Buddha.” 


And the name of that Lord Vipassi’s city was Bandhumati, the 
king his father was Bandhumati, his mother was named Bandhima- 
ti, Khanda and Tissa were the chief disciples, the attendant was 
named Asoka, Canda and Candamitta were the chief women 
disciples. The Tree of Awakening was a Patali. The physical frame 
was eighty cubits in height. The lustre of the physical frame re- 
mained suffusing seven yojanas all the time. The life-span was 
eighty thousand years. His wife was named Sutanu, his son was 
named Samavattakhandha; he departed by a chariot harnessed to 
thoroughbreds. 


Accordingly it was said: 


Bandhumati was the name of the city, Bandhuma the name of 
the warrior-noble, Bandhumati was the name of the mother of 
Vipassi, the great seer. 


Khanda and Tissa were the chief disciples. Asoka was the name 
of the attendant on Vipassi, the great seer. 


Canda and Candamitta were the chief women disciples. That 
Lord’s Tree of Awakening is said to be the Patali. 


Vipassi, leader of the world, was eighty cubits tall. His lustre 
streamed forth for seven yojanas all round. 


That Buddha’s life-span was eighty thousand years. 
Living so long he caused many people to cross over. 


He released from bondage many dévas and men, and to the 
remaining ordinary people he pointed out the Way and what was 
not the Way. 


When he had displayed the light and had taught the undying 
state, blazing like a mass of fire he waned out with the disciples. 
* santarakappa. There are said to be sixty-four division in each 
mahakappa. see critical Pali Dictionary s.v. antarakappa. 


THE BUDDHA SIKHI: 
THE TWENTIETH PAST 
BUDDHA 


ubsequent to Vipassi and when that eon had 
disappeared for fifty-nine eons following on that 
Buddhas did not arise in the world. Gone was 


the: light of Buddhas. The single kingdom of the defilements, 
was without obstacle. But thirty-one eons ago from now 
two Fully Self—Awakened Ones, Sikhi, like a smokeless crest of 
fire from cdllected smooth, dry hardwood abundantly sprinkled 
with ghee, and Vessabhi arose in the world. 


Then the Lord Sikhi having fulfilled the perfections, was born in 
Tusita city. Deceasing from there, he took on relinking in the city of 
Arunavati in the womb of the queen named Pabhavati who, of an 
extremely pleasing golden lustre (pabha), was the chief consort of 
the king named Arunavata who had extremely good qualities ° 
(gunavata). After ten months had passed he issued forth from his 
mother’s womb in Nisabha pleasaunce. And when the soothsayers 
were naming him they gave him the name Sikhi because his turban 
(unhisa) stood up like a flame (sikha). He led the household life for 
seven thousand years. His three palaces were named 
Sucandakasiri, Giriyasa, Narivasabha. There were twenty-four 





The twentieth past Buddha — Sikhi 


thousand women attending on him with Queen Sabbakama at the 
head. 


When he had seen the four signs and the son named Atula of 
many unrivalled good qualities (gunaganatula) had been born to 
Queen Sabbakama, departing on the Great Departure mounted 
on the back of a glorious elephant, he went forth. Seventy hundred 
thousand men went forth following his example. Surrounded by 
these he engaged in striving for eight months. On the full-moon day 
of Visakha, getting out of the society of the company he partook of 
sweet milk-rice given to him in Sudassana, a market-town, by the 
daughter of the merchant Piyadassi and spent the day-sojourn ina 
grove of young acacias. 


Having accepted eight handfuls of grass given to him by an 
ascetic named Andmadassi, he approached a Pundarika Tree of 
Awakening. They say that the Pundarika Tree of Awakening was 
of the same dimensions as the Patali. On that very day its trunk was 
fifty ratanas high, its branches too at least fifty ratanas high. It was 
covered with flowers with déva-like perfumes. And not only with 
flowers, it was thick with fruits too. On one side of it were young 
fruits, on one side middling sized ones, and one side not over-ripe 
ones, on one side there hung down here and there fruits full of 
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taste, scent and colour as though they were infused with déva-like 
nutritive essences. It was likewise in the ten-thousand world-sys- 
tems: flowering trees were beautiful with flowers, fruiting trees with 
fruits. 


When he had spread a grass-stretching there twenty-four cubits 
in extent he sat down in the cross-legged position resolutely de- 
termining on the four-factored energy. Seated thus, he routed 
Mara’s forces with Mara © over a space of thirty-six ydjanas, at- 
tained Self-Awakening, uttered the solemn utterance: “Through 
many a birth in samsara”, and spent seven weeks near the tree of 
Awakening itself. After acceding to Brahma’s request, and seeing 
that the seventy hundred thousand monks who had gone forth 
with him had achieved the qualifications, he went by a déva-path 
and descended in Migacira pleasaunce near the capital Arunavati 
which had numerous encircling walls (Avaranavati). Surrounded 
by this company of sages, he turned the Wheel of Dhammain their 
midst. Then was the first penetration by a hundred thousand 
crores. 


And again, when he was near Arunavati the capital and had 
taught Dhamma to Prince Abhibhu and Prince Sambhava with 
their two retinues, he caused ninety thousand crores to drink of 
the nectar of Dhamma. That was the second penetration. 


- And when at the gateway of the city of Suriyavati at the foot ofa 
champaka tree the Lord was performing the Marvel of the Double 
for crushing and smashing the sectarians and for releasing all 
people from the bonds and was teaching Dhamma, there was the 
third penetration by eighty thousand crores. 


The Lord recited the Patimokkha in the midst of the hundred 
thousand arahants who had gone forth together with Abhibht and 
Sambhava, the king’s sons. That was the first assembly. He recited 
Patimokkhaat a gathering of kinsfolk in the city of Arunavati in the 
midst of eighty thousand monks who had gone forth. That was the 
second assembly. He recited the Patimokkha in the city of Dhanari- 
jaya at the time of ‘guiding out’ the house-holder of Dhanapalaka in 
the midst of seventy thousand monks who had gone forth. That 
was the third assembly. 


They said that the Bodhisatta was then a king named Arindama 
in the city of Paribhutta but was somewhere keeping aloof from 
society when the teacher Sikhi with his retinue arrived in the city of 
Paribhutta. Having gone out of the royal abode to meet him, his 
heart, eyes and ears filled with serene joy, and together with his 
retinue having honoured with his head the two lotus-feet of Him of 
the Ten-Powers as he was walking along, he invited Him of the Ten 
Powers. For seven days he gave a great gift in keeping with the faith 
and the wealth ofa ruling family and, having had the store-room for 
woven cloth opened, he gave costly garments to the Order of 
monks with the Awakened One at the head. And as he was giving 
his own glorious elephant which, like the elephant Eravana*, was 
glorious among elephants, being possessed of strength of body and 
speed and was adorned with garlands of golden netting, its lovely 
tusks, sheath and tail shining like new gold, its wide mobile ears 
splendidly gleaming like the kingly moon, he also gave goods that 
were allowable making them to the same dimensions as the ele- 
phant. That teacher too declared of him: “Thirty-one eons from 
now he will be a Buddha” 


And that Lord’s city was named Arunavati, the king his father 
was named Arunava, his mother was named Pabhavati. Abhibhi 
and Sambhava were the two chief disciples, the attendant was 
named Khemankara, the two chief women disciples were Makhila. 
and Paduma. The Tree of Awakening was a Pundarika. And his 
physical frame was seventy cubits in height; the lustre from his 
physical frame remained suffusing three ydjanas all the time. The 
life-span was seventy thousand years. His chief consort was named 
Sabbakama, his son was named Atula. 


Accordingly it was said: 
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Arunavati was the name of the city, Arunava the name of the 
warrior-noble, and Pabhavati the name of the mother of Sikhi, the 
great seer. 

Abhibhu and Sambhava were the chief disciples. Khemankara 
‘was the name of the attendant on Sikhi, the great seer. 

Makhila and Paduma were the chief women disciples. That 
Lord’s Tree of Awakening is said to be the Pundarika. 

Sirivaddha and Canda were the chief attendants. Citta and 
Sugatta were the chief women attendants. 

That Buddha was seventy cubits iri height. He of the thirty-two 
glorious Marks resembled a golden festooned column. 

The fathom-length halo was a lustre that streamed forth from his 
body without intermission night and day for three yojanas over all 
the quarters. 

This great seer’s life-span was seventy thousand years. Living so 
long he caused many people to cross over. 

Having made the cloud of Dhamma rain down moistening the 
world with the devas, attaining to that peace himself, he waned out 
with the disciples. 


It is said that the Lord’s relics remained as one entirely; they. 


were not dispersed. But the people who lived in the whole of . 


Jambudipa erected a thuipa three ydjanas high, made of the seven 
kinds of gems and gleaming like a snowy mountain. 





* Sakka’s elephant. 


THE BUDDHA VESSABHU: 
THE TWENTY FIRST PAST 
BUDDHA 


nd subsequently to the Buddha Sikhi on the 
disappearance of his Dispensation, men’s life-spans 
which had been seventy thousand years in duration in 


due course dwindled till they were of ten years’ duration. 
Increasing again to immeasurable life-spans, in due course these 
dwindled again till they were sixty thousand years in duration. 
Then the teacher named Vessabhu, his mind conquered, overlord 
of all the world, self-become, arose in the world. And having fulfilled 
the perfections he was reborn in Tusita city. Deceasing from there 
he took relinking in the womb of the virtuous (Silavati) Yasavati, 
chief consort of the much delighted (supatita) king named 
Suppatita in the city of Anupama. After ten months he issued forth 
from his mother’s womb in Aniipama pleasuance. Immediately on 
being born he delighted the people by roaring a bull’s roar. 
Therefore on his name taking day they gave him the name of 
Vessabhu on account of the bull’s roar.* He led the household life 
for six thousand years. His three palaces were named Ruci, Suruci, 
Rativaddhana. There were thirty thousand women in attendance 
with Queen Sucitta at the head. 


When he had seen the four signs and the prince named 
Suppabuddha had been born to the queen named Sucitta, he went 
ina golden palanquin to see the pleasaunce and, accepting saffron 
robes given by dévas, went forth. Thirty-seven thousand went 
forth following his example. Surrounded by these he then engaged 
in striving for six months. On the full-moon day of Visakha in the 
market-town of Sucitta he partook of sweet milk-rice given to him 
by Sirivaddhana whose appearance was pleasing. 

Having spent the day-sojourn ina sala grove, towards evening he 


accepted eight handfuls of grass given to him by Narinda, a naga- 
king, and approached a Sala Tree of Awakening circumambulating 





The twenty-first past Buddha — Vessabh6 


it. The dimensions of that Sala Tree were just the same as those of 
the Patali. It must be understood that it was likewise rich in lovely 
flowers and fruits. Having approached that Sala Tree, he spread a 
grass stretching forty cubits in extent. Sitting in the cross-legged 
position he obtained unobstructed knowledge devoid of the 
hindrances, all the obstructions dead. 


When he had uttered the solemn utterance and had spent seven 
weeks there, seeing the attainment of the qualifications by his own 
younger brothers Prince Sona and Prince Uttara, he went by 
deva-path and descended in Aruna pleasaunce near the city of 
Anupama. When he had had the princes summoned by the keeper 
of the pleasaunce he turned the Wheel of Dhamma in the midst of 
these with their retinues. Then was the first penetration by eighty 
thousand crores. 


Again, while the Lord was walking on tour in the country 
teaching Dhamma in this place and there was a penetration of 
Dhamma by seventy thousand crores. That was the second 
penetration. In the city of Aniipama itself, breaking the net of 
false views, laying low the banner of the sectarians, shattering - 
conceit and vanity, raising aloft the banner of Dhamma, 
performing the Marvel of the Double before innumerable 
companies of men and companies of dévas extending for ninety 
yojanas, and satisfying the devas and men, he refreshed sixty 
crores with the nectar of Dhamma. That was the third penetration. 


On the full-moon day of Magha he recited the Patimokkha in the 


midst of the eighty thousand arahants who had gone forth in the 
gathering with the two chief disciples, Sona and Uttara. That was 
the first assembly. And when the monks, reckoned as thirty-seven 
thousand, who had gone forth with Vessabht, overlord of all the 
worlds, had gone away leaving the crowd behind them, they heard 
that the Wheel of Dhamma had been turned by Vessabhu, the 
Fully Self-Awakened One. Arriving in the city named Soreyya they 
saw the Lord. The Lord taught them Dhamma, and having let them 
all go forth by the ‘Come, monk’ formula for going forth, he recited 
the Patimokkha in a company possessed of the four factors.* That 
was the second assembly. And wher'the king’s son named Upasa- 
nta_ was ruling in the city of Narivahana, the Lord went there out of 
compassion for him. When he heard of the Lord’s arrival he went 
out with his retinue to meet the Lord. Having invited him, given a 
large gift, and heard his Dhamma, he went forth, his heart believ- 
ing. The company, reckoned at sixty thousand, went forth follow- 
ing his example. Together with him they attained arahantship. 
Surrounded by these the Lord Vessabhii recited the Patimokkha. 
That was the third assembly. 


The Bodhisatta was then a king named Sudassana, extremely 
pleasing to look upon (paramapiyadassana) in the city of Sarabha- 
vati. When Vessabhu, leader of the world, had reached the city of 


Sarabhu and he had heard his Dhamma, then , believing at heart, . 


he brought together his clasped hands which were shining like 
stainless unsoiled lotus-buds, their ten fingers touching one anoth- 
er, and raised them to his head. After giving a great gift of robes to 
the Order with the Buddhaat the head, he built a scented chamber 
there for the Lord’s residence. Encircling it with a thousand viharas 
and making over all kinds and sorts of wealth to the Lord’s Dispen- 
sation, he went forth in his presence. Possessed of the qualities of 
right practice, liking the thirteen ascetic practices, delighting in the 
search for the accessories of Awakening, he dwelt greatly delight- 
ing in the Awakened One’s Dispensation. And that Lord too de- 
clared of him, “In the future thirty-one eons from now this one will 
be the Buddha named Gotama.” 


And that Lord’s city was named Aniipama, the name of the 
warrior-noble his father was Suppatita, his mother was named 
Yasavati. Sona and Uttara were the two chief disciples, Upasanta 
was the name of the attendant. Dama and Samala were the chief 
women disciples. The Tree of Awakening was a Sala. The physical 
frame was sixty cubits in height, the life-span sixty thousand years. 
His wife was named Sucitta, the son was named Suppabuddha. he 
departed in a golden palanquin. 


Accordingly it was said: 


Anipama was the name of the city, Suppatita the name of the 
warrior-noble, Yasavati the name of the mother of Vessabhu, the 
great seer. 


Sona and Uttara were the chief disciples. Upasanta was the 
name of the attendant on Vessabhu, the great seer. 


Dama and Samala were the chief women disciples. That Lord’s 
Tree of Awakening is said to be the Sala. 


Sotthika and Ramma were the chief attendants; Kaligotami and 
Sirima were the chief women attendants. 


He was sixty ratanas tall. He resembled a golden sacrificial pillar. 
Rays streamed forth from his body like fire at night on a mountain- 
top. 

That great seer’s life-span lasted for sixty thousand years. Living 
so long he caused many people to cross over. 


Having made Dhamma widely famed, having assorted the great 
populace, and having provided the ship of Dhamma, he waned out 
with the disciples. 


* Mahavastu iii 246 gives another reason for his name and 
Mhvstika i 63 still others. 


* caturangasamannagata sannipata. 


THe twenty-second past Buddha — Kakusandha 


THE BUDDHA 
KAKUSANDHA: 

THE TWENTY-SECOND 
PAST BUDDHA 


ut after that eon had passed in which Vessabhu, self-be- 
come, had attained final nibbana Conqueror-suns did 
not arise for twenty-nine eons. In this Bhadda-eon four 


Buddhas arose.Which four? Kakusandha, Konagamana, Kassapa, 
our Buddha, and the Lord Metteyya will arise. Thus this eon, 
praised by the Lord, is called a Bhadda-eon on account of its being 
much beautified by the arisings of five Buddhas. 


Therein, the Lord named Kakusandha, having fulfilled the per- 
fections, was reborn in the Tusita city. Deceasing from there, he 
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took on relinking in the womb of the brahman lady named Visakha, 
chief consort of the priest named Aggidatta who was instructor in 
theory and practice* to the king named Khémankara in the city of 
Khemavati. 


And when kings are reverencing, esteeming, venerating, ho- 
nouring brahmans then Bodhisatta is reborn in a brahman family. 
And when brahmans are reverencing, esteeming, venerating, ho- 
nouring warrior-nobles then they arise in a warrior-noble family. 
They say that brahmans were then being reverenced, esteemed by 
warrior-nobles; therefore the Bodhisatta, the Great Being, Kaku- 
sandha, a bondsman to truth (saccasandha), making the ten-thou- 
sand world-system resound and quiver, arose in a brahman family 
that was uninvolved in involvements orginating in wealth and 
prosperity. Marvels arose in the manner spoken of above.* After 
ten months he issued forth from his mother’s womb in Khema 
pleasaunce like a glow.of fire from a golden flash of lightning . He 
led the household life for four thousand years. They say his three 
palaces were named Suci, Suruci, Rativaddhana. Thirty thousand 
women were in attendance with the brahman lady Récani at the 
head. 


When he had seen the four signs and the unsurpassed (anuttara) 
prince Uttara had been born to the brahman lady Rocani, having. 
departed on the Great Departure by a chariot harnessed to tho- 
roughbreds, he went forth. Forty thousand went forth following his 
example. Surrounded by these he engaged in striving for eight 
months. On the full-moon day of Vishakha he partook of sweet 
milk-rice given to him in the market-town of Sucirindha by the 
daughter of the brahman Vajiridha and spent the day-sojourn in an 
acacia grove. 


Towards evening, having accepted eight handfuls of grass 
brought to him by Subhadda, a guardian of a corn-field, he went to 
a Sirisa Tree of Awakening, of the dimensions of the Patali already 
mentioned which was wafting a deva-like perfume around. Having 
spread a grass stretching thirty-four cubits in extent, he sat down 
in the cross-legged position. When he had attained Self-Awakening 
and had uttered the solemn utterance, he spent seven weeks 
there. Seeing that the forty thousand monks who had gone forth 
with him were capable of piercing the truths in only one day he 
entered the deer-sanctuary at the seers’ resort that was near the 
city of Makhila and turned the Wheel of Dhamma in their midst. 
Then was the first penetration of Dhamma by forty thousand 
crores. Again, when he had performed the Marvel of the Double at 
the foot of a Great Sala tree at the gateway to the city of Kannakuj- 
ja,he aroused The Vision of Dhamma in thirty thousand crores. 
That was the second penetration. 


And net far from the city of Khémavati in a certain dwelling-place 
for devas there was a yakkha named Naradéva..Reckoned as a 
man-deva (abhimatanaradéva), his physical form appearing as 
human, he placed himself in the middle of a desert near a lake 
whose fragrance was delightful to all people, its waters very sweet 
and cold, the cool waters bearing various kinds of lotuses and 
water-lilies and enticing creatures with bunches of the lotuses and 
water-lilies already prepared, he devoured human beings. When he 
was on a concealed road, secluded from the concourse of people, 
he entered some large woods and devoured the creatures that 
were there. That desert-road was notorious among people. They 
say that a great crowd, assembling at both sides of the desert, 
waited to cross the desert. 


Then one day towards dawn Kakusandha, who was without 
bonds to existence, emerged from an attainment of great compas- 
sion, surveyed the world, and saw both that the powerful yakkha 
Naradeva and the multitude of people were within the net of 
knowledge. Seeing this, the Lord went across the vault of the 
heavens and performing many and various marvels that the mass 
of the people could see, he descended at the abode of that yakkha 
Naradeva and sat down on his state-couch. Then that man-eating 


~ yakkha, seeing that the sun of sages had arrived by a forest-path 


and was emitting rays of the six hues like the sun encircled by a 
rainbow, thought, “He of the Ten Powers has come here out of 
compassion for me.” Believing at heart he went with his own 
retinue of yakkhas to Himavant, the haunt of countless herds of 
wild animals. When he had gathered the most delightful flowers of 
various colours and scents growing in the water and on the land, he 
honoured Kakusandha who was without defects, leader of the 
world, with garlands, perfumes and unguents as he was sitting on 
his own couch. Singing songs of praise, he stood paying homage, 
his clasped hands raised to his head. Thereupon the people, seeing 
this marvel, gathered together believing at heart and stood sur- 
rounding the Lord paying homage. Then the Lord Kakusandha 
who was devoid of relinking, having incited the yakkha Naradeva 
who was paying him homage, with a vision of the bonds to the fruits 
of kamma and, having alarmed him with talk on Niraya, talked on 
the four truths. Then was a penetration of Dhamma by creatures 
without measure. This was the third penetration. 


Kakusandha, whose bonds to existence (bhavabandha) were 
shattered, had only one assembly of disciples. On the full-moon 
day of Magha the Lord recited the Patimokkha in the deer-sanctu- 
ary at the seers’ resort near the city of Kannakujja surrounded by 
the forty thousand arahants who had gone forth with him. 


The Bodhisatta was then a king named Khéma. Having given a 
great gift with bowls and robe-material to the Order with the 
Buddha at the head, he gave ointment for the eyes and so forth, all 
medicines. When he had given other requisites for recluses and 
had heard the Lord’s teaching of Dhamma, being believing at heart 
he went forth in his presence. And that teacher declared, “In the 
future, in this same eon, he will be a Buddha.” 


The name of the city of the Lord Kakusandha who was not slow* 
was Khema. Aggidatta was the name of the brahman his father, 
Visakha the name of the brahman lady his mother. Vidhura and 
Sanjiva were the chief disciples. Buddhija was the name of the 
attendant. Sama and Campa were the chief women disciples. The 
Tree of Awakening was a Great Sirisa. The physical frame was 
forty cubits in height. The lustre of his physical frame streamed 
forth for ten ydjanas all round. The life-span was forty thousand 
years. And his wife was the brahman lady named Rocani, his son 
was named Uttara. He departed by a chariot harnesed to tho- 
roughbreds. 


Accordingly it was said: 


And the Buddha’s father was the brahman named Aggidatta. 
Visakha was the name of the mother of Kakusandha, the great 
seer. 


There in Khema city dwelt the Self-Awakened One’s great clan 
who were the most glorious and best of men, well-born, of great 
renown. 


Vidhura and Sarjiva were the chief disciples. Buddhija was the 
name of the attendant on Kakusandha, the teacher. 

Sania and Campa were the chief women disciples. That Lord’s 
Tree of Awakening is said to be the Sirisa. 

That great sage was forty ratanas tall. Golden lustre streamed 
forth for ten ydjanas all round. 

That great seer’s life-span was forty thousand years. Living so 
long he caused many people to cross over. 


Having spread out the shop of Dhamma for the world of men and 
women with the devas, and roaring alion’s roar, he waned out with 
the disciples. 


atthadhamma, not in a Buddhist sense here. 
* see birth of Prince Dipankara. 


* adandha, another word-play on the name. It seems to mean 
swift in gaining wisdom. 





The twenty-third past Buddha — Konagamana 


THE BUDDHA 
KONAGAMANA: 

THE TWENTY THIRD PAST 
BUDDHA 


nd susbsequently to the Lord Kakusandha and on the 
disappearance of his Dispensation when beings were 
born to a life-span of about thirty thousand years, the 


teacher named Konagamana, inclining towards the welfare of oth- 
ers, arose in the world. But herein it must be understood that 
though the life-span had the appearance of a gradual dwindling, the 
dwindling was not thus, for, having increased, it dwindled again 

How was this? In this same eon the Lord named Kakusandha was 
reborn in a time when life-spans lasted forty thousand years. But, 
dwindling, the life-span fell to a time of ten years: again, lasting for 
an incalculable but dwindling from that, the life-span endured for a 
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time of about thirty thousand years. It must be understood it was 
then that the Lord Konagamana arose. 


Having fulfilled the perfections he was reborn in Tusita city. 
Deceasing from there he took on relinking in the city of SobHavati 
in the womb of the brahman lady named Uttara who was unsur- 
passed (anuttara) in the qualities of beauty and so forth and was 
the wife of the brahman Yannadatta. After ten months he issued 
forth from his mother’s womb in Subhagavati pleasaunce. As he 
was being born the sky - déva rained down a shower of gold over 
the whole of this Jambudipa. So, due to the coming of the gold, 
they gave him the name of Kanakagamana. But gradually this 
name of his was corrupted to the name of KOnagamana. He led the 
household life for three thousand years. And his three palaces 
were named Tusita, Santusita, Santuttha. There were sixteen 
thousand women with the brahman lady Rucigatta at the head. 


When he had seen the four signs and the son named Satthavaha 
had been born to the brahman lady Rucigatta, departing on the 
Great Departure mounted on the back of a glorious elephant, he 
went forth. Thirty thousand men went forth following his example. 
Surrounded by these, he was engagedin striving for six months. 
On the full-moon day of Visakha he partook of sweet milk-rice given 
tohim by the daughter of the brahman Aggisona. 


Having spent the day-sojourn in an acacia grove, towards even- 
ing he accepted eight handfuls of grass given to him by Tinduka, a 
guardian of a corn-field, and approached from the right an Udum- 
bara Tree of Awakening. Its dimensions were the same as those of 
the Pundarika already mentioned and it was covered with a profu- 
sion of fruit. Spreading a grass-stretching twenty cubits in extent, 
seated in the cross-legged position, he routed Mara’s forces, ac- 
quired the knowledges of One of the Ten Powers, and uttered the 
solemn utterance. When he had spent seven weeks there he saw 
the thirty thousand monks who had gone forth with him had 
attained the qualifications. Going by a path in the heavens and 
descending in the deer-sanctuary at the seers’ resort near the city 
of Sudassana, he turned the Wheel of Dhamma in their midst. 
Then was the first penetration by thirty thousand crores. 


Again, when he had performed the Marvel of the Double at the 
foot of a great Sala tree at the gateway to the city of Sundara, he 
caused twenty thousand crores to drink of the nectar of Dhamma. 
That was the second penetration. When the Lord was teaching the 
Abhidhamma-pitaka to gatherings of devatas in the ten-thousand 
world-systems, having made his own mother, Uttara, the fore- 
most, there was the third penetration by ten thousand crores. 


While the Lord was teaching the Abhidhamma thus there was a 
penetration by ten thousand crores. KOnagamana, coming to the 
fulfilment of the utterly pure perfections, had only one assembly of 
disciples. While he was dwelling in Surindavati pleasaunce near the 
city of Surindavati he taught Dhamma to Prince Bhiyasa and to 
Prince Uttara and to their two retinues of thirty thousand. Having 
let all these go forth by the ‘Come, monk’ formula for going forth, 


he recited the Patimokkha in their midst on the full-moon day of 
Magha. 


Our Bodhisatta was then a king named Pabbata in the city of 
Mithila. Then, having heard that KOnagamana, arising as the re- 
fuge of all creatures, had reached the city of Mithila the king, going 
out with his retinue to meet him, invited Him of the Ten Powers, 
gave a great gift, and requested the Lord to spend the rains there. 
Attending on the teacher with the Order of monks for three 
months, he gave silk from Pattunna, silk from China, woollen cloth, 
Kasi silk, very fine cotton cloth and so forth, very costly and 
exquisite garments, golden sandals and many other requisites. 
That Lord too declared of him, “In this same Bhaddha-eon this one 
will be a Buddha.” Then the Great Man, on hearing that Lord’s 
declaration, abandoned the great kingdom, and went forth in that 
Lord’s very presence. 


The Lord Kénagamana’s city was named Sobhavati, the brah- 
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man his father was named Yafifiadatta, the brahman lady his 
mother was named Uttara. Bhiyyasa and Uttara were the two chief 
disciples. Sotthija was the name of the attendant, Samudda and 
Uttara were the chief women disciples. The Tree of Awakening 
was an Udumbara. The physical frame was thirty cubits in height. 
The life-span was thirty thousand years, and his wife was the 
brahman lady named Rucigatta. His son was named Satthavaha. 
He departed riding an elephant. 


Accordingly it was said: 


Sobhavati was the name of the city, Sobha the name of the 
warrior-noble. The great clan of the* Self-Awakened One dwelt 
there in the city. 


And the Buddha’s father was the brahman Yajfinadatta. Uttara 
was the name of the mother of KOnagamana, the teacher. 


Bhiyyasa and Uttara were the chief disciples. Sotthija was the 
name of the attendant on KoOnagamana, the teacher. 


Samudda and Uttara were the chief women disciples. That 
Lord’s Tree of Awakening is said to be the Udumbara. 


That Buddha was thirty cubits in height. As a circlet in a smel- 
ting-pot was he thus embellished with rays. 


The normal life-span lasted then for thirty thousand years. Living> 
so long he caused many people to cross over. 


Having raised up the archway of Dhamma decorated with the 
streamer of Dhamma, having made a cluster of the flowers of 
Dhamma, he waned out with the disciples. 


THE BUDDHA KASSAPA: 
THE TWENTY-FOURTH 
PAST BUDDHA 


ubsequently to Konagamana and when his Dispensa- 
tion had disappeared, beings’ life-spans which had been 
thirty thousand years in duration gradually dwindled to 


life-spans of ten years, increasing again to immeasurable life-spans. 
Again dwindling, when the creatures were born with life-spans of 
twenty-thousnd years the teacher named Kassapa, protector of 
countless men, arose in the world. Having fulfilled the perfections, 
he was reborn in Tusita city. Deceasing from there he took on 
relinking in the womb of the brahman lady named Dhanavati of 
abundant good qualities (vipulagunavati), wife of the brahman 
Brahmadatta in the city of Baranasi. After ten months he issued 
forth from his mother’s womb in the deer-sanctuary at the seers’ 
resort. 


They gave him the name of Boy Kassapa in accordance with his 
clan. He led the household life for two thousand years. His three 
palaces were Hamsava, Yasava, Sirinanda. There were forty-eight 
thousand women in attendance on him with the brahman lady 
named Sunanda at the head. 


When he had seen the four signs and the son named VijitaSena 
had been born to the brahman lady Sunanda, a thrill arising in his 
mind, he thought, “I will depart on the Great Departure.” Then, 
immediately upon his reflection, a palace, spinning like a potter’s 
wheel, soared up into the vault of the heavens surrounded by 
countless hundreds of men like a most lovely moon surrounded by 
a host of stars, as though adorning the vault of the heavens, as 
though making clear the might of merit, and as though drawing 
away the eyes of the people, and as though itself yearning for the 
tree-tops it went along and came to rest on the ground with a 
Nigrodha Tree of Awakening in the centre. 





The twenty-fourth past Buddha — Kassapa 


Then: the Bodhisatta, the Great Being, taking his stand on the 
earth, carrying a banner of arahants given by dévas, went forth. His 
dancing-women, descending from the palace and going half a 
gavuta along a road sat down with the retinue making an encamp- 
ment. Then all who had come with him, excepting the retinue of 
women, went forth. They say the Great Man, surrounded by these, 
engaged in striving for seven days, partook on the fullmoon day of 
Visakha of sweet milk-rice given to him by the brahman lady 
Sunanda, and spent the day-sojourn in an acacia grove. 


Towards evening he accepted eight handfuls of grass brought to 
him by Soma, the guardian of a corn-field, and, approaching the 
Nigrddha Tree of Awakening he spread a grass-stretching fifteen 
cubits in extent. Seated there he attained complete Self-Awaken- 
ing, uttered the solemn utterance and spent seven weeks. When 
he saw that the crores of monks who had gone forth with him had 
attained the qualification, he went through the vault of the heav- 
ens, descended in the deer-sanctuary at the seers’ resort near 
Bdaranasi and, surrounded by them, turned the Wheel of Dhamma 
there. 


Then was the first penetration of Dhamma by twenty thousand 
crores. 


Again, when the teacher was walking on tour for four months in 
the countryside there was the second penetration by ten thousand 
crores. And when, at the gateway to the city of Sundara, perform- 
ing the Marvel of the Double at the foot of an Asana tree, he taught 
_ Dhamma. Then was the third penetration of Dhamma by five 
thousand crores. Again, having performed the Marvel of the Dou- 
ble, he want to adeva-hall named Sudhamma in the abode of the 
Thirty-Three, an abode difficult of conquest by enemies of the gods 
- seated there teaching the seven treatises of the Abhidhamma-pit- 
aka so that the dévatas of the ten thousand world-system might 
learn them with his own mother, the/lady Dhanavati, at the head, 
he caused three thousand devatas to drink of the nectar of Dham- 
ma. 


They say that there was a yakkha then named Naradeva, a 
mandeva vanquished by the majesty of the Buddha, of great au- 
thority (mahésakkha). A yakkha of great psychic potency like the 
yakkha Naradeva spoken of above. Ina certain city in Jambudipa, 
if a king’s physical form were of such a kind, he, being an insatiable 
eater of flesh, fashioned a tone of voice and physical appearance of 
that kind, killed and devoured that king, and acquired the kingdom 
with the women’s quarters. And it was said he was a scoundrel with 
women. But when these skilful clever women discovered, “This is 


not our king, this is a non-human being,” then he, feeling ashamed _ 


at their discovery, devoured them all and went off to another city. 
In this way the yakkha Naradéva used to feed upon human beings. 
But when he came towards the city of Sunanda and the inhabitants 
saw him, terrified by the fear of dying they left their own city and 
fled in all directions. Then Kassapa, Him of the Ten Powers, seeing 
these people fleeing, stood in front of the yakkha Naradeva. Na- 
radéva roared a fearsome roar, shouted at the deva who stood still, 
but as he was unable to arouse fear in the Lord he went to him for 
refuge and asked a question. When he had answered the question 
and had tamed him and while he was teaching him Dhamma there 
was a penetration by the men and deities who were present beyond 
the ways of computation. 


And the Lord Kassapa had only one assembly of disciples. Tissa 
was the name of a priest’s son in the city of Baranasi. As he had 
seen the splendour of the Marks on the physical frame of Kassapa 
when he was the Bodhisatta and had heard his father talking about 
them, he had thought, “Undoubtedly this one, departing on the 
Great Departure, will be a Buddha. | having gone forth in his 
presence, will get free from the anguish of samsara.” So, having 
gone to the Himavant which abounded in hosts of sages who had 
faith, he went forth in the going forth of ascetics. There were 
twenty thousand ascetics in his entourage. Later, when he had 
heard that Kassapakumara had departed and had attained full 
Self-Awakening he came with his entourage and with hisentourage 
went forth in the Lord Kassapa’s presence by the ‘Come monk’ 
formula for going forth and he attained arahantship. The Lord 
Kassapa recited the Patimokkha in that gathering on the full-moon 
day of Magha. 
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The Bodhisatta was then a brahman named Jotipala, master of 
the three Vedas, familiar with the examination of ground and sky. 
He was a friend of Ghatikara, a potter. Approaching the teacher 
together with him, he heard his talk on Dhamma and went forth in 
his presence. Putting forth energy, he mastered the three Pitakas 
and, through the practice of the observances, illumined the Bud- 
dha’s Dispensation. And that teacher too declared of him. 


The city where the Lord Kassapa was born was named Baranasi, 
his father was the brahman named*Brahmadatta, his mother was 
the brahman lady named Dhanavati of the highest good qualities 
(paramagunavati). Tissa and Bharadvaja were the chief disciples. 
Sabbamitta was the name of the attendant. Anula and Uruvela 
were the chief women disciples. The Tree of Awakening was a 
Nigrodha. The physical frame was twenty cubits in height, the 
life-span was twenty thousand years. His wife and chief consort 
was named Nanda, his son was named Vijitasena. He departed by 
means of a palace. 


Accordingly it was said: 

Bardnasi was the name of the city, Kiki the name of the warrior- 
noble. The great clan of the Self-Awakened One lived there in the 
city. 

And the Buddha’s father was the brahman Brahmadatta. Dha- 
navati was the name of the mother of Kassapa, the great seer. 


Tissa and Bharadvaja were the chief disciples. Sabbamitta was 
the attendant of Kassapa, the great seer. 


Anula and Uruvela were the chief women disciples. That Lord’s 
Tree of Awakening is said to be the Nigrddha. 


That Buddha was twenty ratanas in height. He was like a streak | 
of lightning, like the moon encircled by celestial bodies. 


That seer’s life-span was twenty thousand years. Living so long 
he caused many people to cross over. 


Having created the pond of Dhamma, given moral habit as a 
perfumed ointment, having dressed in the streamer of Dhamma, 
he arranged the chaplet of Dhamma. 


When he had placed the stainless mirror of Dhamma before the 
populace he said, “Let those wishing for nibbana see my orna- 
ments.” 


Giving the armour of moral habit, wearing the coat of mail of the 
meditations, having put on the hide of Dhamma and given the 
supreme armour, having given the shield of mindfulness,the sharp 
lance of knowledge, having given the glorious sword of Dhamma 
and moral habit for crushing wrong association, having given the 
ornament of the threefold knowledges, the four fruitions as a 
garland for the forehead, having given the decoration of the six 
super-knowing, the flowers of Dhamma worn on one’s person, 
having given the white sunshade of True Dhamma for warding off 
evil, having created a flower of no-fear, he waned out with the 
disciples. . 
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BUDDHIST EDUCATION. 


| tis amethod of teaching that is based on the mental development of the individual. The primary 

object of Buddhist Education is to produce a cultured disciplined and educated society. With 

that object in view the first university to be established in the world was at Nalanda in India. It is 

reported that over ten thousand well disciplined, cultured and law abiding students had their 

education there. In addition to the numerous lecture halls found there classes were also held in the 
open air under the cooling shade of trees. 





ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. 


C ertain statutes regarding the administration of justice, were set up by the Buddha for the benefit 

of bhikkhus, in order to facilitate the dispensation of moral justice according to sound judge- 
ment, whenever the occasion arose. By this act the Buddha ensured the spirit of moral justice 
which enables us to interpret laws correctly, unlike the imperfect expression of certain aspects of our 
present day legal administration. At the time of the Buddha and even later, there were kings who took 
advantage of, and made use of these laws to supplement their own. The judicial procedure adopted by 
the Buddha is clearly illustrated in the case of the Arahant Theri Kumara-Kassapa ’5 mother, who 
unaware of her pregnant condition, with her husbands’s consent left her home and entered the 
Bhikkhuni order. Later, finding her in an advanced state of pregnancy, Bhikkhuni was charged witha 
serious allegation of misconduct and summoned before a religious court of appeal. The Buddha 
ordered Upali Thera, foremost among His Arahant disciples in knowledge of Vinaya matters, (and 
thus equal to that of the Chief Justice of today), to preside, try the innocent victim and to deliver 
judgement on her. The audience consisted of bhikkhus, bhikkhunis and laymen, including the 
lay-woman Visakha. She screened the victim from the presence of the Buddha and the rest, after 
careful examination and intimate questioning declared that she was quite innocent. The Arahant 
Upali on hearing the evidence absolved the bhikkhuni of any transgression. 
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WORLD PEACE. 


I n the Buddha’s Teaching the highest emphasis is laid on the law of cause and effect, or the 
conditionality of all mundane phenomena. Greed, hatred and delusion are the chief causes that 
lead to the unsatisfactoriness in the world. If one seeks to escape from this state of dissatisfaction one 
should try to get rid of the underlying craving and anger or hatred due to ignorance of the true nature 
of things. War is diametrically opposed to peace. Conflict is due to the various malignant motives 
stagnating in the minds of men. The control of such thoughts as greed, Jealousy, hate and so on will 
certainly lead to peace. Permanent peace will only come when one has completely eradicated these 
mental defilements. Wars will cease and peaceful dialogue between individuals will lead to a world of 
peaceful and harmonious living. Petty squabbles arose between the farmers on both sides of the river 
Rohini which served as the boundary between the Sakyan and the Kolian Kingdoms, as each side 
tried to divert as much water as possible to their fields. Finally these led to a major confrontation of the 
two armies. Ihe Buddha arriving on the scene exhorts them on the calamitous results of war and the 
advantage of arriving at a peaceful settlement. Thus war is averted and peace restored. It should be 
mentioned that the Buddha has been the only religious teacher to have visiteda battlefront in person 
and acted as a true mediator in averting war. 
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MAHIYANGANA, 
SRI LANKA 


uring the Buddha’s lifetime, he is said to have transport- 
ed himself to Sri Lanka on at least three separate occa- 
sions to visit the holy places of Mahiyangana, Nagadipa 


and Kelaniya. 


The ancient dagoba of Mahiyangana is one of the most holy of 
Buddhist monuments on the island of Lanka. The devout believe it 
was erected over locks of the Buddha’s hair even before His death. 
According to the Mahavamsa, the ancient chronicle of the Sinhala 
Buddhist, the Buddha visited this site during a Veddha festival and 
levitated, at once terrifying the yakkhas and converting the island’s 
inhabitants. 


It is said that a collarbone plucked from the Buddha’s funeral 
pyre was later added to an expanded dagoba. Successive rulers, 
including Dutugemunu in the 2nd century B.C. and up to the 
present day, have improved upon the dagoba, covering it with 
layer after layer like a lily bulb, until it reached its present impres- 
sive proportions. 








NAGADIPA, 
SRI LANKA 


hroughout the year, Buddhist devotees throng to the 

Nagadipa Vihara, site of one of the Buddha’s three 

reported visits to Sri Lanka. So well-known is this story 
that this dagoba and image house have expropriated the name 
Nagadipa — given by the Mahavamsa to the entire Jaffna Peninsu- 
la — as their own. 


The revered dagoba at Nagadipa, on the island of Nainativu off 
the Jaffna coast, is a fine example of a traditional bell-shaped stupa. 
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RAJA MAHA VIHARA, 
KELANIYA SRI LANKA 


he most important center of faith for Colombo Bud- 
dhists is at Kelaniya, seven miles northeast of Fort anda 
short detour off the Kandy Road. Indeed, the Kelaniya 


Raja Maha Vihara is said to be one of the three places on the island 
that the Buddha himself made a special point of visiting. 


According to the Mahavamsa, the unusual “paddy-heap” 
shaped dagoba at Kelaniya marks the spot where the Buddha, on 
the request of a naga king (serpent king), sat on a “gem-studded 
throne” to preach the Dhamma to his subjects and convert them. It 
is ascribed to King Yatala Tissa of the 3rd century B.C. 


The modern vihara, built earlier this century, has a distinct 
elegance. Frescoes decorate its walls, telling stories of the Buddha, 
Buddhism in Sri Lanka, and Kelaniya Temple history. Geometrical- 
ly patterned ceiling paintings in the main hall are fascinating. There 
are also three important Buddha images, one reclining and two — 
seated. Rows of comical dwarfs and elephants, copied from Polon- 
naruwa’s Tivanka Image House, adorn the outer walls. 


| 


The annual perahera (procession) at Kelaniya, held during the 
January full-moon (in the Sinhalese month of Duruthu), celebrates 
the Buddha’s visit. It is perhaps second only to Esala Perahera in 
Kandy in spectacle. 





SRI PADA 
SRI LANKA 


ll four major religions of Sri Lanka claim Adam’s Peak as 
a holy mountain. Buddhists call the mountain Sri Pada 
(“the sacred footprint”) and say it was visited by Gota- 


ma Buddha himself. To Hindus, the peak called Shivan Adipatham 
(“the creative dance of Shiva”) preserves Lord Shiva’s footprint. 
Muslims insist it is the place where Adam first set foot on earth. 
And many Roman Catholics say the footprint impressed in the 
boulder at the summit is that of St. Thomas, the early Christian 
apostle who preached in South India, according to tradition. 


An earlier name given to the mountain is Samanala Kanda, 
“Saman’s Hill.” Since before Buddhism arrived in the island, the 
deity Saman has been regarded as supreme here. The clouds of 
yellow butterflies which converge on the mountain for a short time 
each year are called samanalayo. 


At least since the 11th Century, the mountain has been a goal of 
pilgrims. King Vijayabahu | and King Nissanka Malla of Polonnar- 
uwa both recorded their pilgrimages here. The Mahavamsa made 
reference to the Buddha’s footprint atop the mountain. 


Pilgrimage season begins in December and continues until the 
Vesak festival in May. It is at its height in March. At other times, the 
mountain is bleak and rains make the trail dangerous. Tens of 
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thousands of pilgrims make the journey every year. Most of them 
climb at night up a staircase illuminated by electric lamps. Frequent 
ambalamas (pilgrims’ rests) and refreshments stalls make the 
climb easier. Those who reach the summit by dawn witness an 
almost supernatural spectacle: the magnified, triangular shadow of 
the peak itself superimposed on the awakening countryside. On 
very rare occasions, one may see the “Spectre of the Broken” — 
one’s own immensely magnified shadow borne on distant wraiths 
of mist, looped by a rainbow halo. 


Adam’s Peak pilgrims follow a number of unique traditions in 
their ascent. It is customary for first-time climbers to pile great 
turbans of white cloth on their heads. On both main routes, the 
Indikatupana (“place of the needle”) demands the devout to stop 
and fling a threaded needle into a shrub by the side of the path, 
marking a spot where the Buddhais said to have paused to menda 
tear in his robe. At the summit, a bell clangs, unceasingly, reverent- 
ly tolled by old man and toddler alike, to signify a pilgrimage 
completed. (The current journey may not be tallied, for it is not 
complete until the return home.) It is bad form, by the way, to ask 
how far it is to the top. Instead, just exchange the greeting karuna- 
vai — “peace.” 
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DIVAGUHA, 
SRI LANKA 


n the eighth year after the Buddha had attained to 
Buddhahood, and when he was dwelling in Jétavana, 
the Buddha, set forth surrounded by five hundred bhik- 


khus went to the Kalyani country, (his third visit to Sri Lanka) the 
habitation of Maniakkhika, the naga king. Under a canopy decked 
with gems, raised upon the spot where (afterwards) the Kalyanice- 
tiya was built, he took his place, together with the brotherhood of 
bhikkhus, upon a precious throne-seat. And, greatly rejoicing, the 
naga-king with his following served celestial food, both hard and 
soft, to the Buddha and his followers. 


When the Buddha had preached the doctrine there, he rose and . 
left the traces of his footsteps plain to sight on Sumanakuta. And 
after he had spent the day as it pleased him at the foot of this 
mountain — Divaguha’*, with the brotherhood, the Buddha set 
forth Dighavapi. 








* the actual spot of Divaguha is not known until today. 
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MUTIYANGANA, 
SRI LANKA 


he Mutiyangana Vihara is considered one of Bud- 
dhism’s 16 holiest places in Sri Lanka. Its origins, as well 
as most traces of its ancient buildings, are lost, but 


tradition ascribes it to King Devanampiyatissa of the 3rd Century 
Bikes 





TISSAMAHAVIHARA, 
SRI LANKA 


issamaharama, on the Tissa Wewa’s banks, was the 
ancient capital of the province of Ruhuna, to which 
Sinhalese patriots rallying support against Indian invad- 
ers invariably fled. No systematic excavation of the known (and 


unknown) archaeological sites of Ruhuna has yet been 
undertaken. 





One of the few excavated structures is the Maha Thupa in 
Tissamaharama. It dates from the 2nd Century B.C. or earlier, and 
is believed to have been the largest dagoba in Sri Lanka at that 
time. A “palace” — more likely the chapter house of a monastery 


— has been excavated near the Tissa Wewa bund. 





MAHABODHI, 
SRI LANKA 


wo very important events in ancient Sri Lanka history 
had long-reaching effects on island Buddhism and wor- 
ship patterns, persisting even today. 


The first occurred during the residence of Mahinda at Anurad- 
hapura. The sage’s father, Emperor Asoka, took a cutting of the 
sacred bo tree under which the Buddha had attained enlighten- 
ment and sent it to Sri Lanka as a token of The Englightened One 
for the newly converted Buddhists. He planted the sapling in a 
golden vessel; put in the care of his daughter(Mahinda’s sister) ,the 
nun Sanghamitta; and had it transported by ship to the island. It 
was received with great ceremony by the people of Anuradhapura. 
King Devanampiyatissa himself saw to the replanting of the tree in 
his garden, where it remains today - one of the most sacred objects 
of veneration for millions of Buddhists. As the original bo tree no 
longer stands, this documented cutting is regarded as the most 
holy of holy trees. 


TOOTH TEMPLE, 
SRI LANKA 


ome five centuries later, early in the 4th Century A.D., 
another great treasure arrived in Sri Lanka. This was 
the Buddha’s lefteyetooth. It was so revered that, in 


subsequent centuries, wars were fought for its possession. Along 
with a sacred alms bowl that had belonged to the Buddha, obtained 
during the reign of Devanampiyatissa, the Tooth Relic has come to 
symbolize the very strength and independence of the Sinhalese 
nation. From earliest times to present, the tooth has been ensh- 
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rined in golden caskets in the capital’s Temple of the Tooth, the 
Dalada Maligawa. Today, it is in Kandy. A replica of the tooth is 
paraded around the city for two weeks every August in the great 
Esala Perahera festival. 


At that time of Buddha’s parinibbana, his physical remains were 
divided among Buddhist faithful throughout South Asia. The tooth 
had been in the custody of the Kalinga Kings of India for many 
centuries. When his throne was threatened by a non-Buddhist 
dynasty, King Guhasiva entrusted the Tooth Relic to his daughter 
Heéemamala, with the instructions that, should he be defeated in 
battle, she and her husband Dantakumara should carry it to safety 
in Sri Lanka, where Sirimeghavanna was on the throne. Thus when 
Guhasiva’s worst fears were realized. Hemamala escaped with the 
Tooth Relic, concealing it in her hair as she and Dantakumara 
disguised themselves as religious pilgrims. 


Siriméghavanna received the relic with profound reverence, and 
housed initially within the precincts of his royal palace until a 
suitable new temple could be built. 
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MIRISAVATI DAGABA, 
SRI LANKA 


ing Duttha Gamini (161-137 B.C) celebrated the seventh 

day after his victory with a water festival at the Tissa 

Tank. Nearby on the shore he planted his spear (the 
king’s spear, generally containing a Relic of the Buddha, was the 
royal standard in battle) and laid his clothes. Here he built his first 
Dagaba (pagoda), enshrining in it his spear with its Relic - in 
expiation, as he himself explained, of his impiety in having once 
eaten a relish (miris) “without a thought of the Brotherhood”. The 
Vahalkadas_ (frontispieces) are particularly striking. 





SWARNAMALI MAHA CETIYA 
SRI LANKA 


t the pinnacle of Mihintale Kanda, clearly visible from all 
surrounding points, is the 1st century B.C. Maha Seya. 
This dagoba is said to enshrine a single hair of the 


Buddha. There is a superb view toward the great dagoba of Anu- 
radhapura. 


THUPARAMA, 
SRI LANKA. 


he Thuparama Dagoba is the oldest dagoba in the coun- 
try, and is believed to enshrine the collarbone Relic of 
the Buddha which was sent by Emperor Asoka after 


Mahinda’s conversion of Anurahapura. King Devanampiyatissa 
erected it in the 3rd Century B.C. and called it “The monastery 
with the stupa.” The dagoba was of “paddy-heap” design, and of 
earth alone. In the 2nd Century B.C., King Lanjatissa enclosed it in 





wooden pillars as a vatadage; in the 7th century, Agb6 II improved 
the vatadage with stone pillars and a conical roof. Some of the 
pillars still stand. The present “bell shape of the dagoba is the result 
of an 1862 restoration. 





ABHAYAGRI, 
SRI LANKA 


he earlier of the Anuradhapura Kings was Vattagamani 
Abhaya Valagam Bah (103 & 89 -77 BC) in the first year 
of whose reign chola invaders (chola kingdom of South 


India) again appeared and drove him temporarily into hiding. For 


fourteen years, while five Tamil Kings occupied his throne, he 
wandered often sheltering in jungle caves. It is recorded that as in 
his flight he passed an ancient Jain hermitage, an ascetic, Giri 
called and taunted him. “The great black lion is fleeing!” Through- 
out his exile the gibe rankled. Winning the kingdom back at last, he 
razed Giri’ hermitage to the ground building there the ABHAYA- 
GIRI MONASTERY. The name isa wry cant on his own name and 
the tactless hermit’s as well as (meaning mountain of fearlessness) 
a disclaimer of his cowardice! 


The dagoba on the site was constructed in the early 2nd Century 
A.D. by King Gajabahu. With a height of 370 feet (113 meters), and 
an almost identical diameter of 360 feet (110 meters) it was the 
second largest dagoba on earth, after the Jetavanarama. Today its 
pinnacle as crumbled, but even at 249 feet (76 meters) it is a 
massive structure. 





JETAVANA, 
SRI LANKA 


he Jetavanarama was begun by King Mahasena in the 
late 3rd Century A.D. during a period of schisms be- 
tween different monastic sects. In December 1982, 9th 


Century gold plates - containing Sanskrit text of Mahayana Suttra 
-were discovered by archaeologists during excavation work. 


Jetavanarama is the mightiest mass of its kind on earth. It was 
originally more than 400 feet (122 meters) high, and the crystal 
finial of its modern restoration glitters 500 feet (152 meters) above 
the beholder. Its base, 370 feet (113 meters) in diameter, stands 
upon a brick foundation 26 feet (8 meter) in thickness, which in 
turn rests on a raft of concrete. The entire structure occupies 


some eight acres of land. It is larger than all but two of the Pyram- 
ids. 
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KIRIVEHERA, 
SRI LANKA. 


irivehera a great dagoba where the Buddha is said to 
have sat in meditation on his third and final visit to Sri 
Lanka. 
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DIGHAVAPI DAGOBA, 
SRI LANKA 


‘igavapi Dagoba is one of Buddhism’s 16 holiest places in 
Sri Lanka. The Mahavamasa says the Buddha meditat- 
ed at this spot after having left his footprint atop Adam’s 


Peak. Tradition says the dagoba was raised by Saddhatissa, 
younger son of King Kavantissa of Ruhuna, in the 3rd Century B.C. 
to enshrine fingernails of the Buddha. It is located south of the Gal 
Oya river, about 10 miles off the main road to national park. 


ere 


SELA CETIYA, 
SRI LANKA 


he Ambasthala Dagoba, a charming stupa said to mark 
the spot where Mahinda appeared to Devanampiyatissa 
instead of the deer that the king had been hunting. (The 


name recalls the amba, or mango, tree of their dialogue). It may 
have been built shortly after Devanampiyatissa’s death. It was 
converted to vatadage style in the 3rd Century A.D. Near it is the 
Aradhana Gala, the “rock of convocation” from which Mahinda 
first preached. 
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- SARANATH, INDIA 


fter the Enlightenment at Buddha Gaya, Lord Buddha 
went to Benaras, which was a centre of learning even in 
those days, to teach His philosophy to the group of five 
monks who had once become his disciples and then left him in 
despair. Lord Buddha approached the Deer Park of Isipatana 
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(Saranath) where the five monks lived and addressed them on the 
Middle Path for the first time, thereby setting in motion his Dham- 
macakka, An ascetic should avoid the two extremes,addiction to 
pleasure of the senses, as well as to self-torment, and follow the 
middle course. After a long discourse the five monks were con- 
verted to Buddha Gotama’s view. Thus were laid the foundations of 
the Buddha’s Sangha (holy order of the monks). 


Saranath marks the birth of the religion of Buddha Gotama. The 
inscriptions refer to the site as the “Monastery of the Turning of the 
Wheel of Righteousness” (Saddhamma-cakkappavattana vihara). 
By which name this sacred place was known to ancient Buddhist 
writers. Though very little is known of the history or the Deer Park 
during the early centuries of Buddhism, the place acquired celebri- 
ty, like the other holy places of Buddhism, from the time of Asoka. 
This saintly monarch erected a series of monuments, including a 
pillar inscribed with an edict warning the resident monks and nuns 
against creating schisms in the monastery. 


The Dhamekh stupa situated at the south-east corner of Sara- 
nath. Battered though it is, it still stands 143 ft. high from its original 
foundations. Indeed, it is a solid structure, built of massive blocks 
of stone at the lower stage and of brick, probably faced with stone, 


at the upper. It is of cylindrical shape and is relieved in the lower ~ 


section by eight projecting bays, each with a large niche originally 
containing an image. This lower section has a broad belt of carved 
ornamentation of intricate geometric pattern with floral ara- 
besques above and below it. The modern name, dhamekh, is 
probably derived from the Sanskrit dharmeksa, meaning “the 
pondering of the Law” and since it is ina line with the Dhammardji- 
ka Stupa of Asoka which stands due west of it, it must have been an 
important monument. The original structure on this spot also 
possibly dated from the days of Asoka. 





SHWEDAGON PAGODA, 
BURMA 


ing Okkapala of Suvannabhimi, land of the Talaings, 
lived in the region near Singuttara Hill in Lower Burma 
at the’ time Siddhattha Gotama was a young man in 
northern India. The hill was a holy place, because relices of three 
past Buddhas -a staff, a water dipper and a piece of garment - were 


enshrined atop the hill. Yet because nearly 5,000 years had passed 


since the last Buddha had walked the Earth, the hill would soon 
lose its blessedness unless the next Buddha appeared and offereda 
gift. So Okkapala spent many hours atop the hill, meditating and 
praying that relics might be obtained. 


In India, meanwhile, Gotama achieved enlightenment under the 
Bodhi tree in Bodhagaya. Soon he magically appeared before 
Okkapala and promised that the king’s wish would be granted. He 
thereupon meditated under the Bodhi tree for 49 days before 
accepting his first gift: a honey-cake offered by Tapassu and Bhal- 
luka in Okkala To express his gratitude, GOtama plucked eight 
hairs from his head and gave them to the merchants. 


The merchants’ journey home was beset with problems. On the 
overland leg of the trip the king of Ajetta robbed them of two of the 
Buddha’s hairs; while crossing the Bay of Bengal, the seabed-dwel- 
ling king of the Nagas took'two more. 


But when they reached Okkala, King Okkapala had a great feast 
prepared. The native gods took part, and together they 
decided a place to erect a stupa for enshrining all the Buddha relics. 


When King Okkapala opened the casket containing the Bud- 
dha’s hairs, he discovered that all eight hairs were miraculously in 
place, despite the robbery of half of them. As he did so, the hairs 
emitted a brilliant light that rose high above the palm trees and 
radiated to all corners of all worlds. Suddenly the blind could see 
again, the deaf could hear, the dumb could speak, and the lame 
could walk. The earth quaked, lightning flashed, the trees blos- 
somed and bore fruit, and a shower of precious stones rained 
down. 


A 20 meter (66 foot) high golden ra w was erected over the 
shrine containing the relics. Smaller pagodas of silver, tin, copper, 
lead, marble and iron brick were built one over the other, within the 
golden pagoda, to enshrine the relics. 


~  BOROBUDUR, 
INDONESIA 


midst the mountains and plains of Indonesia’s Central 
Java, lies the ancient Buddhist temple of Borobudur 


l \ one of th greatest Buddhist relics in existence. Even 


older than Cambodia’s Angkor Wat, Borobudur is perhaps In- 
donesia’s most well known monument and the largest stone con- 
struction in the southern hemisphere. 


History 


Not much is known of its early history. It is thought that the 
name “Borobudur” comes from the Sanskrit - “Vihara Buddha 
Uhr”, which means “Buddhist monastery on the hill.” Located in 
the southern plains of Central Java, it is one of several Buddhist 
temples built between the 8th and 10th century AD - at a time when 
two major dynasties ruled in Central Java - the Buddhist Sailendras 
and the Hindu Sanjayas. 


Following a burst of creativity and activity which lasted for two 
centuries, the central plains were abandoned. The seat of power of 
the Hindu-Buddhist kings moved to east Java, where eventually 
they blended together with elements of Indonesian mysticism to 
develop the tantric orders associated with the temples of that 
region. 

For hundreds of years, Borobudur lay deserted. Neglected and 
forgotten, it rested, buried under piles of rubble and volcanic ash. 
Local people were superstitious and told haunting tales of the 
ghosts that inhabited the strange “knights in cages” on the hill. 


The temple owes its rediscovery to Sir Stamford Raffles. During 
the late Napoleonic era,Java was occupiedby Britain and Raffles 





was Lieutenant Governor General. He was very interested in the 
history of Java and spent much time travelling the island, collecting 
cultural and historical information. In 1814 he was told of a myste- 
rious site in central Java. Being too busy to go himself he sent an 
emissary -a Dutchman named Cornelius - who was to discover one 
of the most important monuments in the world. 


Cornelius went to make a survey. He took a party of 200 villagers 
to clear away the rubble and vegetation that concealed the over- 
grown edifice. As they began to clear the site, it became evident 
that they were revealing something of great significance. As parts 
of the carved terraces emerged, it was apparent that here lay a 
superb work of art. It was the work of highly skilled artisans who 
had worked lovingly on the rich detail in the carved grey stone. It 
must have taken many years for these artisans and labourers to 
assemble this sublime tribute to the Buddha, painstakigly con- 
tructed and carved with over 1.2 million pieces of stone. 


Description 


Borobudur is built as a Buddhist MANDALA, that is, a configu- 
ration to assist meditation.in the form of an enormous symmetrical 
pyramid, symbolising the ten steps of the Mahayana Buddhism's 
vision of the cosmos. Enclosing a small hillock, it rests on a base of 
123 metres square. Three open circular terraces top square galler- 
ies of carved andesite stone. Four sets of stairways lead up through 
finely carved gateways to the open terraces and the main stupa 
above. It is said that at one time the grey stone was washed with 
gold or white which caused the whole edifice to glow in the sun like 
an earthly jewel. 


At the lowest level, temporal life known as KAMADHATU with 
its earthy desires and passions is depicted realistically in bas relief. 
Although these panels have long been covered by a buttressing 
wall part of it is revealed for the benefit of visitors. The next four 
levels make up the RUPADHATYU, or the “sphere of form”. These 
portray a world where man, although fighting his desires, is still 
bound to the material world. Episodes from the life of the Buddha 
are illustrated, with backgrounds of Javanese life in the 8th century 
giving many insights into the lifestyles of the time. 
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The three top circular terraces depict ARUPADHATU — the 
sphere of formlessness or Nibbana - the highest state of being that 
man can reach. On these terraces, all ornamentation ends and one 
is left to contemplate the universe. 72 “Dagobas”, or miniature 
stiipas stand, each containing a figure of the Buddha. To touch the 
hand or foot of one of these figures is said to bring good luck. The 
terraces culminate in a large stiipa, representing Nibbana, which 
symbolically, is empty. 


Unlike most temples, Borobudur contains no hall for worship, 
but utilises the natural surroundings. When one reaches the higher 
levels, the open sky and the vistas of mountains and the country- 
side form the “roof” of the temple. 


The outer walls of the galleries (balustrades) are designed with 
432 niches, each containing a life sized statue of the Buddha, while 
on the higher terraces are 72 stiipas containing figures. Together 
there are 504 statues of the Buddha. Along the terraces, the bas 
relief sculptures and stone carvings portraying the universe extend 
roughly three kilometers. As one makes one’s way clockwise 
around the terraces, (it is always clockwise for Buddhist temples) 
the clarity and skilful execution of the stone carvings still enchant 
after a thousand years. 


Built three centuries earlier than Angkor Wat and two centuries 
before Notre Dame, it is thought that Borobudur functioned as the 
candi (temple) where Buddhist ceremonies were attended by the 
higher priests. It was probably the centre of a sanctuary, sur- 
rounded by scattered smaller monuments; two of which remain. 
Candi Mendut and Pawon, about one kilometer away are much 
smaller but thought to be part of a complex which probably in- 
cluded a monastery. Candi Mendut, the oldest of the three con- 
tains a three metre figure of the Buddha, carved from one piece of 
stone. Pawon is thought to be the temple to purify the mind before 
entering the main sanctuary of Borobudur. The three lie on a 
straight line which forms part of a pilgrim’s path. 


Festivals 


The temple remains the site of an annual pilgrimage. Once a 
year, in May on the eve of the full moon, a ceremony known as 
Vesak is held, commemorating the birthday, enlightenment and 
the parinibbana (passing away) of the Buddha. Before the moon 
rises, Buddhist monks gather together at Candi Mendut for purifi- 
cation by holy water, then a procession slowly makes its way 
towards Pawon and finally to Borobudur. When the procession 
reaches the top level, after winding its way clockwise through the 
galleries, candles are lit and flowers strewn along the path, while 
devout monks chant and pray. 


Restoration 


Early in the 20th century, the Dutch began a restoration project, 
and discovered that instead of solid stone, the monument com- 
prised unmortared rocks encircling a small hillock. Over the years, 
the hill had become waterlogged and the whole structure began to 
fall apart at odd angles as the earth subsided. Borobudur was in 
danger of collapse. 


Only recently, has the second massive renovation been com- 
pleted. Borobudur’s immeasurble cultural value was recognised 
and renovation work began in 1973. The Indonesian Government, 
UNESCO and world wide contributions jointly funded the project 
at the cost of US $21 million. The massive restoration project took 
ten years. Completed in early 1983 and officiated by President 
Soeharto, this restoration ensures that Borobudur will last for. 
another thousand years. 


To truly feel the spirit of this monument, perhaps the most 
inspiring time to visit Borobudur is in the early morning, before the 
tourists make their appearance. As the sun rises and the misty air 
is still and silent, one might just capture a little of the peace and 
serenity that existed in less hectic times. 
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Kiccho Se — 


kiccham maccana jivitam 
Kiccham saddhammasavanam = — 
kiccho buddhanam uppado. 


THE GOOD ARE RARE 
Rare is birth as a human being. Hard is 
the life of mortals. Hard is the hearing of the 
Sublime Truth. Rare is the appearance of the 
Buddhas. 
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